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FIRST DAY—MONDAY MORNING SESSION 


The Sixth Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations was called to order at 10:20 o’clock a. m. by Mr. George Craig, 
CIO Regional Director for Eastern Pennsylvania. 

While the delegates and visitors were assembling they were entertained 
with a musical program by Jack Miller and his orchestra. 

Immediately upon the opening of the convention Mr. J. Raymond Walsh, 
Director of Education, led in the singing of the National Anthem. 

TEMPORARY CHAIRMAN CRAIG: It gives me pleasure at this time 
to introduce Dr. J. A. MacCallum, Pastor of the Walnut Street Presbyterian 
Church, who will give the invocation. 


INVOCATION 
Rev. J. R. MacCallum, Walnut Street Presbyterian Church 

Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, King of Kings and Lord of Lords, 
look down in Thy mercy upon us, we beseech Thee, as we gather together 
here today to deliberate upon matters which we know concern the welfare of 
our kingdom as Thy Kingdom as expressed in the lives of our children here 
on earth. 

We thank Thee for the history of this great organization, for the work 
that it has done, for the work that it is doing, and still more for the work 
that it is destined to do, and we pray that Thy holy spirit may constantly keep 
its members and those who direct its policies, so that it may take its full 
place in the advancement of Thy cause here upon the earth. 

Especially in these grim times of war we ask Thy blessing upon every 
member, that he may be used of Thee to advance the cause of righteousness, 
truth, and liberty in this nation, and extend the influence of the nation 
throughout the world. f, 

We thank Thee especially for the cause that is represented here, the cause 
of human labor. We know that without labor it would be impossible for us 
to construct the civilization that Thou hast in mind for Thy children. 

And therefore we would pray that the vision constantly be vouchsafed 
to those who are entrusted with the great affairs which have to do through 
the work of man upon the earth. 

May Thy benediction rest upon the President of the United States and 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Army of this great nation. Watch over him 
and defend him day by day. Surround him with wise counsellors and support 


him by a united people. 
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We ask Thy special blessing upon the armed forces of this Republic, 
wherever they may be, on land, or on the sea, or under the sea, or in the air. 
Protect them insofar as it is possible against the dangers which surround 
them, and through their noble sacrifice upon the altar of the nation’s need and 
the world’s need, hasten the day when peace shall cover the earth as the 
waters cover the sea. 

Bless those who are allied with us in this great enterprise, the other 
nations dedicated to the same cause as ours, and more particularly at this 
time, we pray, that Thou wilt bless the men and women in this, our own 
Republic, who are working behind the lines, making possible the great services 
that are being rendered by those who are fighting for us. 

Grant that each and every one may have a sense of the high dignity of 
labor, may realize that he is working for his nation just as much as the men 
who wear the national uniform, and hasten the day, we pray Thee, when the 
ideals of the prophets and the seers of all the ages will be realized and peace 
will come, not merely so far as the armed forces are concerned, but that 
peace will come in every heart and every man everywhere shall find his 
highest blessedness in working for the common good and seeking the common 
good, and without regard to race, creed, or color, without those distinctions 
that separate men, one from another. 

Now, may Thy blessing rest upon this congress, and may Thy wisdom be 
imparted to every heart and Thy work done through Thy children, our fellow 
laborers and friends, who are working together here for the advancement of 
the great cause of truth and liberty and justice in all human relations, Amen. 

TEMPORARY CHAIRMAN CRAIG: Rabbi A. A. Neuman, president of 
the Dropsie College, will address the convention briefly. 


RABBI ABRAM ABRAHAM NEUMAN 
President, Dropsie College 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: I was very glad to accept the invi- 
tation of Mr. John Philips in behalf of the Committee on Arrangements to 
address this congress briefly at the opening of the session this morning. I 
realize fully that you men and women have very pressing, very urgent and 
critical matters that call for your attention and urgent consideration. All the 
more was I glad, then, to accept this invitation as a token of the realization 
on the part of your great body that there is a new relationship rising between 
men of labor and men of religion. 

For myself, I feel that the hope of the world lies in a closer union between 
the organized forces of labor and established religion. It will be for the future 
historian and sociologist to explain the great mystery of the divergence be- 
tween organized labor and established religion in the past 100 or 150 years. 
After all, it is in religion, in the Bible, in-the prophetic spirit of the ages that 
there has arisen the greatest and mightiest power in behalf of justice, in 
behalf -of freedom, in behalf of the underprivileged. And yet in the past 100 
or 150 years we have beheld a gradual parting of the ways between the men 
who struggled out of the pits in the factories for greater sustenance of life 
and the men who spoke in the name of the God of Love and righteousness and 
justice. 

Thank God, today there are many wise men of religion who feel more 
and more the great truth that a religion which is not rooted on love cannot 
lead many souls to heaven. And, on the other hand, as labor has emerged 
from its early primitive stage of battle and struggle, as it has attained a 
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power and responsibility in the life of the nation, there is a greater realiza- 
tion that just as man cannot live on bread alone, so no great body of men and 
women organized for a social purpose of justice and righteousness can long 
continue to broaden and expand in their vision without drawing upon the 
great sources of inspiration of all time. 

I might say to you very frankly that as a Jew, as a spokesman of the Jew- 
ish faith and the Jewish religion and the Jewish people, I am particularly sen- 
sitive to the great role that you, as an organization, and your great leaders as 
typified in the great personality of Philip Murray, have played in the great 
tragedy that has been taking place in the lives of the Jewish people through- 
out the world, and I am moved to express my profound appreciation to you 
for the sympathy, for the understanding, and for the insight you have shown. 
You, more than any other body in the American commonwealth, have realized 
the tragedy of a great people seeing one-fifth of its total population murdered 
in cold blood, starved, asphyxiated with the threat overhead that if that 
-monster Hitler was to have his way there would not be a single Jew left 
alive, man, woman, or child, in the whole of Europe. 

Through your organization you have done what was humanly possible to 
awaken and to stir the conscience of the American people and of the American 
government. Your great leader, Philip Murray, one of the greatest statesmen 
in the world today, has also realized, with an understanding that is all too 
rare, the great role that lies before us in the establishment of a national 
home for Jewish people in Palestine, where the oppressed Jewish peoples of 
all the world may find refuge from countries in which they are so fiercely 
persecuted. 

But this is only a part of a broad general vision. Your eyes scan the 
whole universe. While you have given of your labor, of your strength to 
America and to the advancement of the American cause you have also en- 
visaged in your plans the whole of mankind wherever there is struggle, wher- 
ever there is suffering, wherever there are underprivileged people struggling 
for light and for a greater life. 

You men and women have been a great force in the victory that has now 
definitely crowned the armies of the United Nations. You have a greater role 
to play in the winning of the peace, and in the forthcoming struggle for the 
winning of the peace it is for you to gather strength and to bring all the 
wisdom and statesmanship and sacrificial service of which you are capable in 
that great cause. 

For this I say to you that labor alone is a mighty power. Religion alone 
is a strong force, but in order to definitely assure the winning of the peace, 
no greater combination is more formidable than a union of organized labor 
and established religion. 

Toward this end I want to lend my voice, and for this goal I pray and 
invoke the blessing of God upon your deliberations. 

Strength and power to your organization for victory, for freedom, and 
for the winning of the true peace. 


TEMPORARY CHAIRMAN GEORGE CRAIG 


President Murray, distinguished guests, delegates and visitors: As Re- 
gional Director of eastern Pennsylvania, it is an extreme honor and a sincere 
pleasure to welcome you to the Sixth Annual Convention of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations in the city of Philadelphia. 

We are proud to have you here as our guests, and it is not only co- 
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incidental, but it is fitting that this convention during this war period should 
be held in this historic city of Philadelphia, where our American heritage was 
practically born. 

The signing of the Declaration of Independence and the drawing up of 
the Constitution of the United States were both performed in his city. The 
contribution that we have made here to our heritage of freedom and democ- 
racy today takes a new meaning and an understanding of the present be- 
coming clear and closer. . 

America today stands at a crossroads. Today labor’s rights are being 
invaded and disregarded. Today liberal legislation is being ignored in Con- 
gress. The reactionaries are sabotaging the progress that this country has 
made, disregarding the men and the women who are giving their lives to pre- 
serve their freedom and to preserve democracy. 

Today the CIO, through its industrial form of unionism, is also con- 
tributing to the fight for the preservation of our democratic form of life. The 
men and women of the CIO are contributing their share by fighting the battle 
on the production line. 

I am confident that you delegates of this convention are ready to take 
independent action, because it took strong and courageous men and women 
to make America great, and it will take strong and courageous men and 
women, such as we have in the CIO, to keep America great in the years to 
come. 

But there is also a realization that we have come to the end of a certain 
era, that new occasions impose new duties, and that this new generation 
cannot depend wholly upon the wisdom of its fathers. Victory and peace 
must be taken with boldness and snatched from danger. They cannot be 
bought, they cannot be bargained for. Unfortunately, they must be purchased 
with human lives, and that is why history demands of the men of America 
today a special greatness. If we are successful in giving the world the 
American heritage of equality, then we cannot only have victory, but we can 
have a lasting peace. 

I hope that during your stay in this third largest industrial city of ours 
you will find time to visit our historic spots and take with you their cherished 
memories. 

I would like to make an announcement now, that this Sixth Annual Con- 
vention is being held in a hotel that is organized 100 percent by CIO Local 
Industrial Union No. 35. In behalf of the local they have asked me to ask 
the delegates who are staying here and in the other hotels in the city of 
Philadelphia, to be patient with the help and with the service. We have a 
labor problem here in the hotel situation and we also have a food problem, so 
with your patience and indulgence we will be able to service you the best 
we can. 

At this time I would like to introduce the next speaker who will carry on 
—NMichael Harris, president of the Philadelphia Industrial Union Council. 


MR. MICHAEL HARRIS 
President, Philadelphia Industrial Union Council 
President Murray and delegates and friends, it is fitting that the Sixth 
Annual Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations is being held 
in the city of Philadelphia. Philadelphia, as you know, was the scene of the 


organization of the first trades union in the United States in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century. The first central body of organized labor was 
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formed here in 1828, and the first political action ever taken by organized 
labor originated in the city of Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia, probably because of its long history and rich tradition, has 
gotten to be known as a sleepy city. That reputation of Philadelphia has 
disappeared, and it has disappeared because there has arisen in the city a 
young, new, vigorous, and vital labor movement that has, since the inception 
of the organization of CIO, completed the job of organizing the unorganized. 

Philadelphia is part of the arsenal of democracy. Here are made ships, 
steel, tanks, airplanes, textiles, clothing, electrical equipment, and trucks for 
the armed forces and services. 

Here in Philadelphia we of the labor movement are proud of our tradition, 
we feel rich in our heritage, and are firm in our responsibilities. We are a 
common, integral part of the civil and community life in the third largest city 
in the nation. ; 

Here in Philadelphia our contribution has not only been in producing 
implements of war, but it has been noteworthy also because of our contribu- 
tions to the War Chest, because of the money we have pledged in war bonds, 
because we have collected for the first time in the city of Philadelphia a 
tremendous sum to go toward the relief of our brothers in Europe and to go 
to the assistance of our members in the armed services. Here we have 
erected, and I hope the delegates will see, a canteen in the organized labor 
movement, and in the three months of its existence, in the summer months, 
it has had as visitors more than half a million men. We are glad the service 
men have come to the Labor Plaza, as our canteen is known, and we have 
been informed that in Sicily replacement troops have told those soldiers going 
back to this country for either rest or hospitalization when in Philadelphia to 
visit the canteen that labor built, the Labor Plaza. 

Here in Philadelphia we have achieved, though working in separate or- 
ganizations, a large degree of unity on the political front. We have organized 
a Labor Committee, which is a per capita organization, made up of AFL and 
CIO unions that jointly work on political matters and legislative matters, and 
present a solid front of organized labor insofar as our political activities are 
concerned. 

We are proud of our ability to work together, and we are proud of the 
results that have come and will come as a result of our having assumed our 
responsibility to see to it that labor’s gains will not be lost by reactionary 
administrations. 

Part of the credit for the achievements which have been won in Phila- 
delphia belongs to the State Industrial Union Council, and it is with great 
pleasure I introduce a stalwart warrior of the CIO in Pennsylvania, John 
Phillips, president of the State Industrial Union Council. 


JOHN A. PHILLIPS 
President, Pennsylvania State Industrial Union Council 

I am very happy, as president of our State Council, to join in extending 
a hearty welcome to this convention. 

It has been my privilege to have been associated with our city and state 
labor movement since the turn of the century, and during my lifetime I have 
witnessed a transition of the American labor movement from the time of the 
local assemblies of the Knights of Labor up through the American Federation 
of Labor, and then on to the establishment of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, which, in my opinion, is the greatest organization in the inter- 
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ests of the brotherhood of man that has ever appeared in all the history of 
time. 

In 1938 the American Federation of Labor revoked the charter ef the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Labor, and brought about the organization of 
our State Industrial Union Council, and even though since that time we have 
had hectic moments, due to the dictated withdrawal of a large segment of 
our membership, today by virtue of the cordial assistance that has been 
given to us by the international unions of the CIO, our regional directors, 
our district and local councils, we are again substantially rehabilitated and 
ready to go forward in a larger degree. 

I would be remiss here if I did not express the. special thanks of our 
State Council to the United Steelworkers of America because of the generous 
and vital financial assistance rendered to our State Council over and above 
the requirement of affiliation. So that I now have a double privilege. I 
present to you the president of that great United Steelworkers of America, 
Pennsylvania’s No. 1 citizen, America’s greatest labor statesman, your presi- 
dent, Philip Murray. 


PRESIDENT PHILIP MURRAY 


To President Phillips of the Pennsylvania State Industrial Union Council; 
Michael Harris, president of the Philadelphia CIO Council; Regional Director 
George Craig, the representatives of the churches who have addressed you 
here this morning, I wish to extend on behalf of this great convention our 
wholesome appreciation for their words of inspiration and encouragemeni. 

It is a source of happiness to me, despite the great individual responsibili- 
ties that accompany it, to take over the mantle of responsibility incident to 
the conduct of these sessions of this great parliament of labor. 

Like most of you, I came into this movement in 1935,-a young, strug- 
gling vigorous organization of men and women who had at that time solemnly 
dedicated their lives to the performance of a great task, that job primarily 
being one of organizing the unorganized workers all over the United States of 
America and Canada. 

The struggle has not been an easy one. This mighty movement has 
undergone the trials and tribulations of all great crusading movements. It 
has been required to meet its opposition and fight off its enemies, but with 
its vigor and its energy, coupled with its spirit, it has moved forward despite 
tremendous opposition. And today, meeting in our Sixth Constitutional Con- 
vention here in the great city of Philadelphia, your officers in the course of 
the convention will be pleased to report that your union today, numerically 
speaking, is one of the largest labor organizations in the entire world. 

* It has influence, it has power, it has a desire to work, and it is imbued 
with the spirit of trying to render a constructive service to its nation and 
to all of the people throughout the country. 

So this great convention, convening under these splendid auspices, in 
the course of its. sessions will undoubtedly give intelligent consideration to 
many problems of major moment affecting not only the destinies of the people 
whom we are privileged to represent, but affecting the welfare of all the 
people, not only here in the United States of America but throughout the 
entire world. 

There is no greater conclave of labor than a convention of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. It is the most democratic labor body in the 
world today, free, independent, intelligent and courageous, prepared at all 
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times to meet its problems and join with others in the constructive solution 
of those questions. And I am quite sure it will be the high resolve and firm 
purpose of this great convention during its sessions to apply itself most dili- 
gently to that task. 

We are meeting here at one of the most critical periods in our nation’s 
history. Our convention must necessarily give prime consideration to the 
national interests. Our people are engulfed in a great global war, lives are 
being lost, blood is being spilled. And those lives are being given up for a 
cause to which the Congress of Industrial Organizations subscribes whole- 
heartedly. 

We have a deep-rooted conviction permeating our hearts and our souls 
that this war is really being fought for the universal freedom of mankind, 
and it shall be our high resolve not only during the course of the war but 
when the war is over to see to it—yes, to see to it that the lofty objectives 
of a democratic people who have dedicated their lives towards the attainment 
of an ultimate victory will bring with it peace and victory, real victory, to all 
of the people throughout the world. 

No labor organization in the entire universe could hope to be closer to 
the war aspects of our national situation than is the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, because it is from those industries over which our mighty 
organization assumes jurisdiction that there is welded the metals that manu- 
facture the ships and the guns and the tanks and the planes and the munitions 
of war to keep this war going until eventually and inevitably victory attends 
our efforts. 

I know that most every worker throughout the United States of America, 
particularly those affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
while they are producing in a mine, in a factory, or in a plant, are diligently 
applying themselves to the production of goods so essential to the winning 
of the war. They are thinking of that because, in addition to the broader 
aspects of the war situation itself, all those men and women have sons and 
daughters and relatives somewhere on a fighting front today, and with those 
thoughts constantly in mind I know that it shall be the avowed purpose of 
this convention, before it concludes its sessions, to declare in language that 
cannot be misunderstood or mistaken, that our prime motive as American 
citizens and as members of this mighty labor movement will be to keep going 
on, working and producing to win this war. We are not the type of an organi- 
zation that will falter by the wayside. When times get a little bit tough and 
situations become a little critical at home, this organization will always keep 
its chin up, having constantly in mind the need of performing that primary 
duty—the winning of this war. 

Other problems of great magnitude will undoubtedly be discussed in the — 
course of the convention—questions affecting the domestic economy of our 
own beloved country—and it shall be the definite obligation of this convention 
to see to it that through intelligent action some of the abuses from which our 
people now suffer will be corrected. 

It is the confirmed judgment of the President of ‘the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations that the national wage stabilization policy of the federal 
government is wholly outmoded. It is unworkable and it is definitely imprac- 
tical of successful operation. This mighty organization, over a year ago, 
in furtherance of a policy of national stabilization, declared to all of the 
people of the United States its wholesome support of the President’s seven- 
point program.‘ Unfortunately, the Congress of the United States of America 
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has not seen fit to support the Presidential requirements. It has fought labor 
while labor was supporting our Commander-in-Chief. It has fought the policy 
of CIO in its sensible endeavor to control inflation. It has fought subsidies. 
It has fought the creation of necessary appropriations to maintain and sta- 
bilize prices, until today it seems to be the almost universal consensus of 
opinion that there ‘is little hope among workers throughout this country that 
Congress has any earnest desire to either control prices or create the neces- 
sary subsidies to stabilize the price structure. 

So under those conditions I assume this convention will give intelligent 
and constructive consideration to solutions dedicated towards the ultimate 
stabilization of our entire national economy. 

Since your last convention your International Executive Board, at the 
urgent behest of members of our union all over the country, created a Na- 
tional Committee for Political Action. The convention will have an oppor- 
tunity, during its sessions, to give consideration to a report from that com- 
mittee that will be submitted to you. It may be apropos at this moment to 
remind you that the functions of this all-important committee will be dedi- 
cated toward rendering service to you, to the people whom you represent, 
and to all the people of the United States of America. 

The creation of the committee does not necessarily mean the creation 
of a labor party as such. The work of the committee shall be wholesomely 
dedicated toward the dissemination of educational material designed to inform 
our people about what is going on in the United States of America in the 
field of politics. Fourteen great regional offices will be created; necessary 
machinery will be set up for the dissemination of literature and information 
of a character calculated to be helpful to all ~€ the people throughout the 
United States. 

And so this committee’s function will be substantially educational in 
character. It is primarily designed to help every citizen in the United States 
of America. After all, a great organization such as the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations has definite national responsibilities that run to all of the 
people. This organization is an American institution whose work shall be 
devoted exclusively to the promotion of our concepts of American justice. 
The union itself is builded upon a rock of American concepts and precepts, 
and it is in the furtherance of those ideals that this very important committee 
will carry on its work. 

Your chairman was very happy to have presiding over that committee 
the distinguished president of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, Mr. 
Sidney Hillman. We hope and we believe we will secure the cooperation of 
other labor organizations in the performance of this work. We are quite 
sure that many public-spirited citizens will give their cooperation. Evidences 
are at hand already of civic-spirited groups in many communities and in 
many states throughout the nation volunteering their assistance to the com- 
mittee in the performance of its duties. And, by and large, we hope that this 
committee’s work will receive your wholesome support back home. 

There are other matters of prime importance to which of course you will 
naturally give your attention. For a period of eighteen months your organi- 
zation has sought world labor conferences. It is repeatedly suggested that in 
the universal interests of all the people, labor must necessarily play a very 
important part in the eventual peace. With that thought in mind the officers 
of your organization have anxiously sought the cooperation of all of the bona 
fide trade unions of the United Nations to get together in a meeting and there, 
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through the processes of discussion, logic and reason, define labor’s attitude 
toward the development of an eventual victorious peace. 

We encountered some difficulty with the American Federation of Labor. 
They had concluded in their majesty that it was not within our province to 
ask anybody to meet with us, and that at any rate they did not care to talk 
to the representatives of the CIO about world peace. That has been their 
adamant attitude—a very unfortunate position for that organization to take, 
in light of the tremendous responsibilities that devolve upon the leaders of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

The Trades Union Congress of Great Britain one year ago assumed the 
same attitude. It said that if the American Federation of Labor refuses to 
join with the CIO, then we can’t agree. Well, those are issues that have been 
discussed between the representatives of the American Federation of Labor 
and the representatives of the British Trades Union Congress, and the discus- 
sions culminated in the adoption of a resolution at a convention held in Eng- 
land only three weeks ago, where the delegates, by an overwhelming majority, 
authorized their Central Executive Committee to convene, under the auspices 
of the British Trades Union Congress, a world parliament of labor. Last 
Monday the Executive Committee of the British Trades Union Congress, at a 
meeting, decided to extend invitations to all of the truly independent labor 
organizations of the United Nations to meet some time during the month of 
May in the city of London for the purpose of giving consideration to those 
very, very important matters. 

And in confirmation of the Executive Committee’s action I have today 
received a cablegram from Mr. Bryn Roberts, who, if you remember, was a 
delegate representing the British Trades Union Congress to the United States 
last year, and who, in the course of his visit to this country, took occasion to 
address our convention. Mr. Roberts addresses the following cablegram to 
me today: , 


“Greetings to the 1943 CIO Convention. The British Trades Union 
Congress decision to convene world conference of labor, to which the 
CIO in its own right is to be invited will be, I believe, enthusiastically 
welcomed by your convention. This decision, although perhaps belated, 
not only records the recognition which the CIO rightfully deserves, but 
it also gives to all men of good will the opportunity of participating in 
the great work of world reconstruction which the coming victory will 
make possible. In this great task. I am confident that the CIO and other 
sections of American labor will make a great contribution. I cherish 
the memory of my visit to your convention last year and the friendships 
I then made. 

“With best wishes for a successful convention—Bryn Roberts.” 


So, my good friends, this cablegram indicates just what the Congrcss 
of Industrial Organizations can do when it puts its shoulder to the wheel. 
When the official invitation reaches us we shall be happy to accept and join 
with the representatives of other labor movements throughout the United 
Nations in attempting to solve many of the perplexing problems that have 
grown out of the present war. I am quite sure that labor, at a conclave 
of that description, representing as it will millions of workers all over those 
countries, will recognize as its first and foremost duty the drawing up of 
the kind of a charter that will stop war—stop war. I am hopeful that labor, 
in the course of these meetings, will amplify these declarations with the kind 
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of a resolve that will make it impossible for any of these nations to again 
engage themselves in either national or international or world-wide blood 
baths. That must be stopped when this war ends. 

It has been suggested, and perhaps maybe acted upon in the course of 
this convention, that American labor’s position in a world labor conference 
should look forward to the ultimate development of plans, particularly in the 
occupied countries, which will give to the workers of those countries the 
right to organize into unions of their own choosing without hindrance or in- 
terference on the part of anyone. 

I know of no more speedy way to get at the successful rehabilitation of 
Europe than by labor declaring that under any and all circumstances the 
workers of those countries be given an opportunity, of their own free will, 
to join labor organizations of their own choosing. 

As for the problems affecting both the internal and external post-war 
planning, you will have presented to you in the course of the convention the 
report of your officers which sets forth the aspirations of the CIO. Ample 
opportunity will be given you to look at the recommendations of your officers 
and discuss those plans, and doubtless before the convention concludes its ses- 
sions you, in conjunction with the officers of your organization will have made, 
through the processes of discussion here, both a substantial and constructive 
contribution to the solution of these vexing questions. 

I shall not attempt to undertake here at this moment a discussion of 
the many issues contained between the covers of this 74-page report. That 
will be done through the medium of resolutions presented to the convention. 
I believe it is sufficient for me to say that this convention will pave the way, 
through the medium of this report, for a trend of thinking in the United States 
of America that will be very helpful not only to the members of our own 
organization but to all of the people throughout the country. 

And so, my good friends, I conclude my opening remarks by declaring 
that the Sixth Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations is now in session. 


I thank you. 
The convention will now be in order and the Secretary will read the call. 


Secretary Carey read the Call for the convention, as follows: 


CALL 
For the 
Sixth Annual Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 


September 10, 1943. 

To All National and International Unions, Organizing Committees, Local 
Industrial Unions, and Industrial Union Councils Affiliated with the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations: 

GREETINGS: 

The indivisibility of the struggle in which we are engaged on the military, 
political and economic fronts becomes more apparent daily. Military victories 
will not suffice to create the kind of a world to which we look forward. As 
we work and fight, we must also build a people’s world free from want and 
fear. After guns have been silenced, our enemies must be confronted by a 


demonstration of democracy at work. 
The Congress of Industrial Organizations supports the President of the 
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United States both as the Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy and 
as a fighter for a world in which justice and peace are triumphant. We are 
determined to spare no effort to intensify the prosecution of the war in order 
that the armed forces of the United Nations may quickly strike the decisive 
blows against the tottering Axis forces to achieve their unconditional sur- 
render. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations, more powerful in numbers and 
more influential in leadership than ever before, must continue to construct 
a more influential political base to help translate our resolutions and aims 
into action. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations renews its pledge to fight for 
maintenance of full employment for all workers; price control; taxation in 
relation to ability to pay; industrial reconversion in the people’s interest; 
social security to share social risks; and, in the international sphere, a world 
order based on law and human rights. 

To fulfill its hopes for and efforts towards a constructive and lasting peace, 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations welcomes the opportunity to co- 
operate with all men of good will—in the labor movement, on the farms, in 
business and the professions, and among the consumers of America. 

In furtherance of our objectives and in accordance with the provisions 
of our Constitution, you are hereby notified that the Sixth Annual Convention 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations will be held at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., commencing at 10 a. m., Monday, Novem- 
ber 1, 1943. Convention headquarters will be located in the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel. : 

The CIO Executive Board will meet at 10 a. m., October 28, 1943, at 
Convention Headquarters, Philadelphia. 

Article VII of the CIO Constitution provides the basis of representation 
and the manner of election of delegates. 

Sec. 5. Each national and international union and organizing committee 
and each local industrial union shall be entitled to one vote for each mem- 
ber. Each industrial union council shall be entitled to one vote. 

Sec. 6. Each national or international union and organizing committee 
shall be entitled to the number of delegates indicated in the following scale: 


Upto 5,000 membership, 2 delegates 
Over 5,000 membership, 3 delegates 
Over 10,000 membership, 4 delegates 
Over 25,000 membership, 5 delegates 
Over 50,000 membership, 6 delegates 
Over 75,000 membership, 7 delegates 
Over 100,000 membership, 8 delegates 
Over 150,000 membership, 9 delegates 
Over 200,000 membership, 10 delegates 


Each local industrial union and industrial union council shall be entitled 
to one delegate. Local industrial unions may combine with other local indus- 
trial unions in a reasonable distance of one another and elect delegates to 
represent them. 

Sec. 7. Any affiliate which, at the opening date of the convention, is in 
arrears to the organization for per capita tax for two months or more shall 
not be entitled to representation to the convention. 

Sec. 8. The number of members of each national and international union, 
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organizing committee and local industrial union for the purpose of the con- 
vention shall be determined as of the month preceding the month of the 
opening date of the convention. The secretary shall submit to the conven- 
tion a printed list showing the number of votes and delegates to which each 
affiliate is entitled. 

Sec. 10. Not less than 30 days prior to the opening of the convention, the 
secretary shall furnish each affiliate with credential blanks in duplicate, which 
much be attested as required on the blanks. The duplicate shall be retained 
by the delegate, and the original sent to the secretary (of the CIO), and no 
credentials shall be accepted later than ten days prior to the opening date of 
the convention. 

Sec. 11. Prior to the opening date of the convention, the Executive Board 
shall meet and constitute itself or a subcommittee as the Credentials Commit- 
tee for the convention. Appeals from its decisions shall lie to the floor of 
the convention. The convention shall not be constituted for business until 
after the Credentials Committee shall have examined and reported on creden- 
tials of all delegates present at the scheduled time on the opening date of the 
convention. 

Sec. 12. All members of the Executive Board who are not elected as 
delegates shall be ex-officio delegates to the convention with all the rights 
and privileges of elected delegates, but without vote. 

Sec. 13. All resolutions, appeals, and constitutional amendments to be 
considered by the convention shall be sent not less than ten days prior to the 
opening date of the convention to the secretary, who shall sort and distribute 
them among the chairmen of appropriate committees. 

Delegates to the convention from Local Industrial Unions and Industrial 
Union Councils must be elected at official meetings of the specific union or 
council after this Call for the Convention is received and has been read to 
the union or council. The recording secretary of said union or council shall 
issue a notice signed by himself and the union or council president, at least 
three (3) days prior to such meeting, stating that the delegates are to be 
elected on a certain date. Delegates must receive a majority vote of the 
members present at such meeting, and no meeting other than the one first 
advertised and called in accordance herewith shall be recognized as an official 
meeting for the election of such delegates. 

PHILIP MURRAY, 
Attest: President. 
JAMES B. CAREY, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


The official Call for the convention was made a part of the permanent 


convention record. 
PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair at this moment would like to an- 


nounce the names of the following delegates as members of the Rules and 
Order Committee. 


RULES AND ORDER COMMITTEE 


William Pollock, Chairman; Douglas MacMahon, Secretary; James P. 
Dean, James J. Mitchell, Murray Weinstein, John W. Livingston, Noel Bed- 
dow, Mervyn Rathborne, A. J. Tomlinson, Ferdinand Smith, John Tartamella. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The convention will be in order. Chairman 
Pollock of the committee is prepared to submit his report. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF RULES AND ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Delegate William Pollock, chairman of the committee, submitted the 
following report: si 


RULES AND ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Rule 1. The convention shall be called to order daily at 9:30 a. m. and 
adjourn at 12:30 p. m.; reconvene at 2 p. m., and adjourn at 5 p. m. 

Rule 2. The main body of the hall shall be reserved for the exclusive 
use of delegates. Visitors shall occupy only those seats assigned for them. 

Rule 3. No member of the convention shall speak more than once on the 
same question until all who desire to speak shall have been heard. Speeches 
shall be limited to five minutes and no one shall be allowed the floor more 
than twice, except by consent of the majority. 

Rule 4. On questions coming up before the convention a roll call shall 
be taken upon the request of delegates representing thirty (30) percent of 
the membership, as evidenced by the records of the secretary of the con- 
vention. J 

Rule 5. Any member of the convention acting on the floor in such a 
manner as to annoy the proceedings of the convention shall be reprimanded 
for the first offense and for the second offense the presiding officer shall have 
his name stricken from the rolls of the convention as a delegate and his con- 
duct shall be reported to his constituents by the secretary. 

Rule 6. The convention shall be governed by Cushing’s Manual, except 
when a motion is made to table and there are amendments appended to the 
original motion. The motion to table shall then apply to the amendment or 
amendments and it shall require a new motion to table the original motion. 

Rule 7. When a motion to table is made, the motion shall not be put 
until the introducer of the original motion is given an opportunity to speak 
on the question. 

Rule 8. Committee reports on specific subjects shall receive prior con- 
sideration. 

Rule 9. Resolutions submitted after the date specified in the Call will 
require consent by a majority vote of the convention. 

Rule 10. Resolutions will be read by the committee upon request of dele- 
gates introducing them. 

Rule 11. Election of officers shall constitute a Special Order of Business 
and shall occur at 10 a. m. on Friday, November 5, 1943. 

WM. POLLOCK, 

JOHN TARTAMELLA, 

NOEL R. BEDDOW, 

A. J. TOMLINSON, 

JAMES P. DEAN, 

PHILIP M. CONNELLY, 

JOHN W. LIVINGSTON, 
Committee on Rules and Order of Business. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS . 


Report of Committee on Credentials. 
Appointment of Committees. 

Reports of Officers. 

Report of Committee on Officers’ Reports. 
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Report of Committee on Resolutions. 
Report of Committee on Constitution. 
Report of Committee on Appeals. 
Miscellaneous Business. 

On motion of Committee Chairman Pollock the report of the committee 
was unanimously adopted. 


5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONVENTION COMMITTEES 


The following committees were submitted to the convention for its 
approval: 


CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE 


Allan S. Haywood, Chairman; Harold J. Straub, Secretary; Grant Oakes, 
S. J. Hogan, Nathan Jacobsen, J. C. Lawson, J. M. Fox, L. A. Berne, Joseph 
Walsh, Alphonso Murray, Thomas Andert. 


OFFICERS’ REPORT COMMITTEE 


R. J. Thomas, Chairman; Reid Robinson, Secretary; John Doherty, Pietro 
Lucchi, Joseph Curran, Donald Henderson, J. F. Jurich, Joseph Selly, A. H. 
Esposito, L. S. Buckmaster, August Scholle, Abraham Chatman, James 
Fadling, A. J. Federoff, Albert J. Fitzgerald, W. J. Ferguson, Samuel Wolchok, 
_Eleanor Nelson, Adolph Germer, J. R. Robertson, Joseph B. Easton; Milton 
Murray, Philip H. Van Gelder, Samuel Levin. 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


Van A. Bittner, Chairman; Lee Pressman, Secretary; George F. Addes, 
Harry Bridges, Joseph Froesch, Abram Flaxer, Julius Emspak, John Green, 
Jacob Potofsky, Sherman Dalrymple, Morris Muster, Josephine Timms, 
Michael Quill, Emil Rieve, O. A. Knight, Walter Harris, N. A. Zonarich, Louis 
J. Clark, David J. McDonald, Worth Lowery, Willard Townsend, A. F. Koje- 
tinsky, James J. Leary, Frank Carmichael, Lewis Merrill, Walter Reuther. 


CONSTITUTION COMMITTEE 


Frank Rosenblum, Chairman; Clinton Golden, Secretary; Harry Block, 
Saul Mills, Frederick Myers, Frank Bender, George Baldanzi, Ernest Baker, 
Paul Christopher, Lewis McCracken, Ted Silvey, John Yancey, Darius Kline, 
Cecil Martin, Lawrence Marine, John Phillips, Richard Leonard. 


APPEALS COMMITTEE 


Richard T. Frankensteen, Chairman; William Sentner, Secretary; Martin 
Kyne, Charles Weinstein, Alex McKeown, Max Perlow, Leonard Lageman, 
Henry Wenning, Ben Gold, Charles Lanning, Paul Hull, Frank mannan, Louis 
Tarrant, Leland Beard, Louis Hollander, John Watkins. 


COMMITTEE ON PRESS AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Len DeCaux, Chairman; Vin Sweeney, Secretary; Cornelia Anderson, 
Leland Beard, Ernest Calloway, Robert L. Cruden, A. G. Delman, Graham 
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Dolan, Charles W. Ervin, Sam Eubanks, M. H. Forge, Svend Godfredson, J. B. 
S. Hardman, Leo Huberman, Lawrence Kammet, Helen Kay, Helen Kingery, 
George Kleinman, Ben Fisher, Sam Kramer, Edward Levinson, Milton Mur- 
ray, E. M. Schoffstall, Tom Wright, Jack Zucker. 

On motion of Secretary Carey the committees as recommended by Presi- 
dent Murray were unanimously approved. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 


Vice President Allan S. Haywood, Chairman of the Committee on Creden- 
tials, submitted the following partial report: 
November 1, 1943. 


To the Officers and Delegates of the Sixth Annual Convention of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations: 


In accordance with the terms and provisions of the Convention Call, 
your Committee on Credentials begs leave to report as follows: 

We have examined the credentials of 472 delegates, representing 38 
National and International Unions and Organizing Committees and one (1) 
Coordinating Committee, 30 State Industrial Union Councils, 100 City and 
County Industrial Union Councils, and 131 Local Industrial Unions, and rec- 
ommend these delegates be seated with the following votes: 


No. Delegates 
Name of Organization. Allotted In Attendance 


ALUMINUM WORKERS OF AMERICA 5 N. A. Zonarich 
W. J. Ferguson 
H. D. Williams 
Lawrence Marine 
R. W. Reed 


ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, CHEMISTS 3 Lewis Alan Berne 
AND TECHNICIANS, FEDERATION Martin Cooper 
OF James A. Gaynor 

—Alternate 
Beryl Gilman 
—Alternate 


AUTOMOBILE AIRCRAFT AND AGRI- 10 R. J. Thomas 


CULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS George F. Addes 

OF AMERICA, INTERNATIONAL Walter P. Reuther 

UNION Richard Frankensteen 
Wm. Stevenson 
Arnold Atwood 


John W. Livingston 
Paul E. Miley 
Charles Kerrigan 
Lew Michener 


BARBERS AND BEAUTY CULTURISTS 3 John Tartamella 
UNION OF AMERICA ~ PP. Charles DiNeri 
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Name of Organization 
CANNERY AGRICULTURAL PACKING 5 
AND ALLIED WORKERS OF AMER- 
ICA, UNITED 


CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA, 10 
AMALGAMATED 


COMMUNCATIONS ASSOCIATION, 4 
AMERICAN 


ELECTRICAL, RADIO AND MACHINE 10 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, UNITED 


FARM EQUIPMENT AND METAL 5 
WORKERS, UNITED 


FEDERAL WORKERS OF AMERICA 4 
UNITED 


FISHERMEN AND ALLIED WORKERS 3 
OF AMERICA, INTERNATIONAL 
UNION OF 


FUR AND LEATHER WORKERS UNION 6 
INTERNATIONAL 





No. Delegates 
Allotted 


' Sidney Hillman 


‘Charles Weinstein 








In Attendance 


Donald Henderson 
Harold J. Lane 
Conrad Espe 
Lewis Bentzley 
Armando Valdes 


Jacob S. Potofsky 
Frank Rosenblum 


Murray Weinstein 
Hyman Blumberg 
Leo Krzycki 
Joseph Catalanotti 
Abraham Chatman 
Jack Kroll 


Joseph P. Selly 
Harold Taylor 
Josephine Timms 
Dominick Panza 


Albert J. Fitzgerald 
Julius Emspak 
Harry Block 

Victor Decavitch 
William Sentner 
Ernest DeMaio 
Michael Fitzpatrick 
C. S. Jackson 

Leo Jandreau 
James McLeish 


Grant W. Oakes 
John Shaffer 
Charles Lawson 
Richard Marhanka 
John Watkins 


Eleanor Nelson 
Darius Kline 
Arthur Stein 
Richard Weber 


Joseph F. Jurich 
John E. Olofson 
Ruth Weijola 


Ben Gold 

Pietro Lucchi 

Irving Potash 

Abe Feinglass 

Isador Pickman 
Augustus J. Tomlinson 














No. Delegates 


Name of Organization 


FURNITURE WORKERS OF AMERICA 
UNITED 


GAS, COKE AND CHEMICAL WORKERS 
OF AMERICA, UNITED 


GLASS, CERAMIC AND SILICA SAND 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, FEDERA- 
TION OF 


INLAND BOATMEN’S UNION OF THE 
PACIFIC 


LONGSHOREMEN’S AND WAREHOUSE- 
MEN’S UNION, INTERNATIONAL 


MARINE COOKS’ AND STEWARDS 


UNION 


MARINE ENGINEERS’ BENEFICIAL 
ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL 
MARINE AND SHIPBUILDING WORK- 


ERS OF AMERICA, INDUSTRIAL 
UNION OF 


MARITIME UNION, NATIONAL 


19 


Allotted 


5 


10 


In Attendance 


Morris Muster 
Max Perlow 
Ernest Marsh 
Nick Allegretti 
George Bucher 


Martin Wagner 
Cecil Martin 
William Ross 
Jacob Applebaum 


Joseph Froesch 
Leland Beard 
Lewis McCracken 
Ralph Reiser 
Willard Pelican 


John M. Fox 
Ralph Goldsmith 


H. R. Bridges 
J. R. Robertson 
Ernest Baker 
Frank Andrews 
Charles Pfeiffer 


Nathan Jacobsen 
Henry Krohn 
William Pitts 


Samuel J. Hogan 
Warren C. Evans 


John Green 

Philip H. Van Gelder 
Andrew A. Pettis 
Edw. Denhart 
Walter S. Pollard, Sr. 
W. R. Carter 
William C. Pommerer 
George W. Wright 
Thomas Flynn 
Herbert B. Moyer 


Joseph Curran 
Ferdinand C. Smith 
M. Hedley Stone 
Frederick N. Myers 
Howard McKenzie 








Name of Organization 


MINE, MILL AND SMELTER WORK- 
ERS, INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 


NEWSPAPER GUILD, AMERICAN 


OFFICE AND PROFESSIONAL WORK- 
ERS OF AMERICA, UNITED 


OIL WORKERS INTERNATIONAL 
UNION 


OPTICAL WORKERS COORDINATING 
COMMITTEE 


PACKING HOUSE WORKERS OF AMER- 
ICA, UNITED 


PAPER, NOVELTY AND TOY WORKERS 
INTERNATIONAL UNION, UNITED 


RETAIL, WHOLESALE AND DEPART- 
MENT STORE EMPLOYES OF AMER- 
ICA, UNITED 





No. Delegates 


In Attendance 


Reid Robinson 
James J. Leary 
Louis Tarrant 
Neil Weston 

W. J. Madill 
Stuart Myers 
Mrs. Eunice Dolan 


‘Milton Murray 


Sam B. Eubanks 
Jules Schick 
Arthur D. Riordan 


Lewis Merrill 
Richard Lewis 
Norman Sayer 
Evelyn Adler 
Albert Shepard 


O. A. Knight 
E. C. Conarty 
C. P. Myers 

J. T. Tidwell 
L. G. Jackson 


Thomas E. Andert 
Morris Greif 


Lewis J. Clark 
Frank Ellis 

Philip Weightman 
Herbert March 
Ralph Baker 
Edward F. Roche 
F. W. Dowling 
Meyer Stern 


Anthony H. Esposito 
Harry Sayre 

J. C. Oliver 

Charles Bridgewater 
Samuel Norcini 


Samuel Wolchok 
Samuel S. Lowenthal 
Leonard Levy 

Harry Tuvim 

Martin C. Kyne 
Irving M. Simon 
Harold Kibbons 
Martin Koppe 














No. Delegates 


Name of Organization 
RUBBER WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
UNITED 


SHOE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
UNITED 


STATE, COUNTY AND MUNICIPAL 
WORKERS OF AMERICA 


STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, 
UNITED 


STONE AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, UNITED 


TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF 
AMERICA 


21 


Allotted 


9 


10 


10 


In Attendance 
S. H. Dalrymple 
Charles E. Lanning 
L. S. Buckmaster 
Harold E. House 
H. R. Lloyd 
Joseph MacKenzie 
Edw. L. Barnes 
W. I. Vaught 
J. T. Rupert 


Frank R. McGrath 
James J. Mitchell 
Raymond Swanson 
Freda Casso 
Margaret DeLacey 
I. Rosenberg 


Abram Flaxer 

Henry W. Wenning 

Mort Furay 

Jack Strobel 

James King 

Philip Prince 
—Alternate 

Tom Fitzpatrick 
—Alternate 


Philip Murray 
David J. McDonald 
Clinton S. Golden 
Van A. Bittner 
Bernard G. McPaul 
Roy M. Sayers 
Raymond J. Haselip 
Alfonso Murray 
Louis H. Zelle 

R. O. Nelson 


Henry Clay Ledyard 
John C, Lawson 
W. John Mitchell 


Emil Rieve 

George Baldanzi 
William Pollock 
William Smith 
Alexander McKeown 
Joseph Knapik 
Joseph Hueter 
Haywood D. Lisk 
Joseph Leeds 

Roy R. Lawrence 





Name of Organization 
TRANSPORT SERVICE EMPLOYES, 
UNITED 


TRANSPORT WORKERS UNION OF 


AMERICA 


UTILITY WORKERS ORGANIZING 


COMMITTEE 


WOODWORKERS OF AMERICA, INTER- 


NATIONAL 


No. Delegates 
Allotted 


3 





In Attendance 
William S. Townsend 
John L. Yancey 
George Weaver 


Michael J. Quill 


- Douglas L. MacMahon 


John Lopez 
Maurice H. Forge 


.James J. Fitzsimon 


Harold J. Straub 
Allan S. Haywood 
Edward T. Shedlock 
Richard Brown 


Worth Lowery 
James Fadling 
Vernon Chase 
J. E, Laux 
Ed Lohre 
Nigel Morgan 


STATE INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 


Name 
Alabama State 


No. Delegates 





Arkansas State ... 





California State 





Colorado State 





Connecticut State 





Georgia State . 





Illinois State 





Iowa-Nebraska State 








Kansas State ........ 
Kentucky State 





Massachusetts State 








‘Maryland and D. C. State 
Michigan State 





Minnesota State 





Missouri State 





New Jersey State 





New York State 





Ohio State 





Oregon State 





Oklahoma State 





Pennsylvania State 








Rhode Island State 
Tennessee State 





Allotted 


Ll el ce ee se ee 





In Attendance 


Noel R. Beddow 
Wm. R. Henderson 
Philip M. Connelly 
Michael Livoda 
John J. Driscoll 

C. H. Gillman 
Samuel Levin 
Orvel T. Champ 
Carl Stevens 

Al Whitehouse 
Joseph A. Salerno 
Ulisse DeDominicis 
John W. Gibson 
Sander Genis 

A. F. Kojetinsky 
Irving Abramson 
Louis Hollander 
Ted F. Silvey 
Stanley W. Earl 
James P. Dean 
John A. Phillips 
Frank J. Benti_ 
Paul R. Christopher 

















No. Delegates 


Name 


Texas State 
Utah State 
Virginia State 
Washington State 
West Virginia State 
Wisconsin State 
Wyoming State 























Allotted — 


be ee ee 


In Attendance 


I. R. Gray 

Clarence L. Palmer 
Ernest B. Pugh 
Frank Andrews 
John B. Easton 
Mel J. Heinritz 
Adolph Germer 


STATE AND COUNTY INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 


Birmingham, Alabama 
Gadsden, Alabama 
Huntsville, Alabama 
Alameda County, Oakland, California ........... 
‘Contra Costa, Martinez, California ................. 
Los Angeles, California 
Sacramento, California 
San Diego, California 
Santa Clara and San Benito County, San 
Jose, California 
San Francisco, California 
Denver, Colorado 
Stamford, Connecticut 
New Castle County, Delaware 0000.0... 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Chicago, Illinois 
Decatur, Illinois 
E. St. Louis, Ilinois 
Alkhart, Indiana 
Evansville, Indiana 
Joliet, Illinois 
Qud City, Illinois 
Tri City, Illinois 
Vermillion, Illinois 
New Castle, Indiana 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Lake County, Indiana 
Madison County, Indiana 
St. Joseph County, Indiana 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Ottumwa, Iowa 
Webster County, Iowa 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Western Maryland, Maryland 
Greater Boston, Massachusetts ........:ccccccccseee 
Tri City, Massachusetts 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
Bay County, Michigan 
Detroit and Wayne Counties, Michigan ........ 
Emmet County, Michigan 
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Bee eee 


OO 


Frank I. Parker 
R. E, Farr 

G. W. Prince 
Ruby Heide 

Lee Pressman 
Jas. Thimmes 
Bjorne Halling 
Len De Caux 


C. W. Fowler 
George Wilson 
Wm. B. Taylor 
David Abrams 
Gilbert Lewis 

W. H. Crawford 
Fullerton Fulton 
James B. Gent 
Wm. F. Gerhard 
Clement A. Nitka 
Harley Howell 
Cecil Martin 
Donald Teigland 
Clyde Huffstutler 
Leo Goodman 
Walter Frisbie 
Joseph K. Shepard 
Arthur Daronatsy 
Robert Harvey 
James McEwan 
Orval Champ 
Orval T. Champ 
Ben Henry 
Robert W. Starnes 
James Drury 
Harry E. Castle 
Jack Hurvich 
Lincoln M. Gammon 
Richard T. Leonard 
Richard Carter 

C. Pat Quinn 
Robert Jahn 








No. Delegates 


Name 
Greater Flint, Michigan 
Jackson County, Michigan 
Pontiac, Michigan 
Port Cities, Michigan 
Saginaw District, Michigan 
Wastenaw County, Michigan 0.000.000. 
Duluth, Minnesota 
- Hennepin County, Minnesota 
Iron Ranges, Minnesota 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Central Jersey, New Jersey -cccccsseccssesssccssesennssseein 
Hudson County, New Jersey 
Union and Middlesex Counties, New Jersey 
Greater Buffalo, New York 
Greater New York, New York 
Canital District, New York ........................... 
Rochester, New York : 
Durham, North Carolina 
Allen County, Ohio 
Akron, Ohio 
Greater Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Montgomery County, Ohio 
Butler County, Ohio 
Franklin County, Ohio 
Jefferson and Harrison Counties, Ohio 
Lorain, Ohio 
Sandusky, Ohio 
Greater Springfield, Ohio 
Stark County, Ohio 
Toledo, Ohio 
Trumbull, Ohio 
Muskingum County, Ohio 
Oklahoma County, Oklahoma 
Blair County, Pennsylvania 
Clearfield County, Pennsylvania 
Beaver County, Pennsylvania 
Berks County, Pennsylvania 
Butler County, Pennsylvania 
Delaware County, Pennsylvania 
Erie, Pennsylvania 
Lawrence County, Pennsylvania .................... 
Lycoming, Pennsylvania 
Northampton County, Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Steel City, Pennsylvania 
Tarentum District, Pennsylvania 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


































































































Dallas-Tarrant County, Texas o..ccccccccccoecceo: 


Allotted 


1 


n 
af 
1 
1 
1 
1 
ul 
a 
1 
1 
1 
i 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
a 
i 
al 
aI 
1 
ui 
1 
1 
1 
uE 
1 
1 
u 
1 
y | 
1 
a 
1 
a 
1 
1 
iL 
1 
i 
1 
1 
1 
1 
ul 
1 
1 
1 


In Attendance 


Wayne Adams 
Ben Probe 

John Bridgewater 
Ben Probe 

John Skrocki 


’ Ambrose D. Johnson 


Hilding E. Schoen 
Luverne Noon 


‘Kenneth Harrington 


James Ritchie 
Oscar A. Ehrhardt 
Walter Czajkowski 
Ernest Thompson 
Roger Todd 
Andrew Stasio 
Saul Mills 

Samuel Falcone 
John H. Cooper 

C. W. Ball 

Paul E. Bowers 
Paul M. Fessenden 
Ben Herman 
Richard E. Reisinger 
C. Clyde Mathews 
Robert J. Davidson 
Howard N. Porter 
John Brownlee 
Wm. A. McPhillips 
Drayton Bickley 
Austin L. Patton 
George McGrew 
Thomas N. Russell 
Harry Wines 
Albert J. Marsh 
Gola Whitlow 

A. B. Martin 

John Brophy 
Charles G. Yoho 
Harry Boyer 

Wm. J. Hart 
Thomas Graham 
John H. Graney 
Samuel G. Neff 
Ned Kocher 

John Posrak 
Michael Harris 
Anthony J. Federoff 
Ralph Sims 
Charles Wilson 

A. R. Hardesty 

















No. Delegates 


Name 
Richmond, Virginia 
Bellingham, Washington 
Grays Harbor, Washington 
Tacoma and Pierce Counties, Washington...... 
Thurston County, Washington ©... 
Wheeling, West Virginia 
Cabell County, WeSt Virginia .0.0..0..:0.ccccccccu 
Wood County, West Virginia 00.0... 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
Fond Gu Lac, WisSCOmsin .0.....cccccccccossssssssssvseesssseeneeseees 
Milwaukee County, Wisconsin ........0..0...0....0. oe 

















Allotted 


ee ep pe 


In Attendance 


Frank Grasso 

J. F. Jurich 
Adolph Germer 
Roy W. Atkinson 
Frank M. Andrews 
William Kessler 
Robert C. Edwards 
John Brownlee 
Leonard G. Berg 
Meyer Adelman 
Harold Christoffel 


LOCAL INDUSTRIAL UNIONS 


No. Delegates 


No. Local Industrial Union 
1 United Cork Workers, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
8 United Drug Workers, Boston, Mass... 
53 United Cereal Workers, Irwin, Pa......... 
75 Newsboys LIU, Los Angeles, Calif.......... 
114 Soap and Glycerine Workers, Kansas 
City, Kans. 
119 Dental and Surgical Workers, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
128 Hotel and Restaurant Workers, Balti- 
more, Md. 
182 United Ice Cream Workers, New York 
City 
276 United Sugar Workers, Baltimore, Md. 
309 United Laundry Workers, Chester, Pa. 
356 Hotel and Restaurant Workers, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
366 United Soap Workers, Bristol, Pa......... 
415 United Photographic Employes, New 
York City 
425 United Bakery Workers, Bethlehem, 
Pa. 
452 United Tool and Instrument, Saginaw, 
Mich. ... 
453 Production Workers, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa 
478 LIU, Austin, Minn. 
485 United Veneer Box and Barrel Work- 
CYS, POrtSMOuth, Va. .W.reccccccosecorsssrseeeneeessnee 
920 Printing and Paper Trades, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 



































25° 


Allotted 


I 


1 
1 
1 


In Attendance 
William Kuehner 
Joseph F. Duggan 
Dominick Spasbo 
C. W. Fowler 


Irwin L. DeShetler 
Robert G. Hastings 
Frank J. Bender 
Thomas Cometa 
William Williamson 


Mary Pinkoski 


John Hanahan 
James B. Carey 


Patrick A. McDonough | 
Victor Ulevitch 
August Scholle 


Ben Henry 
Eva M. Sauers 


Arthur Bishop 


Paul Jansey 








580 


582 
587 


607 
636 


710 
757 
766 


782 
790 


836 
890 
897 
907 


917 
934 
960 


961 


977 
1022 


1061 
1064 


1072 
1075 


1076 
1077 


1078 


1101 


No. 


Local Industrial Union 


United Sugar Workers, Long Island, 
NN. %. 


United Distillery, Ruffsdale, Pa............... 


United Theatre Employes, Hazleton, 
Pa. 


United Veneer and Lumber Workers, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Culinary and Bartenders, Portland, 
Oreg. 


United Bakery Workers, Dayton, Ohio 
United Bartenders, Helper, Utah ........... 


United Restaurant Workers, Hazleton, 
Pa. 


United Trades, Helper, Utah..................... 
United Laundry Workers, Milwaukee, 
Wis. amt 
United Junk Peddlers, Toledo, Ohio... 
United Belt Workers, Chicago, I]l......... 
United Heater Equipment, Buffalo, 
oS ia 
United Handle Workers, Sequatchie, 
Tenn. z 
United Sugar Workers, Sugarland, Tex. 
United Pencil Workers, New York City 
Bakers and Confectionery, Browns- 
ville, Pa. 
United Chocolate Workers, Camden, 
Nd. 
United Bakelite Workers, Decatur, Ill. 
United Bakery Workers, Pawtucket, 
Rcd; 
United Timber 
Franklin, Va. 
United Hotel and Restaurant, Detroit, 
Mich. 
Sugar Refinery Workers, Boston, Mass. 
United Galvanizing Workers, Balti- 
more, Md. Be Meee NE 
Amalgamated LIU, Pontiac, Mich............ 



































and lLumberyard, 











United Distillery Workers, Westwego, 
La. 


United Bakery Workers, Allentown, 
Pa. 


United Sugar Workers, Arabi, La........ 
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No. Delegates 





In Attendance 


George Speth 


Philip Murray Curran 


William M. Butler 


Powers Hapgood 


A. F. Hartung 


Walter Harris 
Frank Bonacci 


Thomas Cann 
Frank Bonacci 


Alex Scrobell 
Morton Elder 
Glen E. Sigman 


Hugh Thompson 
Lee J. Sorsby, Jr. 
Timothy F. Flynn 
Arthur L. Waltz 


John P. Harrington 


Ernest Kornfeld 
Frank Monaghan 


Cc. C. Smith 
Robert A. Johnson 


Paul Domeny 
Walter F. Nolan 


Richard Perry 
Robert Scott 


Fred C. Pieper 


George Craig 
Hazel Behenna 


























































































No. Local Industrial Union Allotted In Attendance 
No. Delegates 
1104 United Bakery Workers, Pottstown, 
Pa. 1 Loren J. Houser 
1111 United Cooperage Workers, Arabi, La. 1 Larry Steinberg 
1112 United Ice Plant Workers, Hunting- 
ton, Pa. 1 Louis Caponi 
1114 United Cork Workers, Beaver Falls, 
Pa. 1 Regis J. New 
1120 United Ladies’ Garment Workers, 
Hudson, Pa. 1 Joseph M. Walsh 
1124 United Sugar Workers, Reserve, La.... 1 Antoine Songy 
1126 United Cooperage Workers, Gretna, 
* La. 1 Archie W. Graham 
1132 United Macaroni Workers, Cumber- 
land, Md. 1 Sidney Katz 
1155 Allied Trades, Jackson, Mich..................... 1 Tom Shane 
1167 United Sugar Workers, Gramercy, La. 1 Fred C. Pieper 
1175 Page Production Workers, Chicago, 
Til. 1 Robert C. Travis 
1177 United Bakery Workers, Sayesville, 
RK... 1 Francis Carmichael 
1180 United Bakery Workers, Cape Gira- 
deau, Mo. : 1 Thomas Murray 
1185 Postal Carriers and Clerks, New Or- 
leans, La. 1 Martin J. Walsh 
1186 United Sugar Workers, Reserve, La.... 1 Antoine Songy 
1187 United Laundry Workers, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 1 R. E. Starnes 
1189 United Celotex Workers, Marrero, La. 1 Cyril Bernard 
1190 United Building Supply Workers, Mar- 
rero, La. 1 Fred C. Pieper 
1192 LIU, Kansas City, Mo. cc ecccccccecsssssnee 1 Joseph Denoncourt 
1197 United Mill and Lumber, New Ken- 
sington, Pa. 1 Albert Towers 
1198 United Lime and Cement, Kenova, 
W. Va. 1 William Edwards, Jr. 
1201 LIU, Philadelphia, Pa 1 Herman Rau 
1203 United Brick Workers, Chester, Pa...... 1 Emil Dean 
1205 United Clay Products, Clearfield, Pa. 1 John Radzyminski 
1207 United Building Service and Mainte- 
Nance, Pittsburgh, Pa. -..cccccccsscssssssesee 1 Herbert Lieberum 
1210 Construction and Maintenance, Seat- 
tle, Wash. 1 Roy W. Atkinston 
1213 United Brick Yard Workers, Bar- 
boursville, W. Va 1 B. T. Wolford 
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No. 


1216 
1217 
1218 
1220 
1223 


1228- 


1230 
1232 


1234 
1236 


1235 


1239 
1240 


1241 


1242 
1248 


1249 


1253 


1254 


1255 


1256 
1259 


1260 


1261 


1267 


1268 
1274 


1277 





No. Delegates 


Local Industrial Union 
ERO. Kansas City, Mo... 2.2 
Amalgamated LIU, Lansing, Mich.....-... 
LIU, Suffolk, Va 
Transport Workers, Memphis, Tenn... 
United Slag Workers, Donora, Pa.......... 
Construction and Maintenance, Chi- 
cago, Il. ms 
United Brick Workers, Johnstown, Pa. 
United Scrap Yard Workers, Monon- 
gahela, Pa. ... 
LIU, Youngstown, Ohio 
United Sawmill and Timber Workers, 
Cass, W. Va. 
United Laundry and Dry Cleaning, 
Beckley, W. Va. 
Folding Box Workers, Dayton, Ohio... 
United Clay Product Workers, Large, 
Pa. 


United Clay Product Workers, Court- 
ney, Pa. 
United Slag Workers, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Office Building Service Workers, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
United Liquor and Food Service, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
United Laundry Workers, Beaver Falls 
Pa. 
United Clay Product Workers, Mo- 
nongahela, Pa. 


United Building and Service and Main- 
tenance, Grand Rapids 


LIU, Spokane, Wash 


United Lumber, Iron, Chemical, Man- 
celona, Mich. 


Metal Weather Strip Workers, De- 
troit, Mich. : 2 
United Waste Paper Workers, Balti- 
more, Md. 


United Construction and Maintenance, 
Newark, N. J. 


United Building Trades, Gary, Ind......... 


United Candy Workers, Lynchburg, 
Va. 


Stone Tool Workers, S. Boston, Mass. 
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Allotted 


1 


er ar 


In Attendance 
Herman Leiner 
Herbert T. McCreedy 
Chester Morgan 
Earl A. Crowder 
Howard Hague 


John Davidson 
John Zeman 


Eugene Maurice 
Jas. C, Quinn 


O. W. Singleton 


John O'Dell 
Ed Hilland 


Joseph Germano 


Elmer Maloy 
Clifford Shorts 


Boyd L. Wilson 
Albert Haywood 
Clark Applebe 
John M. Mayerik 


Severino Pollo 
Frank Trainor 


Ernest Bennett 
James Robb 
Roy Stevens 


Ewald Sandner 
William Mayo 


Robert Boyer 
Charles Lyons 








No. Delegates 


No. Local Industrial Union 

1279 United Scrap, Salvage, Waste Mate- 
rial Workers, Pittsburgh, Pa................ 

1280 United Building Trades, Evansville, 
Ind. 

1281 United Cement Workers, Essexville, 
Mich. 

1284 United Tent and Awning Workers, 
Springfield, Il. 

1285 United Maintenance Workers, Clear- 
field, Pa. 

1286 Distillery Workers, Wilder, Ky.............. 
1289 United Dairy Workers, Torrington, 
Conn. 

1291 United Laundry Workers, 
nooga, Tenn. 

1292 United Copper Products Workers, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

1293 United Building Service Workers, 
Burgettstown, Pa. 

1295 United Creosote Workers, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

1296 United Theatrical Workers, Coraopolis, 
Pa. 

1300 United Building Supply Workers, Har- 
vey, La. 

1301 West Bank Amalgamated, Marrero, 
La. 

1302 United Food Workers, Cincinnati, Ohio 
1303 United Chemcal Workers, Springfield, 
Mass. 

1305 United Flour Mill Workers, Newton, 
Kans 

1315 Belle Meade Distillery Workers, Lin- 
den, Va. 

1316 LIU, Kansas City, Mo. cccccceccescssssessseee 
1317 United Coppersmiths and . Helpers, 
Boston, Mass. 5 

1318 Bartenders and Barmaids, Wichita, 
Kans. 

1320 Structural Workers, Birmingham, Ala. 
1329 Hotel and Restaurant, Louisville, Ky. 
1330 Carton, Container and Paper, Nor- 
wood, Mass. 

















Chatta- 









































1334 United Cemetery Workers, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 
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Allotted 


1 


In Attendance 
John Grecula 
Chas. Barranco, Jr. 
~ William J. Fagan 
John W. Grajciar 


Elmer Cope 
Martin Burns 


Edward McCrone 
W. B. Frazier 

J. B.S. Hardman 
Arthur Invernizzi 


James Gallagher 


C. B. Newell 
Frank Hardesty 


Jos. D. Cannon 
Harry Haberthear 


Leo S. Rieve 
Harold Edwards 


Fred Foss 
N. I. Callourick 


Frederick L. Bloodsworth 
Walter Smethurst 
Carey E. Haigler 

A. E. Phillips 


Lewis F. Hartford 


John LaMaur 











No. Delegates 





No. Local Industrial Union Allotted In Attendance 
1335 United Roofing Workers, York, Pa...... 1 William Leader 
1339 Altoona Car Shop Workers, Altoona, 

Pa. if Carl W. Zorger 
1340 Juniata LIU, Altoona, Pa. o.com 1 Thomas A. Bloom 
1341 Altoona Foundry, Altoona, Pa. ................ 1 A. B. Martin 


Respectfully submitted, q 
Allan S. Haywood Chairman; Harold J. Straub, Secretary; Grant Oakes, 
S. J. Hogan, Nathan Jacobson, J. C. Lawson, J. W. Fox, L. A. Berne, Joseph 
Walsh, Alphonso Murray, Thomas Andert. 


On motion of Committee Chairman Haywood the report of the committee 
Was unanimously adopted. 


PUERTO RICAN AND CANADIAN GUESTS 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: At our convention here this morning there are 
three distinguished representatives of the Puerto Rican Confederation of 
Workers, and also two representatives of the Canadian Congress of Labor, 
in the persons of Senator Barreto Perez, Mr. Colon Gordiany, and Miguel 
A. Domenech, of the General Confederation of Workers of Puerto Rico; and 
Mr. A. R. Mosher, president, and Mr. Pat Conroy, secretary, of the Canadian 
Congress of Labor. 

The Chair would like to entertain a motion that those gentlemen be 
seated in the convention as honored guests. 

DELEGATE ADDES (Automobile Workers): I so move you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The motion was seconded by Delegate Potofsky and was unanimously 
carried. 


PRESENTATION TO PRESIDENT MURRAY 
By Mrs. Faye Stephenson, President of the Congress of Women’s Auxiliaries 

President Murray, I have the honor and privilege to present a scroll to 
you this morning in behalf of our officers, delegates to the Conference, and 
the members of the Congress of Auxiliaries. The letters inscribed on this 
scroll represent the feeling and expression of every mmber of our Congrss 
of Auxiliaries: 

“To President Philip Murray: Your great leadership and your helpful 
understanding has given the delegates to the Third Annual Conference of 
the Congress of Women’s Auxiliaries inspiration to redouble their efforts 
to build a strong and united front by mobilizing the women in the CIO folds 
to help their unions carry out the victory program of the CIO.” 

This is signed by the officers and delegates of the Third Annual Confer- 
ence of the Women’s Auxiliaries of the CIO. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I wish to express to the officers and ladies of 
the Ladies’ Auxiliaries of the Congress of Industrial Organizations my whole- 
some appreciation for this token of great support. The Ladies’ Auxiliaries 
of our great organization have been doing a remarkable job for our union 
in almost every line of endeavor. It has been particularly true in the recent 
work of our Committee for Political Action, and also in the organization’s 
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efforts to curb inflation by rolling back prices and through the creation of 
the necessary subsidies to control prices. They have also rendered com- 
mendable service to the members of our Legislative Committee both in the 
City of Washington and throughout the several states. 

Mrs. Stephenson, in behalf of that organization, I desire to again extend 
to you my thanks. 


CONVENTION PHOTOGRAPH 
A photograph of the convention delegates was taken. 
MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: In response to an invitation extended the 
President of the United States to attend our convention, I received under 
date of October 21 the following reply from the President, which I would like, 
with the permission of the delegates, to insert in the record at this time. 


October 21, 1943. 
Dear Mr. Murray: 

I have received your invitation to attend and address the Sixth Annual 
Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations at Philadelphia on 
November 1. I regret exceedingly that heavy responsibilities, which I know 
you fully appreciate, will prevent me from accepting the invitation and being 
with you. 

Please extend to the officers and members of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations my greetings and good wishes upon the occasion of their con- 
vention. I and others responsible for the conduct of the war are gratified 
that the work performed by American wage earners in the manufacture and 
delivery of the munitions and implements of war is being felt on every part 
of the battlefront. The effort has been splendid and the skill, speed and ca- 
pacity for cooperation have made an industrial output which has never been 
equalled before. 

I am appreciative also of the participation of American workers in every 
aspect of the war effort, as well as in that most important part which they 
take on the production lines. They have made a splendid contribution 
through purchases of war bonds, both out of their union treasuries and by 
their individual purchases. They have made an adaptation of civilian life to the 
needs of war with sincere purpose to endure in good spirit the inconveniences 
made necessary by the war. The morale of American workers has been good. 
To those of your officers and members who have contributed to this good 
performance and this high morale, I wish to express my thanks and at the. 
same time to urge a continuation of the drive to maintain existing production 
levels and even to increase those levels in some instances. Every effort is 
being made by the Government to hold down the prices of those items in the 
budgets of working people which are essential to health and decent comfort 
and for this the cooperation of your members will be needed. 

We are reaching the period when new demands will be made upon labor 
to set aside personal preferences in favor of he necessities of the country. 
In times of peace the great mobility of American labor has been one of the 
items of which we have been proud. In the beginnings of the war effort this 
habit of mobility was undoubtedly of the greatest use in enabling remote 
plants and shipyards to recruit the necessary labor for the enormously ex- 
tended program. Today we have reached the point, however, when it is 
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essential to stabilize the personnel and employment around any given plant, 
to reduce the turnover and to keep the same people at the same job so far as 
is humanly possible. This will often mean considerable sacrifice to individuals, 
but this is the kind of effort which will be asked and which I know will be 
delivered by the workers of America once they understand how vital it is both 
to the war effort and to the maintaining of reasonable balance in the cost of 
living. 

I invite and expect your continued active support and cooperation in the 
fulfillment of the no-strike pledge of American labor, in the increasing effort 
in production, in stabilizing wages to balance our economy, and in financial 
and moral contribution to the direct war effort until every need is met, every 
battle fought, until victory is won and the peace established. 

With best wishes for constructive deliberations in your convention, I am, 


Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I should like to say to the delegates that before 
We recess for the noon adjournment that we are going to have a working 
convention here. We want you to be here promptly when the convention 
meets both in the morning and in the afternoon. We are meeting in the 
midst of war and we don’t have too much time to play, so I should like the 
convention hall, so far as the delegates, at least, are concerned, to be filled 
when we meet in the forenoon and also in the afternoon. The rules provide 
that we recess at 12:30 to reconvene at 2 o’clock. I mean 2 o’clock, remember 
that. I will hit the table with the gavel at 2 o’clock to proceed with our 
business if there are only a dozen delegates present. Remember, I don’t want 
to be required to caution the delegates again. I repeat this is a working 
convention and we have to work. That is your job and that is my job, and 
the best way to do that kind of work is to be on the job here at every session 
promptly. 

The convention will now recess to meet promptly at 2 o'clock this 
afternoon. 

At 12:25 o’clock p. m. the convention adjourned until 2 o’clock p. m. 


FIRST DAY—MONDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order by President Murray at 2 o’clock 
p. m. 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


Delegate David McDonald, Secretary of the United Steelworkers of 
America, summarized the report of President Murray, copies of which were 
distributed to the delegates. 

The report follows: 











Report of President Philip Murray 


of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
Philadelphia, Pa., November 1, 1943. 


To the Officers and Delegates of the Sixth Constitutional Convention of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


GREETINGS: 

Conforming to the provisions of the Constitution, the President of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations and his associates are submitting this 
report of their stewardship. 

The basic principles upon which this organization was founded have 
brought from the workers of the United States and Canada a response, 
the equal of which has never been shown in the history of labor. The or- 
ganization finds its roots in the mills, mines, fields and factories where 
workingmen and their families, understanding its objectives, are in grow- 
ing numbers lending greater support to the CIO. 

It was the privilege of the President to visit most of the States since the 
last convention and address meetings in large industrial and agricultural 
centers. Through those meetings and conferences we have come to have 
an even greater appreciation of the grave responsibilities devolving upon 
our Unions in this period of internal crisis. Our Unions have been unswerv- 
ing in their support of our Nation’s war effort; our Unions have supported 
our Commander-in-Chief who is charged by the American people with the 
responsibility of directing the destinies of our Nation in this, the most crit- 
ical period of our history. 

This report presents to the convention the many problems which have 
confronted us since the Fifth Constitutional Convention of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations concluded its sessions last year. We have 
zealously endeavored to guard and protect the interests of American work- 
ers at their jobs. We have, with each succeeding day, manifested an ever 
increasing interest in legislative, social and other matters affecting our 
internal economy. The record graphically portrayed in this report sets 
forth the various steps that have been taken by the representatives of this 
organization in these matters. Further evidence of our activities in mat- 
ters pertaining to the prosecution of the war, as you will note, are set forth 
in detail. 

We have religiously maintained our no-strike pledge. We have given 
this pledge without any qualification or conditions. Labor recognizes that 
for the duration of the war there must not be any strike or stoppage of 
work. Each member and each leader of organized labor must make it his 
responsibility to discharge with scrupulous care this solemn obligation. 
We have subscribed to the limit in each of our Nation’s War Loan Drives. 
We have loaned complete support to each of the Nation’s War Fund 
drives. We have contributed to blood banks; and in all such vital matters 
the members of our organization have been ever in the forefront. Our 
organizations have assisted in establishing USO headquarters to provide 
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comfort and recreation for those in the Armed Forces. We have partici- 
pated with civic, religious and other groups in devising plans designed to 
assist our country. Our record of achievement in the field of production 
is without parallel in the history of this or any other country. We take 
pride in pointing to the fact that it was our own organizations which con- 
ceived labor-management cooperation ideas to accelerate and increase 
production. 

The report shows that we have not been blind to our responsibilities. 
We recognize that we are an important segment of the national population, 
and as such must ever carry on in the assumption of these obligations until 
the day of eventual and inevitable victory. Our organization. is repre- 
sented in many important Federal and State war agencies, and the report 
shows the part our representatives have played in defining programs de- 
signed to bring speedy victory in this war. 

We point with justifiable pride to the remarkable growth of our organi- 
zations’ membership since the last convention. The record shows that over 
one million new members have joined our various international unions 
during the past twelve months. It is also interesting to recall that 1,150,000 
members of various CIO Unions are now in the Armed Forces. In this 
regard it is well to note that our boys and girls in the Armed Services main- 
tain their membership without the payment of dues. They are protected 
by seniority provisions in many of our outstanding collective bargaining 
contracts, and as they return from the Armed Services to their respective 
homes, there will be no obligation upon them to pay initiation fees to hold 
membership in a CIO Union. 

We will, in the course of the convention, either through the medium of 
this report, or by special resolutions, suggest or recommend policies to meet 
the exacting requirements of our situation during the war, and also in post- 
war planning. We are manifesting great interest in protecting the rights 
of members of the Armed:Forces when they return from duty or when the 
war is over. We have driven for increases in monetary allotments to 
assure greater security for both the soldiers and their dependents. It 
is our judgment that better hospitalization and medical care should 
also be offered those young men and women fighting to protect the well 
being of those of us who are left at home. Increased educational oppor- 
tunities, and the use of Federal grants to provide scholarships for them are 
other matters in which we assume leadership. In that regard, and at the 
urgent request of the National Commander of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, we have selected a committee to work with that organization in de- 
fining a program calculated to afford the greatest measure of security to 
the young men and women in the Armed Forces of the United States. 

We are interested in developing better understandings ’twixt the labor 
movements of all of the countries fighting with us in this great war. We 
should like to know what they are thinking about, and what their pro- 
grams are with reference to the future of all of the peoples, and particu- 
larly to prevent the repetition of another bloody conflict. Labor’s prime 
interest is to stop wars; if any contribution can be made in the field of 
international labor collaboration toward the attainment of this objective 
then the effort will be worth while. 

We are interesteed in the economic rehabilitation of countries now occu- 
pied by the Axis forces, as well as Axis Germany and Japan. We are not 
unmindful of our initial obligation to our own people at home, and believe 
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that the responsible labor organizations of the United States should with 
dispatch meet for the purpose of giving consideration to questions affecting 
the internal economy of our own great country. 

As the unconditional surrender of the Axis enemies becomes more cer- 
tain, we must anticipate devious attempts to weaken our military effort. 
On the domestic front we see this danger in the work of the certain power- 
ful interests at home which seek to disunite the people by sowing seeds of 
distrust between groups, setting one race against another by provocative 
discrimination against Negroes and other minority groups and by inciting 
insurrections. ‘They seek to sow seeds of distrust among the peoples of the 
United Nations in the attempt to drive the United States apart from Great 
Britain or Britain and the United States apart from the Soviet Union. The 
same elements have their agents within the labor movement who for politi- 
cal reasons or personal ambitions are willing to risk the entire future of the 
nation in our present struggle for survival by creating division, encouraging 
strikes and stoppages of work to impede the maximum production of war 
materials. 

Partisan politics are indulged in with the repeated accusations that the 
war policies of our Commander-in-Chief are formulated for the purpose 
of maintaining himself in office. 

The aim of those thus seeking to weaken our war effort is clear. It is 
immaterial whether they do so through misunderstanding or as the agents 
of the Axis powers. The actual result of such efforts, if successful and 
permitted to continue, is to so weary and discourage the people as to lay a 
basis for the acceptance of a negotiated peace with the Axis enemies. It is 
the task of organized labor to excise from our national life this present 
threat of compromise and appeasement. 

Organized labor recognizes some of the basic weaknesses in the effort 
of the Administration to accomplish a total mobilization necessary for the 
maximum prosecution of the war. There has been a laxity in the organiza- 
tion of a wholehearted coordinated effort on the home front. This is evi- 
denced by the overlapping agencies, resulting in conflicting authority and 
an absence of administrative coordination which impairs the efficiency of 
our efforts here at home. Lack of ability to effectively control prices and 
unjust tax measures and the demonstrated unworkability of directives which 
not only freeze wages but tend to freeze working conditions have a tendency 
to lower the morale and productive efficiency of American workers. 

However, the CIO addresses itself directly to these shortcomings and 
abuses, demanding that they be corrected in the interest of our Nation. In 
doing so the CIO aims solely to accomplish an ever-increasing mobilization 
of the people and our resources and to forge the national unity behind our 
Commander-in-Chief, thereby assuring the successful prosecution of the 
war. 

On the military front it is important that we recognize the position which 
the United Nations have reached. 

Since the Casablanca conference, with its call for the unconditional sur- 
render of our Axis enemies, momentous events have occurred. Anglo- 
American troops have cleared the Axis enemies out of Africa. Sicily has 
been invaded and liberated. Mussolini’s fascist regime has been destroyed. 
Italy has been invaded. 

The Anglo-American air forces have achieved air superiority over Eu- 
rope and with deadly bombing have poured daily thousands of tons of 
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bombs upon the key industrial and communications centers of our enemies. 
The Japanese in the South Pacific have been stopped and their expulsion 
from their conquered territory has begun. The peoples of occupied Europe 
are continually sabotaging the military effort of their oppressors and in the 
case of Yugoslavia actually conducting military warfare against the Ger- 
man armed forces. 

At the same time, the Soviet Army has conducted the magnificent and 
heroic Winter and Summer offensives which have driven the overwhelming 
bulk of the total Nazi army and its satellite followers from Stalingrad to 
the Dneiper where painful pleas are being made by Hitler to bolster his 
tottering forces. 

It is our wish to extend words of commendation to our Commander-in- 
Chief and the Chief of our military staff for their joint strategy in the 
conduct of this war. Insofar as America is concerned, this is truly a global 
war as our sons and daughters are now engaged in combat with the Axis 
enemies on almost every front. Transportation of essential troops and 
materials has been extremely difficult due to shipping and other problems. 
We hail the mighty accomplishments of our country and its military strate- 
gists and our Armed Forces. We have an abiding faith in their genius and 
knowledge of the strategems that must be developed to bring about a 
speedy and unconditional surrender of our Axis enemies. 

The coalition warfare of the United Nations is the key to our victory. 
The quick dispatch of Mussolini’s government is the outstanding example 
of what such coalition warfare on the part of the United Nations can do to 
the Nazi-Fascist power. 

The conditions for obtaining the unconditional military surrender of the 
Axis forces have been created. The moment for which the free peoples 
of the world, as well as the unfortunate human beings of the occupied ter- 
ritories, have awaited so eagerly, is approaching. 

Preparations have been made for the decisive full scale invasion of Eu- 
rope to crush the Nazi forces between the telling blows of the Soviet forces 
on their side and the Anglo-American forces on our side. We must realize 
that victory which will come through the approaching decisive battles, will 
be accompanied by numerous casualties and overwhelming sacrifices. The 
noha might of the Axis enemies cannot be overcome without serious 
osses 

We must expect to meet the attempts of our Nation’s enemies at home 
to undermine the home front in order to weaken the military effort. The 
insidious anti-British and anti-Soviet Union propaganda will be intensified 
to destroy the coalition warfare of the United Nations which is the greatest 
danger to Hitler. If hesitation and division are permitted to seep in, Hitler 
is afforded the respite he needs to re-build his forces. Such delay not only 
assists those who urge the negotiated peace, but also prolongs the war with 
ee promise of even greater casualties and losses for those in our Armed 

orces. 

But the answer of organized labor to this danger is clear. We pledge 
our continued and undivided support to our Commander-in-Chief in fight- 
ing men, in production, and in patriotism to enable the United Nations to 
smash forward with the coalition offensive that has been initiated to an 
immediate military destruction of the fascist Axis. 

There are certain fundamental principles which are involved in this 
people’s war of national liberation. We are fighting for the right of the 
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people of every nation to be free, the right of the people to settle their own 
affairs and to choose their own government. We are fighting for the right 
of the common people to be free from want, free from fear, and their right 
to achieve security and to make a decent living. We are fighting for the 
right of the working men and women of all the countries to join labor unions 
of their own choosing so that through such democratic machinery they can 
in turn assure the continuance of democracy within their respective nations. 

These vital rights can be secured to the people of the world only through 
the military and political destruction of Nazism, Fascism and Japanese 
tyranny. 

Just as national unity is so essential to the conduct of the war, equally 
so is the need of preserving the United Nations. Hitlerism marched for- 
ward only so long as it was able to divide and conquer. The Nazi hordes 
over-ran one nation at a time while other nations who were on its list 
waited the attack instead of joining the United Nations in their attempt to 
smash the Nazi. The forging of the United Nations has welded the peoples 
of the world into a mighty force which will prove indestructible. We must 
preserve this achievement not merely during the war but for peace. Any 
effort to separate or set apart any of the United Nations must be treated 
as a blow against the cause of the United Nations and the common people. 

’ The common people must see to it, through international labor collabora- 
tion, and in the proper conduct of the war, that the future of the world 
after the war will not be determined by financial or commercial interests 
which seek to re-establish the very conditions which gave rise to the Hitler 
New Order. The people are fighting to be free and to enjoy their God-given 
rights. We are fighting to establish—and we must see to it that there shall 
be established—the kind of a world in which our aspirations common to 
us all, namely, the preservation of our liberties, the achievement of se- 
curity, and the assurance of a decent living, will be atttained. 

These and many other matters of prime importance will be presented 
to you in this convention. As was previously pointed out the CIO is more 
powerful numerically and more firmly entrenched in the life of America and 
as such our responsibilities are likewise greater. Through the enunciation 
of constructive policies and programs designed to protect the well being of 
our country and all of its people, we will continue to grow and become more 
influential in the life of our Nation. We are sure this convention will meas- 
ure up to these responsibilities. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD AND VICE-PRESIDENTS 


The work and activities of the CIO since the last convention have been 
carried on by your Executive Officers with the help and guidance of the 
Executive Board and Vice-Presidents. Five meetings of the Executive 
Board have been held in order that problems which have faced the CIO 
could be presented and CIO policies agreed upon. 

For the purpose of considering immediate major problems regarding 
organizational, governmental, legislative and other matters affecting the 
membership of the CIO, the Vice-Presidents have met five times since the 
{ast convention. 
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MANPOWER 


As this report is being prepared manpower problems have again moved 
into the spotlight. The problems themselves are not new. They have 
been the subject of discussion and debate for more than a year and a half. 
At the present time, however, they have reached a new height of urgency 
and danger to the effectiveness of important sectors of our national war 
production machinery. : 


There has been a tendency in certain sections of our national govern- 
ment to utilize these recurrent manpower crises as an occasion for rushing 
forward with the superficial and extremely dangerous panacea’ known as 
national service legislation. It is assumed in effect by the supporters of 
this type of legislation that when there is not enough housing, inadequate 
transportation, insufficient child care facilities, inadequate community 
facilities with respect to sanitation and related matters to take care of the 
number of workers needed in a particular area, and when this problem has 
been complicated by new contracts requiring additional workers in the 
same area and by the continued failure of many employers to undertake 
upgrading and in-training programs and otherwise to make sure that avail- 
able workers are utilized most efficiently and at their highest skills, it is 
enough simply to pass a law directing that labor be drafted. 


The CIO has consistently urged that apart from the evils inherent in 
the attempt to resort to compulsory labor, the approach embodied in the 
national service legislation is ineffectual and actually contains dangers of 
further complicating rather than aiding our manpower situation. The 
CIO therefore has been opposed to and will oppose the enactment of any 
National Service Legislation. 


More than a year ago when manpower considerations in our productive 
operations began to come to the fore, the CIO presented a program of 
action. We pointed out then that the question of the most effective use 
of the services of the men and women workers of the country for war 
production could not be considered in a vacuum separate and apart from 
the handling of contract allocation, production programming and other 
aspects of our war production activities. Contracts were still being allo- 
cated to areas of labor shortage. New war production facilities were being 
constructed in areas of labor stringency, while existing facilities, usually 
owned by smaller corporations, which were convertible to war production 
and operating with already available bodies of labor were not being 
brought into war production. 


In areas where a vastly increased labor supply was needed and was 
being recruited, the complete inadequacy of housing and transportation 
provisions was causing wasteful turnover and loss of man hours. Women 
workers who might otherwise have been available for full participation in 
war production were not able to enter war work or to devote their full 
energies to war work because of the lack of child care facilities. Negro 
workers in large numbers, even in areas of great labor stringency, were 
either denied an opportunity to work at all or were being kept at un- 
skilled jobs instead of being upgraded and advanced to assure the most 
efficient utilization of their highest possible skills. Selective Service 
Boards were in some instances withdrawing men from industries and 
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occupations in which the critical shortage was such that their services were 
far more valuable to the war effort in industry than in uniform. Finally, 
many employers, in most instances insured against loss by virtue of a 
cost-plus contract, were hoarding skilled workers, and others were failing 
to enter upon programs of job simplification to reduce the number of 
skilled workers needed in operation. Related practices in non-industrial 
areas were exemplified by the continued retention of large bodies. of work- 
ers in tobacco and cotton production despite the existence of an already 
accumulated supply sufficient for the needs of several years. 


It was thus clear then as it is today that the most efficient national 
utilization of the services of the men and women workers of the country 
is not merely a question of drafting those workers. It is a question of 
adopting manpower to virtually all the elements of our production 
machinery and program. It requires coordination of all of our agencies 
of government and cannot be carried out solely by an isolated manpower 
agency. It requires many lines of constructive action and cannot be 
effectuated merely by directing the arm of compulsion to the individual 
worker. 


The CIO presented these considerations to various Congressional com- 
mittees and agencies of government during this past year. Unfortunately, 
we can report only slight progress. There have been symptoms of grow- 
ing recognition of the soundness of our program. At the present time the 
extent to which it will be possible to bring that program into full or sub- 
stantial operation remains to be seen. 


The Tolan-Kilgore-Pepper Bill has been sidetracked in Congress. A 
concession to the growing recognition of the necessity for central coordina- 
tion of production, manpower and economic stabilization agencies has 
been made, however, in the creation by executive order of the Office of 
War Mobilization. To date, however, there has been only slight indication 
of any program of true central coordination and planning on the part of 
that agency. With specific relation to the manpower situation only the 
so-called Baruch Report, prepared by Mr. Bernard M. Baruch and Mr. 
John Hancock with reference to the West Coast situation, reflects any 
trend in the direction of a really integrated approach to production, man- 
power and economic stabilization programs. 


In the War Manpower Commission the vital necessity for bringing 
labor and management into closer relationship to the direct operational 
levels of the handling of the nation’s manpower has been recognized to 
some extent during this past year. CIO and AFL representatives have - 
been appointed to serve as Deputy Administrators of the Commission. 
Mr. Clinton S. Golden, Assistant to the President of the United Steel- 
workers of America, has been designated to fill that position which he has 
occupied along with his position as Deputy Director of the War Produc- 
tion Board. In addition, CIO has continued to participate along with the 
other major labor organizations in the Management-Labor Policy Com- 
mittee, on which Mr. Michael Ross, Washington representative of the 
Industrial Union of Marine & Shipbuilding Workers of America, served 
as the personal representative of the President of the CIO. 


During the past year the War Manpower Commission has been engaged 
in broadening its activities with respect to area employment stabilization 
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programs which are adopted and administered with the assistance of joint 
labor-management committees. These programs, calculated to control 
employe transfers within the areas of their operation, have been insti- 
tuted in increasing numbers of communities throughout the country. Reg- 
ulation No. 7 issued by the Commission on June 1, 1943, and amended 
August 16, 1943, placed these programs on a more uniform national level 
and set forth in addition a national set of standards governing employment 
and referral of workers to apply to all areas of the nation in which local 
programs had not been specially worked out. Under the national pro- ° 
gram as set out in Regulation No. 7 employers are permitted to hire indi- 
vidual workers who have during the preceding sixty days been engaged 
in essential employment only if the worker has a statement of availability 
issued by his last employer or by the United States Employment Service. 
Such statements of availability are to be given to employes in essential 
occupations only on discharge or layoff or if the worker is leaving his 
essential employment under conditions set forth in Regulation No. 7, 
including undue personal hardship, wage standards below War Labor 
Board established levels, employment of the worker at less than full time, 
or at less than his highest skill. 


The Commission has also issued Regulation No. 4 on April 16, 1943, 
and amended August 16. This regulation is completely unrelated to con- 
siderations of manpower distribution or utilization but has to do rather 
with wage controls. In fact it finds its authorization in Executive Order 
9328, the President’s “Hold-the-line” order, rather than in any manpower 
directive. The order in its original form placed wide restrictions on the 
power of an employe to transfer to a position paying a higher wage rate. 
The CIO pointed out that the Regulation thus actually sacrificed the need 
for highest utilization of skills in favor of a policy which sought only pre- 
vention of wage increases. In its revised form the Regulation has taken 
somewhat greater account of manpower considerations and now forbids 
transfers to higher paid jobs only if such a transfer is in violation of the 
provisions of an employment stabilization program approved by the War 
Manpower Commission. 


The War Manpower Commission program reflected in the employment 
stabilization activities and Regulation No, 7 of itself made no provision 
for the most significant aspects of the manpower problem. It may per- 
haps be said that the limited scope of the Commission’s own field of oper- 
ations made impossible the kind of broad many-pronged attack necessary 
to assure the most effective use of the widest possible supply of manpower 
in the nation. It was no surprise therefore to those familiar with the sit- 
uation when in an area such as the West Coast the difficulties reached a 
stage of profound danger to the entire war production picture. 


The Baruch Report on West Coast aircraft manpower, delivered to 
War Mobilization Director Byrnes in mid-August and released publicly 
in mid-September, echoed in broad outlines the substance of the analysis 
which the CIO had made and which several congressional committees, 
notably the Tolan and Kilgore Committees, had urged. The Baruch 
Report noted that proper handling of manpower had been made impossible 
by the failure of government agencies to work as a team with a clearly 
defined program; pointed out as one of the causes of our manpower diffi- 
culties that production had been planned, new facilities built and con- 
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tracts awarded without adequate regard to the supplies of labor available 
locally; pointed to the alarming rate of turnover in West Coast plants 
and urged the necessity for prompt steps to improve housing and trans- 
portation conditions, erect additional day-care shelters, correct unsanitary 
conditions, enforce price and rent ceilings; recognize the necessity for case 
by case determination on the need for wage adjustments} suggested study 
of the possibilities of sound and adequately safeguarded wage incentive 
plans; pointed to the necessity for assuring utilization of under-employed 
farm workers and the necessity for curbing less essential industries to 
release workers for more essential jobs. 

Not all of these elements of the analysis made by Messrs. Baruch 
and Hancock are embodied in the manpower plan promulgated by the 
Director of the Office of War Mobilization. he plan does, however, 
provide for the integration at the local level of a number of different 
agencies concerned with factors related to manpower, including the War 
Production Board, the War Manpower Commission, the War Department, 
the Navy Department, the Maritime Commission, the War Food Admin- 
istration, the Office of Defense Transportation, and others. It does pro- 
vide for some correlation between contract allocation and manpower dis- 
tribution. In substance its major portions are related to the establish- 
ment of a system of labor priorities based on urgencies of production and 
essential services. The plan recognizes the necessity for plant inspection 
to eliminate labor hoarding and under-utilization of skills. It recognizes 
the relationship between manpower problems and community and living 
conditions. 

The plan leaves much to be done. The provision for coordination of 
government agencies is limited to the local level. There is no provision 
for the kind of unified direction, planning and scheduling on a national 
level that is necessary at the present time. 

The reference in the plan to elimination of labor hoarding and under- 
utilization of manpower give no definite clue as to whether we may expect 
real hardheaded, widespread, thoroughgoing plant inspection followed by 
firm insistence on management policies which will assure full utilization 
of labor at its highest skill. The recognition in the plan of the need for 
improved housing, child-care and community facilities is brief and general. 
It offers rather a suggestion that these problems be solved than a concrete 
program for their solution. 

These limitations will not, of course, lessen by one degree labor’s deter- 
mination to devote its full energies to assisting and cooperating in the 
solution dealing with the West Coast manpower problem. 

Provision for full labor participation in the operation of the plan would 
have helped remedy the defects of omission and assure the most effective 
application in practice of principles only generally outlined in the plan. 

Labor today recognizes the problem of manpower distribution and utili- 
zation as a key challenge to American technical, industrial, organizational, 
and productive genius. It is not a challenge which can be met by the 
deceptively simple tactic of passing a law to force American workers from 
plant to plant at the point of a bayonet or to impose the shackles: of 
slavery. It is a challenge which can and will and must be met. It is a 
challenge which can be met only by proper organization and planning. in 
government and industry and by direction of our energies immediately 
and directly to the causes which have created the problem. 
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TAXES 


One of the most important factors in the stabilization of our domestic 
economy is the national tax program. A committee consisting of Lee 
Pressman, Chairman, Raymond Walsh, and Nathan Cowan, has been 
addressing itself to this problem, consulting with representatives of 
the Treasury Department and preparing material for submission to the 
Executive Board and the national officers of the CIO on the basis of | 
which our tax program has been formulated. 


The 7-point national economic policy enunciated by President Roose- 
velt embraced a stabilization of wages and prices together with the enact- 
ment of a tax program that would secure all the necessary revenue for 
the government to finance the war on the basis of ability to pay. Con- 
gress, through the work of the same reactionary coalition which has con- 
sistently blocked other war measures of the President, has failed in its 
obligation to enact an adequate wartime tax measure. To the contrary, 
tax legislation has been of a character as to actually aggravate existing 
economic abuses and special privileges at the expense of low income 
groups. 

In the enactment of the 75% Ruml Plan giving a tax windfall to high 
income groups and the elimination of the President’s Executive Order 
limiting net annual salaries to $25,000, Congress demonstrated a callous 
indifference to the additional burdens to be imposed upon the low income 
groups and a complete disregard of our war needs. 

At the pending session of Congress, one of the most important tasks 
will be the consideration of tax legislation for 1944. There has been 
unleashed an intensive campaign for a sales tax and opposition to any 
increased taxes for personal high incomes or any increase in corporate 
taxes. The propaganda of those in favor of that type of program is to 
the effect that the low income groups have an excess purchasing power 
which is supposedly adding to the dangers of inflation. This drive seeks 
to levy a national wage cut directed primarily against the low income 
groups. Any such result would be a direct blow against the war effort. 


President Roosevelt has said that “total war is a grim reality. It means 
the dedication of our lives and resources to a single objective: Victory.” 
Labor has dedicated its fullest efforts and energies and resources to the 
achievement of that single objective. The tax legislation for 1944 must 
be consistent with such objective. 

Through universal and effectively enforced rationing of all basic com- 
modities, combined with a strict control of prices, we seek to establish a 
fair apportionment among all our people of our average national supply 
of food and clothing and other goods. The national tax program must not 
be permitted to defeat the fundamental aim of price control and rationing. 
There can be no justification for a tax program which deprives any civilian 
of that minimum amount necessary to enable him to buy his allotment of 
the limited amount of food, clothing and other necessities in which we 
must all share in this critical period. If we are to maintain the “health 
and productivity of the civilian population,” as demanded by President 
Roosevelt, there can be no attempt to cut into the income of the $30 a 
week married couple whose income is barely enough to enable them to 
purchase their equitable share of our civilian production. 
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The recommendations of Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau to 
the House Ways and.Means Committee for a 1944 tax program have 
very serious shortcomings. Thus, while the program gives recognition 
to the need of eliminating any tax burden on the low income groups 
through the repeal of the Victory Tax, yet it suggests lowering exemptions 
and increasing the tax burden for those earning less than $25 a week. 
Further, the Treasury Department’s proposals ignore completely the 
possibilities of obtaining increased revenue by plugging loopholes, elimi- 
nating special privileges, and providing adequate increases in corporate 
taxes. 

The CIO tax program is calculated to raise the funds necessary to win 
this war and to raise them in the manner which will contribute most to- 
ward the winning of the war. This program in brief provides: 

(a) Amendment of the tax laws to exempt from taxation all single 
persons earning $800 or less, or married couples earning $1,500 or less, 
with an additional allowance of $400 for each dependent. This minimum 
amount will guarantee to low income groups that under an effective ration- 
ing and price control system they will be able to obtain their share of the 
available basic goods necessary for life and productive efficiency. This 
minimum amount must not be decreased or cut into through any forced 
savings measure since the effect of any such proposal upon the minimum 
living standards would be the same as an immediate wage cut. 

(b) Firm and unalterable opposition to the sales tax or any other 
similar form of tax. Such taxes cut into the food and clothing budget 
of war workers and impair the health and efficiency of war workers by 
preventing them from acquiring their minimum share of the limited sup- 
ply of available goods, 

(c) Repeal of the Victory Tax which imposes a flat 5% burden on all 
wages down to the worker earning only $12 a week, with no regard to 
living costs, family obligations, and dependents. 

(d) Tax rates should be moved sharply upward for all income brackets, 
starting at $3,000 and increasing rapidly and progressively after $5,000. 
The increased rates should be such, that the maximum net income after 
taxes should not be permitted to exceed $25,000. 

(e) All special privileges and loopholes should be eliminated, as the 
taxation of interest from State and local bonds and a requirement for 
mandatory joint income tax returns. . 

(f) The normal and surtaxes on corporate profits should be increased 
to 55% as against the present rate of 40%. All available figures show an 
all-time high in corporate profits, after taxes, for 1943 as against all 
preceding years. Even these profits do not reveal the actual profits due 
to the establishment of increasingly large “contingency reserves,” provi- 
sion for rapid write-off of costs for war plant facilities and the payment 
of excess salaries and bonuses to company officials. 

We must also oppose any attempt to repeal the present outstanding law 
authorizing the government to re-negotiate its contracts with private con- 
cerns where it finds that unconscionable profits are being made as a result 
of the contract prices. ‘Through the process of re-negotiation billions of 
dollars have been returned to the United States government by these 
corporations producing war materials. 

(g) There can be no justification for any corporation earning more 
money during the war period than they did during the peace time period. 
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Excess profits derived during the war and out of war activity must be 
completely eliminated. There must not be any blood profits derived out 
of the war. For the duration of the war no corporation should expect 
to earn more than 5% on its first ten million dollars of invested capital 
and 4% on all amounts above that. We therefore propose a 100% excess 
profits tax on profits above these levels. Appropriate allowances can be 
made for those small business concerns with less invested capital. 

Under the present law 10% of the taxes placed on the excess profits - 
corporations are to be returned to the corporations after the war. This 
constitutes an unwarranted discrimination in favor of those corporations 
which are showing swollen war profits. The CIO has therefore proposed, 
in lieu of this discriminatory provision, that post-war tax refunds to cor- 
porations be limited to and determined by the real need for rehabilitation 
after the war. 

(h) Estate and gift taxes should be drastically increased over present 
levels. 

As war workers and taxpayers, the membership of the CIO must get 
started now for action on the kind of tax program the country needs for 
victory. Our CIO unions, our auxiliaries, our civic and fraternal organiza- 
tions, our church groups should be pressed into action now. Our friends 
and our members—all must work on this vital program. If we delay in 
our action the selfish minorities in Congress will gather their strength to 
work against any Win-the-War tax program and instead will impose tax 
legislation which will levy greater and greater burdens upon the war work- 
ers who are least able to pay. Taxes are a basic part of total mobilization 
for total war. It is now the task of our membership to make them work 
for victory. 


NATIONAL WAR LABOR BOARD 


Because of labor’s unqualified pledge that there shall be no strikes 
or stoppages of work for the duration of the war, the National War 
Labor Board has become one of the most important agencies affecting 
the welfare of labor. As a tripartite institution comprised of representa- 
tives of labor, management and the public, the War Labor Board has 
made a remarkable contribution toward the effective conduct of the war. 
There have been weaknesses in the procedure and policies of the Board, 
-but labor has had an opportunity, through the tripartite composition of 
the Board, to express its views and in large measure effect improvements. 
Also, it must be recognized that on some basic issues such as the wage 
policy the difficulties do not stem from the Board but rather from execu- 
tive orders and directives that are issued by superior authority. 

On April 8, 1943, the President issued Executive Order 9328 which 
seriously curtailed the authority of the Board to approve wage adjust- 
ments. The CIO accepted the basic principle underlying this executive 
order, namely, the stabilization of wages and prices as of their relation- 
ship which prevailed on September 15, 1942, which called for a roll back 
of prices to the level which prevailed on that date, but also called for 
revision of the executive order to restore to the Board-the authority to 
make wage adjustments to eliminate wage inequalities. 
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As a result of the campaign conducted by the CIO on this basis, Exec- 
utive Order 9328 was subsequently revised to grant further leeway to the 
Board to approve wage adjustments to iron out wage inequalities. Under 
this authority the War Labor Board promulgated its policy covering the 
establishment of the wage rate brackets for various occupations in order 
to permit rates of any group of workers in a particular occupation to be 
raised to the minimum of the applicable bracket. It has become increas- 
ingly clear that the application of this formula does not eliminate acknowl- 
edged wage rate inequalities, which adversely affects the morale and 
productive efficiency of the ‘workers involved. The bracket policy is 
predicated upon local factors which tends to break down national wage 
rate patterns established on an industry-wide basis through collective 
bargaining by the CIO industrial unions. ‘These defects have very 
seriously aggravated critical manpower situations by tending to cause 
high turnover of personnel due to the disparity of wage rates in the same 
locality for similar type of work. 

Collective bargaining contracts customarily contain provisions for the 
adjustment of disputes relating to wage rate inequalities. The strait- 
jacket imposed through the Board’s present policy has put an end to the 
process of collective bargaining on this vital issue. 

To meet these problems the national wage policy should be adjusted as 
follows: 

(a) The national commitment of the government must be met in roll- 
ing back prices to the level of September 15, 1942, or the difference, at 
least, made up to the wage earners by adjustment in their wage rates. 

(b) The War Labor Board must be given the authority to make neces- 
sary wage adjustments to eliminate wage rate inequalities or to otherwise 
aid in the effective prosecution of the war. This authority was conveyed 
to the President in the law of October 2, 1942, and in turn bestowed upon 
the Board in the President’s Executive Order of October 3. The processes 
of collective bargaining in the field of wage rate inequalities must be per- 
mitted to operate. 

(c) The National War Labor Board should give heed to the needs of 
basic and mass production industries where the wage pattern has been 
established on a national basis so that wage adjustments could be made 
within such industries on the basis of equal pay for like work. 

The Executive Order 9328 permits collective bargaining agreements 
to be executed between employers and unions pursuant to which, for 
increased production, employes will receive increased earnings. This 
general category should be examined very closely ,because on the one 
hand it would result, if successfully utilized, in increased earnings for 
the workers, and on the other hand will increase war production. How- 
ever, employers may be tempted to use this device solely to speed up the 
workers in order to inflate their profits. 

The CIO has taken the position with the government agencies that 
have broached the subject that any agreement on this issue must be 
worked out between the union and the employer directly involved. The 
CIO has stated that it will oppose any attempt by any government agency 
to impose a national wage incentive system. This problem must be solved 
through collective bargaining in specific cases between the union and the 
employer affected. 

We have suggested that such agreements should be simple and under- 
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standable and should incorporate guarantees that: (a) the increased effort 
of the workers for increased production will not result in a lowering of 
hourly or incentive rates; (b) the employes should be assured a minimum 
40-hour work week to avoid layoffs during the week resulting from poor. 
managerial scheduling of work; and (c) the basis of normal production to 
be chosen as a guidepost to determine increased production and increased 
earnings should be related as of September, 1942, in order to take into 
consideration the increased production which has resulted since then for 

which the workers may not have received any increased earnings. : 

Union security has become practically an established policy of the 
Board. Essentially, only in such cases where the union invalved has 
evidenced a violation of the no-strike pledge has union security been 
denied. Organized labor must recognize that this has been a remarkable 
achievement during the present war. It furnishes the greatest assurances 
to organize labor that the cessation of hostilities will not find unions com- 
pletely at the mercy of those employers who still yearn to return to the 
era of yellow-dog contracts and the open shop. 

The Board has effectively prosecuted its policy of equal pay for similar 
work within the plant, thereby preventing any discrimination against 
Negroes or women workers. This must also be hailed as a tremendous 
achievement toward improving industrial relations and the productive 
efficiency of the workers in the conduct of the war. 

The Board, until recently, recognized its obligation to assume jurisdic- 
tion over all labor disputes regardless whether the employer was in inter- 
or intra-state commerce or whether the specific employer was directly 
involved in war work or not. This realistic view was based upon the fact 
that our war economy was fully integrated and that industrial strife in 
any segment would necessarily have its impact elsewhere with disastrous 
effect upon the entire war production effort. More recently the Board 
is adopting the trend of refusing to accept jurisdiction over certain disputes 
even though the wages of the employes that may be involved are subject 
to the control of the Board. This trend, if permitted to continue un- 
checked, may cause very serious difficulties. Certainly it is the intent and 
policy of the Nation that for the duration of the war there should not be 
any strikes or industrial strife in any part of our war economy., With this 
principle in mind it is essential that the War Labor Board meet its solemn 
obligation to settle all labor disputes where collective bargaining and 
mediation have failed. 

It should also be recorded that a substantial portion of the program 
set forth by the CIO at its last convention in regard to the procedure and 
policies of the War Labor Board has been accomplished. Thus the re- 
quest that regional machinery of the Board be set up has been met. Our 
request that the Board adopt a policy directing incorporation of provisions 
in all collective bargaining contracts calling for the arbitration of all dis- 
putes that may arise thereunder has been adopted. The request of the 
CIO that a fixed policy be established by the Board regarding the effective 
date of wage adjustments in disputes coming before the Board has been 
adopted. 

One important issue raised by the CIO, namely, the ‘establishment of 
industry-wide panels or commissions to handle the affairs of a particular 
industry has been approached with hesitation by the Board. This has 
been done only in a few instances, but it would appear that the merits of 
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this proposal of the CIO should have even stronger appeal today than 
ever before. 

The enactment of the Smith-Connally Act does not vitally affect or 
change the procedure or the policies of the National War Labor Board. 
The enforcement of the orders of the Board still rest primarily upon the 
authority of the Commander-in-Chief of our nation. On the basis of 
executive orders and instructions issued by the President, the orders of 
the Board will be enforced through the imposition of sanctions by various’ 
departments and agencies of the government against the non-complying 
company or, where necessary, by the seizure of the plant by the gov- 
ernment. 

There have been initiated within recent weeks several law suits against 
the Board by non-complying employers who are endeavoring to subject 
the orders of the Board to tests of judicial appeal. If this procedure suc- 
ceeds, a very devastating blow will have been struck against the successful 
operation of the Board. It must be recognized that the effectiveness of 
the Board’s operations has depended primarily upon the fact that in the 
face of labor’s pledge not to strike, employers must be made to comply 
with the decisions of the Board without labor being subjected to the 
hazardous and arduous trek through court litigation. 

The National War Labor Board has accomplished many significant 
gains for organized labor. ‘These have -been predicated primarily upon 
the fact that the improvement of the lot of the workers of the nation is 
in the interest of all-out production for victory. The processes of the 
Board have really met a vital need in the field of industrial relations. The 
participation of the CIO representatives on the National Board and the 
Regional Boards has been one of the important contributions in making 
the administration of this agency effective. 


ORGANIZATION DEPARTMENT 


The Organization Department under the direction of Mr. Allan S. Hay- 
wood has greatly intensified its activities and the per capita tax payments 
from our National and International Unions, Organizing Committees and 
Local Industrial Unions shows a remarkable increase over that of a year 
ago. For the fiscal year commencing August, 1942, and ending August, 
1943, we show an increase in tax-paying membership over August of last 
year of 1,104,936. With this increase in membership, our movement is © 
stronger in every way than at any time in its history. The above figure of 
1,104,936 with the increase in CIO Canadian membership, which is paid 
directly to the Canadian Congress of Labour by our affiliated unions, shows 
an over-all increase of 1,135,386, in the United States and Canada. 

In these increases, the Automobile Workers have led. For the last month 
of the fiscal year, August, 1943, they show a membership of 1,069,575 and 
an additional 20,928 paid directly to the Canadian Congress of Labour, 
which makes a grand total of 1,090,503, which does not take into considera- 
tion exonerated members in the armed forces, numbering several hundred 


thousand. Rs ga. RENE é 
The United Steelworkers of America is next in line in growth and has 
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boosted its membership to a record high in the history of their organi- 
zation. 

Three hundred thirty-three new local unions have been organized by 
the USA during this past year—almost a local union a day. Their industry 
is almost 100 percent organized and its actual dues-paying membership 
during this past year has increased 183,264 and in addition they have in 
excess of 200,000 members in the Armed Forces. 

After twenty-five years of effort, one of the largest hold-outs against - 
unionization in the men’s clothing industry signed an agreement with the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, on March 27, 1943. The firm, 
L. Greif & Sons, employs about 3,000 people in towns scattered throughout 
Virginia, Maryland and Pennsylvania. The union now embraces the 
workers in all but very few clothing plants. 

The Amalgamated has taken in large numbers of new members and has 
intensified its organizing drives in unorganized sections. The percentage 
of organized workers in the industry has increased and the position of the 
Amalgamated in the clothing, cotton garment, and allied industries is con- 
stantly being improved. 

The United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America show. 
that during the past year 80,000 members of that organization joined the 
Armed Forces and in addition 72,000 left the industry for other employ- 
ment. They succeeded in organizing a total of 298,000 new members 
which makes a net gain in membership 146,000 and they have 970 collec- 
tive bargaining agreements covering 575,000 employees in this industry. 

The United Rubber Workers of America experienced a loss of 50,000 
members who entered the Armed Forces and left the industry for other 
reasons, but they have enrolled more than 100,000 new members making 
a net gain of more than 50,000 new members. They were victorious in 
thirty NLRB elections. Their basic industry is just about completely or- 
ganized and they are now engaged in organization among synthetic rubber 

lants. 
. The Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers shows an 
increase in tax-paying membership of over 150 percent. They participated 
in fifty-three elections winning forty-three of them and obtained bargaining 
rights for an additional 100,000 new employes. 

The United Federal Workers of America has increased its union some 
and is now operating on its own resources. With the influx of workers to 
Washington, opportunities present themselves for greater progress. 

The State, County and Municipal Workers increased its membership by 
30 percent, in spite of the many members lost to the Armed Forces or 
who left their present positions for other jobs. 

The American Newspaper Guild increased its membership some 10 
percent and issued eight charters in eight different cities; winning four- 
teen elections and two wire service elections, in addition to obtaining 
recognition for the AP in Atlanta through a card-check. 

The United Office and Professional Workers of America records as its 
largest single success during the past year the signing of a contract with 
Prudential Insurance Co., covering 18,000 workers and the final consum- 
mation of a six-year fight with the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., which 
finally resulted in a contract. Membership has increased approximately 
60 percent. 

The United Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Employees of 
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America won twenty-one elections in which they participated, and are 
making progress throughout the country. 

The Transport Workers Union reports one of the outstanding victories 
of its organization during the past year was in behalf of 32,000 City 
Transit employes in New York; they established collective bargaining 
rights and procedures with the New York City Board of Transportation 
and negotiated wage increases and improvements in working conditions at 
an estimated annual cost of $6,000,000. This union is now engaged in a 
campaign in Philadelphia among the Transportation Company having 
enrolled over 6,000 members already. 

The Aluminum Workers of America doubled its membership and 
organization activities are going on in this important industry. 

The Farm Equipment and Metal Workers chartered nineteen new local 
unions this past year and have added the giant Tank Arsenal plant in the 
Tri-City area to théir organization, as well as the Deering plant in Chicago. 

One of the latest chartered groups of the CIO, the United Transport 
Service Employes, have won seven elections under the Railway Mediation 
Act, during the past year. 

The Utility Workers Organizing Committee increased its membership 
34 percent during the past year. 

All of our affiliated unions show substantial increase in tax-paying mem- 
bership and are making progress in every part of the country. The progress 
made is remarkable in view of the fact that many thousands of workers 
left their original industry for war purposes. 

Some of our unions have been affected tremendously by turn-over in 
manpower but in spite of this, all of them have more than held their own 
and show remarkable progress. This condition of manpower has pre- 
vailed particularly in the lumber industry but this union, The International 
Woodworkers of America has continued in its forward march and has en- 
tered the field in the South where it won the first election in the State of 
Mississippi against terrific odds. The convention of this International 
Union voted to continue the organizing drive under the supervision and 
direction of the CIO with National Representative Adolph Germer in 
charge. Out of sixty-five NLRB elections held this past year in the lum- 
ber industry, the CIO won fifty-one. ye th 

In the Oil Industry, the CIO together with the officers of that Interna- 
tional Union reorganized the organizing structure placing William B. 
Taylor in charge and already results are beginning to show. 

In the case of the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, we were requested 
by the Executive Board of that union to take over the affairs of the East- 
ern region of that organization, which we did, and placed Robert J. David- 
son, CIO National Representative in charge. This task has been completed 
and the District restored with more members paying tax than heretofore 
in that area. Election of'a Board member has taken place and the au- 
tonomy of the district handed back to the organization and its members. 

Since our last national convention, we have established an organizing 
committee in the Gas, Coke and Chemical industry and placed National 
Representative Walter Harris in charge and at the writing of this report, 
we have succeeded in increasing the membership of this organization, 
which was handicapped by litigation and other obstacles. Membership 
has increased more than 300 percent and further progress is expected im- 
mediately, as we stabilize locals and obtain contracts where elections have 
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already been won and elections are about to be had where campaigns 
are being conducted. 

The International Fur and Leather Workers Union report an increase in 
membership of 9,000 for the past year. 

In the meat. packing industry the organization has been stabilized suf- 
ficiently to call an international convention and establish the autonomy of 
this union. Many difficulties have been overcome and we can look forward 
to much further progress for the packinghouse workers and their union. 


Significant gains have been made in the Southern part of our country. 
The Textile Workers Union report they have signed 12 new agreements in 
the South, covering almost 20,000 members and won 9 elections ‘at plants 
where agreements are now being negotiated for 4,878 workers. The United 
Cannery, Agricultural, Packing and Allied Workers have won significant 
elections among the tobacco workers in the Carolinas and are winning elec- 
tions in the State of Florida. Likewise the Rubber Workers have made 
gains in the South. The City of Gadsden, Alabama, known for its vicious 
anti-labor policy in the past, now has our unions well established there, 
and a CIO Industrial Union Council has been established in this city. 

As pointed out earlier in this report, the Woodworkers are conducting a 
drive in many areas of the South. The Shipbuilders have won three ship- 
yard elections in the State of Florida. The Furniture Workers are making 
exceptional progress among furniture plants in the Southern States. 

Splendid progress is being made in Tennessee, Virginia, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, and Georgia. In the southwest in the State of Texas, we have 
established two sub-regional offices and placed Tim Flynn as State Director 
and look for much progress to be made in that area, as well as Oklahoma. 
In addition, we have established sub-regional offices in Arkansas and Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, 

In Canada our movement is showing remarkable growth. The Canadian 
Congress of Labour which is an instrument comprising CIO unions and 
Canadian National Unions represent a membership in excess of 200,000. 
The large majority of which are members of our CIO affiliated organiza- 
tions. This last year has seen our membership doubled in the Dominion 
and splendid opportunities for further growth. 

Under the direction of this Department are thirty-six regional directors, 
six of whom are paid by the United Steelworkers of America and one by 
the International Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’s Union; eight sub- 
regional directors; seventy-eight field representatives directly assigned to 
the CIO; sixty-nine field representatives paid by the CIO and assigned to 
various affiliated unions. In addition thereto, nine officers of affiliated 
organizations are paid by the CIO. 

There are forty national and international unions and organizing com- 
mittees and three hundred sixty-eight local industrial unions affiliated with 
the CIO; two hundred seventy-five industrial union councils. Fifty-eight 
applications for certificates of affiliation of local industrial unions were re- 
ceived during the past year. Eighteen of these applications were trans- 
ferred to national and international unions. Therefore, three hundred sev- 
enteen certificates of affiliation have been issued to local industrial unions. 
Certificates of affiliation were issued to fifteen industrial union councils. 

From July 1, 1942, to June 30, 1943, the CIO participated in 2,304 elec- 
tions and during this same period won 1,752 elections. The CIO polled 
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503,718 votes during this period as against 389,738 votes polled by all com- 
peting unions. 

I am happy to report that today there are more of our members working 
under union security clause than ever in the history of our movement. We 
have great opportunities to considerably increase our membership and the 
task of organizing the unorganized remains the most important task with 
which we are confronted and to that end we call upon all affiliated unions 
and staff to cooperate to the fullest extent in this our main objective. 


INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 


State Industrial Union Councils have been established during the year 
in Florida and Vermont. The total number of State Councils is now 35. 
Local Councils have also been set up in the following places: Bristol, 
Connecticut; Joliet, Illinois; New Castle, Indiana; Leominster, Massa- 
chusetts; Iron Mountain, Michigan; Charlotte, North Carolina; Findlay, 
Fostoria, Hamilton and Zanesville, Ohio; Altoona, Clearfield and Johns- 
town, Pennsylvania. The total number of Local Councils is now 228. The 
total number of all Industrial Union Councils is 263. 

It was pointed out in the report to the 1942 Convention that affiliation 
of local unions to State and Local Industrial Union Councils was not so 
complete as it should be. Director John Brophy reports that there has 
been some improvement in this respect, particularly in cases where the 
Department of Industrial Union Councils has taken a direct hand in en- 
couraging such affiliation. The improvement is still not great enough, 
however, and all International Unions are urged to make special investiga- 
tions as to the extent of the affiliation of their locals with Industrial Union 
Councils and to take all proper measures to bring about full affiliation. 

The problem is rendered more serious by the fact that where locals of 
two or three Internationals fail to maintain affiliation, locals of other unions 
are also apt to drop out, so that in some cases the complete reorganization 
of City and County Councils has been called for. As a general rule situa- 
tions requiring such intervention by the Department of Industrial Union 
Councils can ordinarily be adjusted by getting substantially full affiliation 
of all CIO Unions in the area. 

Early in the year there was instituted a system of quarterly reports by 
all Councils, intended to keep information up-to-date in the National Office 
of the CIO with respect to officers, committees, employes, addresses, and 
affiliates of each Council. The information required in these reports is 
called for by the rules governing. Councils, promulgated pursuant to the 
CIO Constitution. All State and Local Organizations should lend com- 
plete cooperation in this matter. 

The attention of all Councils is also called to the need for taking out 
fidelity bonds covering all of their officers who handle funds. The CIO 
Rules governing Councils permit of no exceptions in this matter. 

The work of our Councils in connection with federal legislation has, of 
course, continued as has the system of reports by Councils in regard to ac- 
tion taken by them. Councils are urged to be more conscientious in filling 
out and returning these reports, for they are the only method by which the 
National Office can judge what response is accorded to its appeals. 
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Close cooperation has marked the relationship between the Department 
of Councils and the Legislative Department. Early in the year the Leg- 
islative Department held a conference in which an important legislative 
program was worked out. This program was promoted by Director Brophy 
through Council machinery, as well as by Legislative Representative Cowan 
through International Unions. 

The establishment of Legislative Committees in Local Unions was rec- 
ommended by the CIO at the time of the conference called by the Legisla- 
tive Department early in the year. It was urged that Congressional Dis- 
trict Committees be set up also to tie together the work of the Local Union 
Committees. The Department of Councils urged Municipal Councils to 
cooperate and take a lead in this work. Later. on communications were 
addressed to the Councils and the International Unions respectively, call- 
ing for coordination of the work of these Committees through the proper 
City and State Councils. ; 

As our principal community organizations, our Councils are properly 
concerned with problems of post-war planning. It has been recommended 
that they inquire about post-war planning agencies in their areas and seek 
to obtain representation on State and City bodies concerned with such 
matters. It is desirable that they keep closely in touch with the CIO Com- 
mittee on Post-War Planning on these questions through the office of the 
Director who is a member of the CIO Post-War Committee. 

Many State Legislatures were in session this year and our State Organi- 
zations found themselves confronted with a number of serious problems in 
the field of State legislation. 

In respect to unemployment compensation, attention of State Councils 
was called to the official CIO recommendations of previous years. Copies 
of the Economic Outlook, which contained additional recommendations, 
were distributed. It was urged that, although our program calls for the 
establishment of a national system of unemployment compensation, State 
bodies should endeavor to get certain minimum improvements, at least, in 
State statutes in order to tide us over the intervening period. A number 
of charts and memoranda gathered together by the Department of Research’ 
and Education were distributed to State Organizations. 

CIO has supplied its State Organizations in the past with a series of 
model State bills on a number of subjects important to organized labor. 
These measures were reexamined and were reissued with certain minor 
changes. State Councils renewed their efforts to have them adopted. 

The Department warned the field organizations early in the year against 
the so-called model State Arbitration Act, opposed by the American Arbi- 
tration Association. Certain safeguarding clauses were recommended for 
insertion in the event the bill came up for passage. 

A flood of measures appeared in State Legislatures, seeking to régulate 
unions and restrict union activities. A series of letters and memoranda were 
sent to the field all through the Winter and Spring, warning against these 
bills, submitting legal analyses prepared by the General Counsel, and urg- 
ing vigorous action to forestall their passage. Despite all efforts some of 
these measures were passed in some States. 

One of the developments of the year arising out of the war was the 
tendency toward the suspension of state legislation safeguarding hours of 
labor and conditions of work. The Council of State Governments pro- 
posed a Model State Emergency War Powers Act, containing provisions 
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permitting blanket suspensions. State Councils were warned against this 
so-called Model Bill and were given detailed advice on how to deal with it. 
In States where statutes were adopted this year, permitting partial suspen- 
sions, our State Organizations were warned to keep closely in touch with 
the administration of these measures in an effort to forestall abuses. 

In all matters, including legislative and political issues, it is desirable 
that city organizations should keep closely in touch with the State Council 
to which they are affiliated, and which of necessity must be entrusted with 
general authority in their States, and that they endeavor to conform their 
policies with those of State Councils insofar as possible. State Councils 
in turn, of course, are required to conform to national CIO policy. 

State Industrial Union Councils, and in many instances Local Councils, 
have customarily devoted considerable energy and resources to political 
work. The need for such activity has become clearer and clearer with 
adverse political developments, both in the Nation and in the States. CIO 
Councils have endeavored, in many places, to establish joint working or- 
ganizations with AFL unions and the Railroad Brotherhoods. They have 
set up ward and precinct organizations in a substantial number m3 cities, 
enrolling CIO membership on a residential area basis and looking toward 
the inclusion of other labor and progressive voters. They have launched 
vigorous campaigns for the registration of union members, since it has be- 
come abundantly clear that our membership all too frequently sacrifices its 
franchise by failing to register. 

The establishment of the CIO Committee on Political Action opens new 
opportunities to Industrial Union Councils. Our Councils, particularly the 
State Organizations, have carried heavy responsibilities in the field of leg- 
islative and political work. Their effectiveness remained limited, of neces- 
sity, pending establishment of a national agency of labor charged with 
carrying out a well-rounded political program on a national scale. All 
Councils are called upon to lend the utmost in cooperation to the representa- 
tives of the new Committee on Political Action. 


) 
DEPARTMENT OF RESEARCH AND EDUCATION 


The Department of Research and Education under the direction of Mr. 
J. Raymond Walsh, has continued to serve as a staff arm to the President 
of the organization. 


Broadly considered the work of the department has fallen into the fol- 


lowing classes: 

1. Accumulation and analysis of economic data bearing on the welfare 
of. workers and the policies of the CIO. Incident to this, the Economic 
Outlook has continued to reach almost 10,000 subscribers each month. 
Among them are many organizations within and outside the labor move- 
ment, as well as persons prominent in public life. Special studies, notably 
those on absenteeism, cost of living, social security and on wages have 
been made and given wide attention through the columns of the Outlook. 

2. Preparation of speeches and articles for radio programs, general public 
meetings, forums and the like. Frequent invitations have been received to 
set forth CIO views on public questions in magazines of wide and general 
circulation. In addition, members of the department themselves have 
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participated in numerous public and labor educational programs as well 
as on radio forums from time to time. 

3. Provision of information on the financial conditions of corporations to 
local and international unions and their representatives. Requests for such 
information, frequently extensive, are received by the office on the average 
of three a week. The requests have grown steadily indicating the useful- 
ness of this service to the unions. In this connection, special assistance has 
been extended a few unions in the preparation of material for negotiation 
of contracts and presentation of wage cases before government agencies. 

4. Preparation of educational material. A series of pamphlets called 
Facts for Action has been inaugurated by the Department. The first in 
the series, For the Nation’s Security, was published a month ago and 15,000 
have already been purchased. It sets forth in detail the provisions of the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill on Social Security and analyzes the legisla- 
tion for the use of CIO members and other readers. 

5. Representing the CIO before government agencies and non-govern- 
ment organizations dealing with public questions. The director is co- 
chairman of the OPA Labor Policy Committee and chairman of the dele- 
gation which represents the CIO on the Standing Committee of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. He and his assistant directors hold membership on 
several additional committees in other government agencies. They have 
testified before six different congressional committees during the past year 
on various subjects including the exclusion of the Chinese from citizenship 
and a National Service Act. Continuous requests for conferences with War 
Manpower, War Production Board and Treasury officials have been met. 

The public interest in the labor movement is large and requests for in- 
formation and in many instances cooperation on matters of joint concern 
has greatly increased. The entire question of so-called workers’ education 
is being studied by the department and a special report with proposals is 
promised within the near future. 

The relations between the CIO and the BLS are of great importance and 
have been maintained through a Standing Research Committee. 

6. CIO Committee Work. The director has served as chairman of the 
CIO Committee on Cost of Living and on Post War Planning. The work 
of these committees has necessarily made heavy claim on the department 
as such. Their activity is dealt with in detail in subsequent sections of this 
report. 

In addition to work on the two committees named, the department has 
prepared memoranda on various subjects for the use of the taxation, social 
security and legislative committees of the CIO. 


Cost of Living Committee. 


The CIO has supported the Administration’s program of National Eco- 
nomic Stabilization from the very outset. This program, as outlined by 
the President in his Seven Point Program of April 1942 and in subsequent 
statements, involves equitable stabilization of all segments of the economy. 
It involves specifically a fair tax program, wage stabilization, and effective 
control of the cost of living through price control and rationing. The CIO 
has accepted wage stabilization upon the presumption that all the other 
parts of the National Economic Stabilization Program would be put into 
effect. Consequently the CIO in the past year has made a special fight to 
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achieve stabilization of the cost of living at the same level wages were 
stabilized. 

The CIO has led the fight for the protection of all consumers in 1943. 
In February, 1943, a special CIO Cost of Living Committee was appointed, 
under Chairmanship of the director of Research and Education, with 
Donald Montgomery, UAW; Leo Goodman, Retail Workers; and Russ 
Nixon, UE, as members. This Committee also served as the CIO members 
of the OPA Labor Policy Committee. The members were charged with the 
responsibility of giving special attention to all the problems surrounding 
the cost of living. The OPA Labor Policy Committee is the group in Wash- 
ington which is most concerned with government programs affecting con- 
sumers. 

With this new emphasis on consumer protection by CIO unions the OPA 
Labor Policy Committee has played an increasingly important role in the 
Government’s price control and rationing programs. It has established 
itself as the chief spokesman at Washington for the rights of consumers and 
has now placed itself in position to challenge with force and effect the activi- 
ties of many commercial interests which seek to capitalize on the war at 
the expense of consumers. 

At this time, the Committee is challenging, for example, the drive for 
immediate expansion of production of civilian goods in rivalry with the 
needs of the war for materials and manpower. In August it exposed the 
billion dollar steal which the oil industry, with inside Government sup- 
port, intended to put over on the American people. It has upset pro- 
posals within OPA itself to permit unconscionable profits to some retail 
groups, and it carried the fight for enforceable retail price ceilings which 
—— in the establishment of published community-wide ceilings in many 
ocalities. 

The Labor Policy Committee and the CIO Cost of Living Committee 
have provided the facts on current status of price control and rollback pro- 
grams to members of the Combined Labor Victory Committee for its 
meetings with the President. 

While fighting farm bloc attempts to force higher and higher food costs 
upon the public, the CIO has given close attention to the actual needs of 
real farmers and has repeatedly urged upon the Government that these 
needs be met in the interest of greater food production. We have strongly 
supported the Farm Security Administration program for aiding small 


farmers. 
The struggle of the big commercial farm interests to keep food produc- 


tion under their control and to force higher prices was described in a report . 


issued by the CIO in March to all international unions and industrial 
union councils. This report showed the failure to convert agriculture to an 
all-out war program and the deliberate waste of resources in high cotton 
and tobacco production. It laid the basis for organized labor’s attack on 
the inflationary Bankhead and Pace bills which sought to prevent fixed 
ceilings on farm products. When the Bankhead bill was passed and vetoed 
by the President, he had the full and effective support of CIO in getting that 
veto sustained. That victory of the Administration over the inflation forces 
could not have been won without labor’s assistance. If the Bankhead bill 
had passed, it would have opened the door to inflation as accepted national 
policy not only for farm prices but for all other prices as well. Defeat of 
those forces on the Bankhead issue set the stage for the subsidy program 
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to roll prices back, with labor again serving as the Administration’s chief 


support. 

The dismissal of Food Administrator Chester Davis as a friend of the 
inflation forces can be attributed in no small degree to the work of the CIO 
Cost of Living Committee. It assailed the Davis opposition to rollbacks in 
testimony before the Senate Agriculture Committee and carried the fight 
to the Office of Economic Stabilization in the White House and to the pub- 
lic. Shortly thereafter the President dismissed Davis and replaced him 
with Marvin Jones from the Stabilization Office. 

The CIO, through its Cost of Living Committee, has worked closely with 
representatives of many other national organizations interested in con- 
sumer protection. It was active in the organization of the Consumer Clear- 
ing House through which many such organizations have been able to pool 
their information on pending issues of concern to consumers. 

The battle for grade labeling illustrates problems faced in gaining con- 
sumer protection. 

Although a decision had been reached to use grade labels for controlling 
prices’ of canned foods, the anti-price-control elements in Congress suc- 
ceeded in winning a surrender on the issue, resulting in an order from Con- 
gress prohibiting all forms of grade labeling with the result that the Gov- 
ernment’s effort to control prices of many things will now sanction fraud 
and deception of consumers by the retailers who sell to them. 

Organized labor and non-labor consumers turned on a barrage of pro- 
tests far beyond anything that has ever been seen in Washington on any 
consumer question. ‘To date consumers have been defeated by an enor- 
mously powerful lobby sparked by the advertising industry. But the 
battle is not over. The fight for honest pricing will continue and will not 
be lost in the end. 

Adequate food for the mid-shift meal in war plants has received much 
attention from many Federal agencies over the past year. However, num- 
erous Washington conferences on the subject, in which the CIO has par- 
ticipated, have produced little more than memoranda and plans on paper. 
Efforts for supplementary feeding for war workers are continuing and de- 
mand the vigorous attention of the CIO. 

In addition to its contacts with the administrative agencies concerned 
with price control, the CIO, through the joint cooperative activity of its 
Cost of Living Committee and its Legislative Department, has waged the 
fight in Congress for the necessary price control program. Members of 
the CIO Cost of Living Committee and the Legislative Department were 
instrumental in the formation of the Congressional Committee for the Pro- 
tection of Consumers. This group, better known as the “Fighting Forty,” 
have constituted themselves a bloc in the Congress, fighting for all the steps 
required to support the President’s National Economic Stabilization Pro- 
gram. The efforts of this Congressional group, together with organized 
labor and consumers, were reflected in a large Emergency Consumers’ Con- 
ference held in the Capitol during the critical period of the fight to support 
the President’s rollback program. 

In recent months the trend in the advance of the cost of living, as re- 
flected in the Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, has been reversed. This 
is significant even though it must be pointed out that there are serious 
deficiencies in the BLS Index as a true reflector of the cost of living of 
the American people. In this connection it might well be pointed out 
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that the protests of the CIO with regard to both the deficiences of the 
Index and the use to which it has been put, have been submitted to the 
proper officials of the Department of Labor. Very strong pressures are 
being directed for further increases in the cost of living. This is reflected 
in the current fight against the use of subsidies to avoid a general rise 
in the cost of milk. This fight raises the entire issue of the use of subsidies 
and the question of whether or not the line is really going to be held and 
the rollback of prices to September 15, 1942, level be effectuated. It is 
impossible at this point definitely to foretell the outcome. 


PRESS AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


While the war has increased public recognition of the patriotic and 
constructive character of the CIO, and reduced industrial conflicts which 
led to much anti-labor propaganda in the past, the CIO, in its public rela- 
tions activities, under the direction of Mr. Len De Caux, publicity director, 
still has to cope with much misrepresentation and anti-labor bias in press 
and radio. 

Anti-labor propaganda during the past year has taken the form of untrue 
but widely circulated slanders against the unions; exaggeration of strikes 
and other alleged delinquencies of labor; and press campaigns around such 
issues as absenteeism, designed to place labor in an unfavorable light and 
to prepare the way for anti-labor legislation. 

At the same time, both press and radio have given a very lopsided pic- 
ture of the relative contributions of labor and industry to the war effort. 

A factor in this, in addition to editorial bias, has been the great increase 
in goodwill and institutional advertising by corporations, which find this 
a profitable means of reducing their taxable revenue. 

Full-page advertisements and radio programs constantly relate the war 
achievements of the corporations, without giving credit to the unions and 
the organized workers who have made their production records possible. 

Labor, on the other hand, finds it difficult to advertise its much greater 
war contributions, both because it is financially unable to compete in this 
respect on an equal basis with big business, and because it is actually 
barred from buying radio time for such purposes. 


Radio Restrictions 


The discriminations and restrictions imposed on labor in regard to 
radio time were vigorously protested by the CIO, at public hearings before 
the Federal Communications Commission on the transfer of ownership 
of the Blue Network. 

Under cross-examination by the Commissioners and by CIO counsel, 
Blue Network officials admitted they would sell time to any corporation 
to tell what it was doing to win the war, or to put on even a biased com- 
mentator of its own, but would not similarly sell time to any labor organi- 
zation to tell of its contributions, to put on its own commentator, or for 
any other purpose. 

They also testified they would neither sell nor give time to any labor 
organization to advertise its services, as do commercial concerns, on the 
grounds this would involve “solicitation of membership,” which is barred 
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from the air under the recently revised code of the National Association 
of Broadcasters. 

Pointing out that such discriminations against labor are not exclusive 
to the Blue Network, but are generally practiced by stations observing the 
NAB code, Publicity Director De Caux made the following recommenda- 
tions on behalf of the CIO: 

(1) That more free time should be granted to labor particularly in 
the form of regularly recurring sustaining programs. 

(2) That labor unions should suffer no blanket restriction on their 
right to purchase radio time. 

(3) That there should be no blanket restriction on the right of unions 
to use the radio for the solicitation of membership or in organizing cam- 
paigns. 

(4) That the FCC should consider establishing machinery for the relief 
of labor and other organizations in cases where there is a discriminatory 
denial of their right to buy or receive free time on the air. 


Labor For Victory 


Organized labor’s one regularly recurring national radio program, 
“Labor For Victory,” on the NBC network, has been continued through 
the past year, with CIO and AFL alternating from week to week. 

The CIO makes time available in this series to unions which wish to 
apply for it, and more than a score of CIO unions have already availed 
themselves of this opportunity. 

Many outstanding dramatic, musical and entertainment shows have 
been broadcast by the CIO in the “Labor for Victory” series, dealing with 
production, taxation, war relief, women, rationing, absenteeism, cost of 
living, racial discrimination, social security, and nearly every other phase 
of CIO’s program. 

Many well-known stars of stage, radio and screen, including Orson 
Welles, Paul Robeson and Ralph Bellamy, have taken part in CIO 
“Labor for Victory” shows; and outstanding playwrights and composers 
have also contributed their services. 


Legislative Publicity 


Aside from informing the public of the win-the-war program and activi- 
ties of the CIO, and counteracting anti-labor propaganda, the main pub- 
licity activities of the CIO during the year have been devoted to promoting 
the CIO legislative program. 

Newspaper advertising has been used to a limited extent in these cam- 
- paigns, notably in opposing the Smith-Connally bill. The radio has been 
more frequently used, for speeches by CIO leaders and other special pro- 
grams. But most of the campaigning has been through almost daily re- 
leases to the press; through The CIO NEWS and material supplied to 
other CIO papers; and through a large amount of pamphlet and leaflet 
literature. 


The CIO News 


Due to the war, most of labor’s concerns have become national issues 
subject to Congressional action or to determination by federal administra- 
tive agencies. This fact, coupled with expanded CIO legislative and 
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political activity, has greatly increased the importance of The CIO NEWS, 
as the one CIO publication which weekly reports and promotes national 
CIO policy and gives the national news affecting labor directly from 
Washington. 

Efforts have been made to give The CIO NEWS more popular appeal 
through more features, illustrated material, etc., and through one of the 
first experiments in the labor press at using the “comic strip” technique 
to present a labor message. 

Every union which has not already done so is urged to place group 
subscriptions to circulate The CIO NEWS at least to its officers, organ- 
izers, local officials, committeemen and other leading members; and to 
encourage local unions to subscribe. 


Pamphlets and Leaflets 


Several million CIO pamphlets and leaflets have been distributed by the 
Publicity Department, largely through sales to affiliated unions and 
councils. New literature of this kind published during the past year 
includes a guide to legislative activity and covers taxation, church and 
labor, racial discrimination, Congressmen’s records, social security. politi- 
cal action, as well as other phases of CIO’s organizational, legislative and 
political activities. 


LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


During the past year the constant and accelerated change and devel- 
opment in the nature and operations of government agencies has kept 
the Legal Department, under Mr. Lee Pressman, General Counsel, occu- 
pied not merely in old fields of law but in new and developing fields of 
government action. Problems encountered in peace as well as in war, 
such as revolve around the operations of the National Labor Relations 
Board, continued’ to present themselves. Alongside these, however, have 
come a host of new and much more rapidly changing problems incident 
to such wartime developments as the War Labor Board, the President’s 
overtime Executive Order, the Smith-Connally Act, the impingement of 
War Department policies upon collective bargaining relationships, and 
the passage of anti-labor laws in a number of States. 

The Legal Department has continued to afford the facilities of its serv- 
ices to various unions in appearances before major government agencies, 
primarily in Washington, as well as in consultation and advice both in 
person and by mail in connection with legal problems confronting CIO 
unions throughout the nation. In addition, for the guidance of CIO 
members and leaders on general problems common to all, the Legal De- 
partment has from time to time issued pamphlets, analyses and opinions 
for general distribution, setting forth the answers to legal problems raised 
by new developments in connection with the War Labor Board, the 
executive orders of the President, new legislation such as the Smith-Con- 
nally Act, the tax laws and others. 

In addition the growth of CIO legislative activity has greatly expanded 
another sphere in the work of the Legal Department. In creating the 
Legislative Department in May 1942 the Executive Board assigned a 
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member of the legal staff to work in the new department with the Legis- 
lative Representative. During the past year the Legal and Legislative 
Departments have cooperated closely in the drafting of legislation, prepa- 
ration of testimony for CIO witnesses appearing before various Congres- 
sional committees, conferences with members of Congress on the implica- 
tions and effects of proposed legislation, and the preparation of analyses 
of pending bills and other material sent out by the Legislative Depart- 
ment for the information of CIO affiliates. . 

The new legal problems confronting CIO unions during this past year 
have been so numerous and the changes and developments in rulings on 
these problems so frequent that counsel for the various national. unions 
have found it necessary to keep in much closer contact with each other 
for the exchange of experiences and for the formulation of common tac- 
tics and program in legal proceedings. To this end the Legal Department 
has ‘conducted a number of conferences of the general counsels for all the 
CIO unions. In some instances these conferences have included meetings 
with representatives of various government agencies, including the War 
Department, the War Labor Board, the Labor Department and others. 
The uniform agreement on the value of these conferences indicates that 
they should be held at even more frequent intervals in the important 
months to come. A brief review of the major fields of action of the Legal 
Department follows: 


1. National Labor Relations Board 


It should be recognized that the work of this agency has continued to 
be of great importance. There is still a large number of plants where 
Labor Board elections must be held to obtain exclusive collective bar- 
gaining rights. In addition, there are many employers who still engage 
in unfair labor practices or attempt to enter into collusive collective bar- 
gaining agreements with, company unions or other organizations which 
do not have the membership among the employes involved. 

The procedure of the Board has been considerably accelerated. But 
in too many instances the policies of the Board have been affected by an 
attempt to appease those individuals bringing pressure through public 
denunciation or otherwise. This is an extremely unfortunate development. 

Over the opposition of the CIO and of the National Labor Relations 
Board, Congress approved a most vicious rider to the Appropriations Act 
for the Board, purporting to prevent the Board from entertaining any 
complaint cases arising out of a contract entered into between a company 
and a union where such contract has been in existence for more than three 
months prior to the filing of the complaint. This rider actually condones 
collusive contracts and is a very negation of the cardinal principles of the 
National Labor Relations Act guaranteeing to workers the right to choose 
their own representative for the purposes of collective bargaining. 

As a result of the presentation of a legal analysis by the CIO to the 
National Labor Relations Board, the effect of this rider has been curtailed 
to a degree. However, the absurdity of the rider is best illustrated by a 
pending case where the National Labor Relations Board has certified a 
CIO union as the exclusive bargaining representative, holding that a con- 
tract entered into between the company and the AFL union was no bar 
to the election because it was executed after the company received notice 
of the claims of the CIO union. The company in this case has refused toe 
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bargain with the CIO union. The National Labor Relations Board is 
refusing to accept a charge filed by the CIO union against the company 
for refusing to bargain. At the same time the National War Labor Board 
is reluctant to accept jurisdiction of this dispute. 

Another vitally important issue has arisen in regard to the National 
Labor Relations Act. A decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit overruled an order of the Labor Board which had directed 
the North American Aviation Company to desist in its practice of estab- 
lishing separate grievance machinery, independent of the collective bar- 
gaining contract, for the benefit of those employes who desire to present 
their grievances by themselves. Unfortunately, the Labor Board had 
adopted an incorrect position in presenting the case to the Court, thereby 
making it difficult to appeal the decision to the United States ‘Supreme 
Court. However, the General Counsel of the National Labor Relations 
Board has issued an opinion clarifying the position of the government 
on this issue. It is that where there is a collective bargaining agreement 
outstanding between a company and a union which establishes the griev- 
ance machinery for the disposition of grievances, individual employes have 
the right to present their own grievances, but this must be done through 
the established grievance machinery with the union grievance representa- 
tives present at all stages. This opinion should eliminate any attempt on 
the part of employers to utilize the provision of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, that allows the presentation of individual grievances, in a man- 
ner as to injure or destroy unions or to practice any discrimination against 
union members. 

It is as necessary now as before that the CIO maintain a very careful 
watch on the decisions and policies of the National Labor Relations Board. 
There are many in Congress and in industry who have not desisted in 
their attacks and pressure on the Board to change its policies, to weaken 
the administration of the Act or to grasp the earliest opportunity to 
emasculate the Act through vicious amendments. 


2. Executive Order 9240 


This Executive Order was originally promulgated in the endeavor to 
obtain round-the-clock operation on the part of all the war plants. To 
accomplish this end, premium payments for Saturdays and Sundays as 
such were to be prohibited. Further, premium payment of time and one- 
half is assured to all workers covered by the Order for work performed 
on certain specific holidays. In the national interest to encourage the 
practice of having all workers have at least one day off in their work 
week, double time compensation is required for work performed on the’ 
seventh consecutive day in the work week. 

The Department of Labor was given the authority to interpret the 
Executive Order. For a long time no government agency was given the 
authority to enforce the Order. It was only recently that the National 
War Labor Board assumed jurisdiction of all disputes arising out of the 
administration of the Order. 

The Department of Labor has grossly mishandled the administration 
of the Order and has prejudiced the interests of many unions and their 
membership by arbitrarily setting aside provisions of collective bargaining 
contracts which were in no way either covered or intended to be covered 
by the Executive Order. Because of the final authority of interpretation 
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that rests with the Secretary of Labor, no appeal is provided from any 
arbitrary decision that may be rendered by the Secretary of Labor in any 
disputed question. In many instances benefits, which unions have ob- 
tained over many years through collective bargaining and which by no 
stretch of the imagination could be said to interfere with round-the-clock 
production, the original goal of the Executive Order, have been eliminated 
by the Labor Department’s interpretations. Fortunately, to some extent 
this abuse has been offset by the policy of the National War Labor Board 
to reimburse workers by way of a compensatory bonus where certain 
wage benefits in their collective bargaining contracts have been super- 
seded by the Executive Order and where they can be sustained as an 
integral part of the wages of the workers involved. 

There are two outstanding points that must be solved in regard to this 
Executive Order. 

First, some machinery must be devised whereby the decisions of the 
Secretary of Labor on the intepretation of the Executive Order in its 
relationship to outstanding collective bargaining contracts can be ap- 
pealed to some other impartial body. 

Second, the Executive Order necessarily should be revised so that its 
original intent will be restored. Thus provisions of collective bargaining 
contracts which in no way affect or interfere with the desired result of 
the Executive Order should be permitted to continue in effect. 


3. Smith-Connally Act 


The events leading up to the enactment of the notorious Smith-Connally 
Act are outlined in the legislative portion of this report. The passage of 
the Act confronted our unions with serious legal problems primarily because 
far from being a true anti-strike law the statute threatened in operation 
to encourage and provoke strikes. 

Thus the statute under threat of possible civil liability makes it the 
duty of representatives of employes to notify the Labor Department, the 
National Labor Relations Board and the War Labor Board of any labor 
dispute which might result in an interruption of production. It is not easy 
to determine from the statute whether this duty falls on a local union or 
on a national organization. It is not easy to determine from the face of 
the statute whether such a notice is viewed as a notice of the intention of 
the labor organization to strike or whether despite the complete adherence 
of all CIO unions to their no-strike pledge they might nevertheless be 
required to file such a notice in situations where employer provocation or 
other circumstances were such that an interruption of production might 
possibly result despite the most strenuous efforts of the union to prevent 
such an eventuality. 

The statute, moreover, created the serious danger that in isolated in- 
stances an obstructive minority of employes might seek to instigate the 
conduct of a so-called “strike vote” under the statute simply because of 
the provocative effects of such a vote. Unfortunately the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States refused to cooperate in the avoidance of this 
type of danger. Shortly after the enactment of the statute a local of 
District 50 of the United Mine Workers sought to invoke the machinery 
of the Act in a plant in which the United Farm Equipment & Metal Work- 
ers of America is the duly certified bargaining agency. The Attorney 
General on submission of the question to him ruled that even on the basis 
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of a notice filed by a union not the duly designated representative of the 
employes in the plant, the National Labor Relations Board is required 
to conduct a vote under the Smith-Connally Act. The result of this ruling 
is to permit the invocation of the strike-provoking machinery of the Act 
even by a group of two or more employes in any plant however large. 

The Legal Department has issued to all our affiliated unions an analysis 
of the terms of the Act which indicates the rights and obligations of 
unions under the statute. With respect to the feature of the act prohibit- 
ing political contributions by labor organizations, our General Counsel 
has pointed out that while this prevents unions from making direct finan- 
cial contributions to candidates for federal office it does not, and could 
not constitutionally, prohibit the members of our unions from engaging 
through the medium of our organization in the exercise of their rights of 
free speech through making known their views with respect to candidates 
for public office whether at union meetings, public gatherings, by leaflets, 
newspapers, or other methods. It is important that this statute not be 
permitted to interfere with the exercise of the constitutional rights of our 
members and our organizations in connection with the selection of our 
representatives in government. 


4. The Relationship of the Army and Navy Departments 
to Collective Bargaining, Plant Guards, Employment 
of Workers Charged with Disloyalty. 


There have been occasions where the Navy Department has sought to 
inject itself in collective bargaining between employers and CIO unions. 
This tendency has been vigorously opposed by the CIO. The instances 
have been few and the tendency has not been noted in the case of the 
War Department. There is absolutely no justification for either the War 
or Navy Departments to interfere in any way with the processes of col- 
lective bargaining. Unresolved issues in their normal course are pre- 
sented, where the parties cannot agree, to the National War Labor Board. 
An all too dangerous precedent would be established if the War and 
Navy Departments were to become involved in the collective bargaining 
between private employers and labor unions. 

In the case of the government-owned but privately-operated plants, the 
procedure worked out between the Army and Navy and. the CIO and 
the AFL is intended to encourage collective bargaining in such plants. 
On a few issues the Service Departments maintain that in the interest of 
plant security they must retain certain final control which normally does 
not rest with a private employer under a collective bargaining agreement. ' 
The CIO has maintained that these government-owned but privately- 
operated plants, insofar as collective bargaining is concerned, should be 
handled on exactly the same basis as any privately-owned plant. Col- 
lective bargaining should be free from any restrictions imposed by these 
two departments. In any event, the War and Navy Departments have 
agreed that where they do insist, for the reasons indicated, upon the 
application of certain policies in the field of industrial relations, that 
unions will not be compelled to incorporate such policies in their collective 
bargaining agreements. The policies, if outstanding, will be so by virtue 
of directives of the United States Government. 

In the case of plant guards, whether militarized or not, it has been 
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firmly esablished that they are entitled to the benefits of the National 
Labor Relations Act and of collective bargaining. However, these plant 
guards, for the purpose of collective bargaining, have been held to consti- 
tute a bargaining unit separate and apart from the production and main- 
tenance employes. The Service Departments do not insist that these 
guards belong to a separate local union, but where possible they indicate 
that it would be desirable to follow such procedure. However, it is per- 
fectly clear that plant guards may belong to the same international union 
as the production and maintenance employes. 

The Army and Navy Departments have insisted upon their right, 
which has been sustained by the National War Labor Board in a recent 
decision, to maintain a degree of supervision over the guards in the interest 
of assuring the maximum plant protection. 

There has been a continuing problem regarding the discharge of em- 
ployes on grounds of alleged disloyalty. ‘Two issues have been resolved: 
First, in several cases discharged employes have been reinstated following 
an appeal of their cases without receiving back pay. This failure has been 
rectified and the policy is now firmly established that back pay will be 
given to such reinstated employes. Second, the failure on the part of the 
War Department when having employes discharged to first contact the 
local union in the plant is being slowly rectified. A closer relationship 
is being developed with the War Department on this issue so that the 
procedure set forth in the original memorandum promulgated by the War 
and Navy Departments which provided for initial contacts with the local 
union is being more closely followed. 

However, there is one unresolved issue. Employes who are discharged 
on the ground of alleged disloyalty although allowed an appeal are not as 
yet presented with a statement of the charges against them, thereby 
denying them the opportunity of making a well-prepared answer. It 
should be stated that closer scrutiny is being given by the officials in the 
War Department to the cases which do come up on appeal in the endeavor 
to avoid any injustice or unfairness being exercised. The CIO has con- 
tinued to urge the War Department to revise its procedure whereby a fair 
and judicial appeal will be allowed in these cases with the accused em- 
ploye being presented with specific charges and an opportunity being 
afforded to answer the same. This request of the CIO is consistent with 
the basic and traditional concept of American democracy. 


5. State Anti-Labor Laws 


During the past year anti-labor forces throughout the country conducted 
_ an organized campaign not merely in the Congress of the United States 

but in most of the State Legislatures which were in session to secure the 
enactment of legislation calculated to interfere with or destroy basic rights 
of organized labor. One organization among others which obtain particu- 
lar notoriety in the State legislatures was a labor-baiting group calling 
itself Christian Americans. Virtually identical bills of various types were 
sponsored by these groups in large numbers of State legislatures. In most 
instances their efforts met with defeat. Unfortunately in several State 
legislatures they were successful in forcing through pieces of un-American 
anti-labor legislation. Most important among the States which yielded to 
the tactics of these groups were Texas, Alabama, Kansas, Colorado, Flor- 
ida, and Idaho. 
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Among the statutes enacted in these States some had many features in 
common, others introduced special variations not included in the statutes 
of other States. Virtually all of these statutes contain features requiring 
unions to file and reveal to interested employers statements indicating the 
amount and sources of their finances, the distribution of their financial 
strength and other facts which could be utilized by unfriendly employers 
to their advantage in collective bargaining with the union. Virtually all 
of these statutes contain substantial restrictions on the normal peacetime 
rights of labor unions to picket and strike in support of the rights of 
their members. The Kansas, Texas and Florida statutes contain provi- 
sions forbidding workers’ representatives to request workers to join the 
unions without first securing the consent of the State in the form of a 
special license. Colorado added the special device of a requirement that 
labor unions incorporate, incorporation carrying with it restrictions and 
regulatory features which would provide a holiday for labor spies and 
obstructive employers. 

CIO unions have of course uniformly, since the inception of the organi- 
zation, recognized and carried out their responsibility to make to their 
members financial reports on their respective organizations. We have 
on the other hand consistently resisted attempts largely sponsored by 
employer-controlled organizations to force the opening of internal union 
matters to the prying eyes of unfriendly employers seeking exact informa- 
tion concerning the private internal affairs of unions for what advantage 
they might obtain in the collective bargaining processes. These statutes, 
moreover, constitute attempts by the States involved to prevent union 
members from engaging in their constitutional rights of free speech and 
assembly as exercised through their union organizations, except upon 
compliance with such preliminary requirements as these States might 
decide to impose. 

The United States Supreme Court, in recent decisions, has zealously 
protected the exercise of civil liberties. Individuals exercising their basic 
rights of free speech, press, and assembly, have been protected by the 
Supreme Court against ordinances and the State statutes which sought to 
regulate these activities through the requirement of licenses or the pay- 
ment of fees. All such legislation has been vigorously rejected by 
the United States Supreme Court as being in contravention to the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the United States Constitution protecting the exer- 
cise of our constitutional liberties. 

Of equal importance are the recent decisions of the United States Su- 
preme Court to the effect that picketing is the exercise of free speech and . 
assembly. As such the activities of strikers, whether acting as a majority 
or minority group, but where done peacefully and without fraud, may not 
be restrained either by injunction or by State statute on the ground that 
to do so involves a violation of the exercise of constitutional liberties. 

In view of the fact that a trade union in its organizing activities and in 
the administration of its affairs is but the exercise of the freedom of 
speech, press, and assembly, on the part of its members, we have main- 
tained that the State statutes aimed at labor unions, as described above, 
violate the basic principles established by the decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court. 

Our Legal Department therefore took steps to institute legal proceed- 
ings in these various States to secure court determination of the con- 
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stitutionality of the statutes. The State Industrial Union Councils in 
each of the States and various national unions of the CIO have cooperated 
in the initiating and handling of this litigation. Several of these cases 
have already been tried and argued by our General Counsel. At the 
time of the preparation of the present report we have already been suc- 
cessful in securing a decision from a State court in Colorado declaring 
unconstitutional the provision of the Colorado statute requiring incorpora- 
tion with all of its attendant restrictions and regulations. It is the inten- 
tion of CIO to carry these cases to the highest courts if necessary to 
assure the fullest protection of the rights of American working men and 
women to organize and bargain collectively. 

An important feature of this litigation has been the close cooperation 
in several States between the AFL and the CIO. In Kansas and Texas 
the AFL and CIO have proceeded through parallel actions which have 
been the subject of joint hearings before the courts involved. In Colorado 
the CIO and AFL have joined in a single court action. 


LEGISLATION 


The past year has been one of the most active periods on the legislative 
front in the history of CIO. This has been the result of a widespread 
awakening among CIO membership to the importance of legislative work 
and the growing understanding of the direct relationship between legisla- 
tive work and the health, welfare, living and working conditions of 
union members as well as of the nation at large. 

In our insistence upon ever more effective conduct of the war effort it 
has not been enough merely to seek improvement in productive operations 
in our individual. plants. .' Those operations have in turn been more and 
more related to national policies—wage, labor relations, production, man- 
power, taxation, price and other policies. The past year has demonstrated 
as never before in our history that the attainment of the objectives of our 
organization and the advancement of the national welfare, particularly 
in this war crisis, requires that the concern of our unions with the activi- 
ties of their representatives in national, state and local governments rank 
among the major problems of union organization. 

This last year has been particularly important because since January 
1943 there have been operating in Congress powerful forces and groupings 
which have acted in callous disregard of the needs of the war emergency 
,and have fostered programs of special interests, promoted attacks on our 
national leadership, and in general fomented confusion, recrimination and 
disunity. The nature of the current Congress and the developments of 
the past year have presented vital challenges to the CIO, to the labor 
movement and to the Nation. These challenges call for ever more effective 
understanding and orientation of our legislative work. 

Since May 1942 the Legislative Department of the national office has 
existed as a separate unit in our administrative machinery under the 
direction of Nathan E. Cowan. The department has endeavored through- 
out this period to serve as a source of coordination and guidance for the 
activities of our unions and our members on two levels: in Washington 
and in the local organization throughout the nation. 
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In Washington an increasing number of our national unions have re- 
sponded to the needs of the situation by stationing functioning legislative 
representatives in the nation’s capital for purposes of direct day to day 
contact with the activities of Congress. Through the national office these 
representatives have been able to maintain contact with each other, to 
meet for the formulation of common policy, and to coordinate their 
activities. 

In the nation at large outside of the capital the Legislative Department 
early in the year inaugurated a drive, which has now become imbedded 
in basic CIO policy and organization, for the creation in all CIO affiliates 
of special committees for the purpose of carrying forward legislative 
understanding and activity. The objective has been and is the creation 
of machinery for keeping every CIO member informed on major national 
issues and for affording all CIO members an opportunity to make their 
views known to and understood by those government representatives. 

This has meant a program in which reports have been sent to all sec- 
—_ of the country outlining current developments in Congress and else- 
where. 

This program reached new heights of organizational development with 
the appointment by the Executive Board of a Special CIO Committee on 
Recess Congressional Action composed of Mr. George Addes, Mr. David 
McDonald, Mr. Julius Emspak and Mr. James Carey. This committee led 
a special drive during the summer recess to promote organization within 
the CIO, on a Congressional district basis, for the purpose of contacting 
each Congressman in his own district, outlining the CIO program and pro- 
moting in general in Congress a better appreciation of the role of labor in 
the war effort and of the legislative needs of the war emergency. At the 
same time the broader and more fundamental program of CIO political 
action was set in motion by the Political Action Committee, whose activi- 
ties are the subject of a separate section in this report. 

In general, tremendous forward strides have been made by the CIO 
in organization on the legislative front. What has been accomplished, 
however, can be regarded only as a feeble beginning. In some areas and 
in some unions a relatively high level of political and legislative activity 
has been reached. In many areas, however, large untapped sources of 
strength in CIO have not been brought into play. Machinery for legisla- 
tive information and action has not been established, continuing relation- 
ships with Congressional representatives have not been built up. It must 
be a special and continuing job of CIO, its national unions and all its 
affiliates in the months to come to press forward toward the organization 
and mobilization of all CIO membership toward full understanding and © 
action on the vital public issues of today. 

The legislative work and organization of CIO during this past year has 
made itself felt in important sectors of Congressional action. CIO activity 
has been one of the factors which likely prevented certain irresponsible 
cliques in Congress from going to even greater excesses of disregard for 
national welfare. The unfortunate fact is, however, that the record of 
Congress down to the date of the preparation of this report has been, in 
general, one of obstruction of our war effort, one of refusal to strengthen 
the home front, one of attack on the strength and welfare of the home 
front. A review of the record of the more important legislative develop- 
ments during the past year reveals relatively few bright spots in this 
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respect. It reveals equally, however, strong possibilities of a reversal ot 
a trend, particularly in the light of the growth of organized labor’s legis- 
lative activities during the recess period and thereafter. 


1. Anti-labor Legislation 


The current session of Congress has witnessed the most vicious and 
continuous attack on labor and labor’s rights in the history of the Nation. 
Scores of bills were introduced attacking union security clauses in collective 
bargaining agreements, attacking labor’s right to strike and picket (a 
right which of course labor has foregone for the period of the war), 
attacking the principle of extra compensation for work beyond 40 hours, 
attacking the internal and democratic operation of labor organizations. 
In the main these bills have been sponsored and originated by sources 
and individuals long known as labor’s enemies. During this session the 
attack was enabled to thrive in an atmosphere of calumny and falsehood 
and distortion of the great and constructive role being played by labor 
in the war period. In the main the impact of accurate information from 
government agencies as well as strong labor legislative activity made it 
possible to avoid passage of these morale-destroying bills. In several 
instances, however, the results have not been so fortunate. 

Shortly before the summer recess the tactics and threats of a certain 
individual gave special background and ammunition to the activities of 
the enemies of labor in Congress. ‘The Senate passed the long pending 
Connally bill containing provision for seizure of plants and making crimi- 
nal the activities of those who aided and assisted strikes in plants which 
have been taken over. In the House, without hearings, the Military Affairs 
Committee took the Connally bill and rewrote it substantially in the form 
and substance of the notorious Smith bill of 1941, embodying the most 
vicious anti-labor proposals of years gone by. The action of the Military 
Affairs Committee was too extreme even for many enemies of labor in the 
House. The bill as finally passed by the House was somewhat modified. It 
did, however, provide machinery whereby unions were required to file notice 
of any situation which might result in an interruption of production, and 
the National Labor Relations Board was required 30 days thereafter to 
take a vote as to whether the workers desired such an interruption. The 
bill further prohibited political contributions by unions. 

° The CIO and the other major labor organizations of the country joined 
in pointing out that the bill as enacted by the House was actually not an 
anti-strike law but a strike-provoking law. Labor pointed out that in a 
period when labor had pledged not to strike, the bill actually provided 
legal machinery whereby obstructive elements could bring about a strike 
‘vote in the face of the attempts of every responsible organization to main- 
tain and perform the no-strike pledge. Labor pointed out finally the 
hypocrisy in attaching to what is supposed to be a war measure a provision 
clearly political in its purpose, to still the political voice of labor by deny- 
ing its right to contribute to political campaigns. 

The President vetoed the measure. On the same day and within a 
matter of minutes, without further deliberation and in the absence of 
many Congressmen who had not been aware that the issue was to come 
up so quickly, an overriding of the President’s veto was rushed through 
both houses of Congress. As is indicated in the section of this: report 
dealing with the activities of the Legal Department, subsequent history 
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of the application of this act has substantiated the views expressed by 
labor at the time of its passage. Even some business groups and many 
major newspapers have recognized that the bill while masquerading as an 
anti-strike law actually has the effect of promoting strikes. It will be an 
important task of the labor movement to bring home to Congress and to 
the public a full realization of the evils of this bill and to bring about its 
repeal. 

ace this session also and without hearings before any committee, 
the House passed the Hobbs bill, which purports to be an anti-racketeering 
bill, but which actually carries the danger and effect of interference with 
the right of labor in peace time to strike and picket for the advancement 
of its legitimate objectives. At the time of the preparation of this report 
the bill is pending before a subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

Dangerous progress has also been made by the so-called Equal Rights 
Amendment. This proposal while purporting to be directed to the objec- 
tive of equal rights for women, an objective to which the CIO is devoted 
and for which it has long fought, actually would have the effect of nullify- 
ing all existing state legislation for the protection of women workers with 
relation to hours of work, minimum pay, safety and sanitation in working 
conditions, etc. The superficially laudable purpose of the bill has served 
to delude even many persons friendly to organized labor who would not 
on the basis of a full understanding of the effects of the legislation have 
lent their support to it. Actually the proposal is supported by many 
representatives of employer groups who recognize the full consequences 
of it. During the present session the supporters of the bill actually suc- 
ceeded in having it reported favorably by the Senate Judiciary Committee. 


2. Price Control and Food Production 


The entire story of CIO’s fight on the question of cost of living and 
economic stabilization during this past year is told at greater length in 
another section of this report. One important part of the battle was 
waged on the legislative front. : 

In the main the history of Congress during this session in the field 
of price control and food production has been one of constant attempts by 
certain small and unrepresentative groups to sabotage the price control 
program in favor of special interests. Much of this conflict has been dis- 
torted and camouflaged, particularly by the use of the misnomer of the 
“farm bloc.” Actually this group in Congress has been representative not 
of the working farmers of America but of large corporations masquerading - 
as farmers. 

During the early months of this year a determined drive was organized 
to force higher prices for certain farm products at the expense of the best 
interests of the national health. The Pace bill, in the House calling for 
price increases based on an upward revision of parity to cover so-called 
increased labor costs, threatened an over-all food price increase in the 
neighborhood of 10 percent. The Bankhead bill in the Senate, seeking 
to eliminate in the fixing of prices any consideration of government pay- 
ments already being made to producers, threatened an over-all food price 
increase estimated in the neighborhood of 5 percent. The Pace bill actually 
passed the House. The Bankhead bill passed both houses and was vetoed 
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by the President. The tide of national opinion in support of the Presi- 
dent’s veto caused the sponsors of the Bankhead bill to avoid a test in the 
Senate by referring the bill back to the Agriculture Committee where it 
now rests. 


The CIO in this period has pressed for affirmative action to meet the 
real problems of the working farmers of America. The CIO fought for 
the full amount asked by the President for the recruitment of farm labor 
by the Farm Security Administration, supported the National Farmers 
Union in its demand for adequate loans to small farmers, supported the 
retention of crop insurance funds in the appropriations, and in general 
demanded a program truly calculated to aid the small farmer. . The infla- 
tion bloc in Congress, on the other hand, by insisting on price increases as 
the single plank of its program, exposed itself.as the champion not of the 
large number of farmers in need of government assistance, but rather as 
the spokesmen of the exploiting corporations which have moved into the 
field of farm production. The inflation bloc opposed incentive payments 
to help the needy farmers, joined in crippling the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration and in thwarting such programs as crop insurance carrying con- 
ceded benefits to the farmers of America. 

Congressional obstructionists trained their special guns throughout 
this session on the Office of Price Administration. At no time was their 
criticism of OPA advanced in a spirit of constructive insistence upon 
more effective price enforcement. Their attacks were quite uniformly on 
the level of attempted interference with the effectuation even of existing 
levels of price and rent control. The Smith Investigating Committee con- 
centrated on harassing the Rent Control Section of OPA and joined with 
other Congressional critics, notably the House Agriculture Committee, in 
stymying any efforts to make price control effective through grade labeling. 
OPA, like many other agencies, was the target of special devices to ham- 
string its operations through the appropriations bill. Denied the full 
amounts necessary for effective enforcement it was also subjected to riders 
attached to its appropriation bill restricting policy-making positions to 
“businessmen” and limiting the Board’s powers to require quality labels 
on products. 

In the closing days prior to the recess and in the weeks that have passed 
since the reconvening of Congress it has become increasingly clear that 
some program of financial support or subsidy may be essential to assure 
fullest production and the maintenance of reasonably controlled price 
levels. The subsidy program met with violent opposition in Congress and 
attempts by various groups and by riders to various bills to preclude the 
use of any funds for such a program. One such obstructive effort finally 
“met defeat in the Senate just prior to the summer recess after having 
passed the House. 

The one encouraging feature in the Congressional picture, particularly 
in the field of price control but with implications with respect to the entire 
scope of Congressional action, was the formation shortly before the recess 
of a bloc in Congress which designated itself as the Congressional Com- 
mittee for the Protection of the Consumer, composed of members of Con- 
gress who were at last determined to work and fight together for the 
interests of the people and against the various pressure groups and blocs. 
It attracted from the inception the support of a large number of members 
of Congress. At a conference of representatives of the public at which 
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the CIO was represented along with other labor organizations as well as 
general consumer, church and community organizations, this Congres- 
sional group was assured of substantial support from wide segments of 
the American people. It is to be hoped that the promising beginnings 
of this group will bear fruit in the accumulation of support from larger 
numbers of members of Congress. This group may well serve as a 
nucleus for a return of Congress as a whole to a role of full support of the 
war effort and quick defeat for obstructionists and representatives of 
special interests within the halls of Congress. 


3. Taxes 


CIO members after this past year have a fuller appreciation than ever 
before of the importance of the tax question in our national economy and 
in the individual lives of our members. The 1943 tax bill as enacted 
during the course of 1942 had resulted in a direct impact on the pay- 
checks of America’s working men and women. It had resulted in reduced 
exemptions, thereby bringing the tax burden to bear upon workers with 
earnings as low as $12 a week. It had resulted also in a 5 percent Victory 
Tax which took a share out of the worker’s paycheck each pay day start- 
ing with January 1, 1943. 

In the present session therefore CIO has followed discussions on tax 
issues more closely than ever before. The issues down to the time of the 
writing of this report have centered primarily around the establishment of 
a pay-as-you-go system. From the beginning CIO favored a true pay- 
as-you-go system but opposed the notorious tax grab known as the Ruml 
Plan. We pointed out that an arrangement whereby the tax burden could 
be spread out over the year to be paid in installments out of each paycheck 
was highly desirable. We pointed out further in support of the position 
of the Treasury Department that the provisions of the Ruml Plan, calling 
for so-called forgiveness of taxes on 1942 incomes meant a cash-in-hand 
windfall of terrific proportions for the highest income groups. 

Despite a well-organized and well-financed campaign in support of the 
Rum! Plan it was defeated by the Ways and Means Committee and three 
times voted down in the House. Substitute plans formulated by Con- 
gressmen Forand and Doughton which, while not embodying the CIO 
program, would have come closer to making provision for putting the 
largest number of taxpayers on a pay-as-you-go basis with a minimum 
of burden to the lowest income groups were however also rejected by the 
House. Congress finally enacted a 75 percent Ruml Plan which embodies . 
in large measure the evils of the Rum! Plan although granting a 75 percent 
rather than 100 percent cancellation of 1942 tax obligations with a mini- 
mum cancellation assured to the lowest income groups. 

While the members of Congress were putting into law this program 
for saving money for the rich, they also demonstrated their solicitude for 
the preservation of luxury living as usual in another direction. Acting 
under the powers granted him by the Wage and Price Stabilization Act of 
October 2, 1942, the President by Executive Order had directed that for 
the duration of the war an income of approximately $67,000 (which after 
taxes would amount to $25,000 net) should be deemed a sufficient income 
for any one individual. Members of Congress who had been demanding 
wage cuts in the lowest income levels regardless of the effect on the war 
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effort and on workers’ health, nevertheless turned their attack upon the 
President’s sound and democratic effort to curb inflationary spending in 
the top income groups. By special rider to a completely unrelated measure 
these groups in Congress succeeded in enacting an amendment to the 
October 2 law to repeal the $25,000 net salary limitation. 

As this report is being prepared the House Ways and Means Committee 
is engaged in hearings looking toward a new tax bill to go into effect in 
1944. CIO has formulated a complete program on taxation which is set 
forth at greater iength in another section of this report. It will be an 
important job of the CIO legislative machinery in the months to come to 
bring home to the members of Congress the fact that taxation is not merely 
a statistically abstract subject of debate nor is it a program to be formu- 
lated in consultation only with the representatives of large financial inter- 
ests, but that the bread and butter considerations related to the health 
and working efficiency of the American population must be recognized. 
It will be the task of CIO legislative machinery to see to it that the new 
tax bill allocates the necessary burden of raising finances for victory on a 
basis which will assure victory by curbing and drawing off excessive war 
profits and by preserving the necessary minimum standards of life which 
alone can enable war workers to produce at maximum efficiency. 


4. Poll Tax 


The elimination of the poll-tax requirement which in certain of our 
states places a price tag on the right to vote has long been recognized 
as a necessary step toward perfection of our democratic structure. In the 
war period it has become more and more apparent that this step is a 
military necessity and that our failure to take that step is playing into 
the hands of the propaganda machines of our enemies. 

At the time of our last convention the anti-poll tax bill had passed the 
House but was still being held in the Senate Judiciary Committee. There- 
after the pressure of public opinion forced the bill out on to the floor of 
the Senate where it met with an unscrupulous filibuster conducted regard- 
less of the national emergency and popular will by a clique of poll-tax 
Senators intent on preserving at any cost their personal political position. 
Unfortunately instead of expressing the desires of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the American people the Senate refused to vote to close debate 
and the bill was withdrawn without an opportunity for a vote on its merits. 

The popular understanding of the Nation of the poll-tax evil and the 
necessity for its removal has been too vigorous and widespread and the 
vital necessity for immediate action too clear to permit the filibustering 
and obstructive tactics of the poll-tax representatives to be tolerated. The 
anti-poll tax bill was reintroduced in this session. A bi-partisan coalition 
group led by Congressmen Bender of Ohio, Marcantonio, Baldwin and 
Gavagan of New York, Dawson of Illinois, and Magnusson of Washington, 
was formed in support of the bill. Faced with the usual refusal of the 
Judiciary Committee to permit the bill to reach the floor for a vote, this 
group succeeded in securing in record time the necessary 218 signatures 
on a petition to discharge the bill from committee. The bill was brought 
to a vote and was overwhelmingly passed. In the Senate the Judiciary 
Committee, after holding the bill without action for several months 
despite the fact that full and extended hearings were held last year, in- 
cluding lengthy arguments on alleged constitutional issues, finally decided 
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in September to schedule debate on the constitutional questions to be held 
late in October. This constitutional argument has been used for a number 
of years now as a flimsy pretext on the part of those desiring to retain the 
poll tax. It is important it not be permitted in this crucial war period to 
cloud the real issues in the fight to eliminate the poll tax. 


5. Social Security 

The subject of social security is covered more fully in another section 
of this report. The past year has laid the foundation for a long step 
forward in the field of social security by the introduction of the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill. The bill contains in broad outlines a program of 
increased benefits and wider coverage for old age insurance, and a federal 
program of unemployment, temporary and permanent disability, medical 
and hospitalization insurance. While there are questions of detail upon 
which CIO may seek improvement the bill embodies the substantial out- 
lines of a program for which CIO has long fought. The legislative ma- 
chinery of CIO and its members has before it an important challenge in 
the necessity for securing enactment of a sound social security program 
as a wartime aid to the morale of our fighting men. 


6. Manpower and Production 

The manpower developments of the past year are more fully discussed 
in another section of this report. In Congress CIO has pointed to the 
necessary and fundamental solution for our manpower difficulties in the 
creation of centralized machinery for coordinating production, procure- 
ment and manpower under a single direction. To this end we have urged 
passage of the Tolan-Kilgore-Pepper bill. Unfortunately this measure 
during this session of Congress was shunted aside in favor of panaceas 
which were more attractive to certain groups in Congress but which, as 
indicated in other sections of this report, could offer no real solution to 
the manpower problem. 

Both the Senate and House Military Affairs Committee held lengthy 
hearings on the Austin-Wadsworth National Service bill which would pro- 
vide for the conscription of labor. CIO has opposed these measures, point- 
ing out that they will actually offer a threat to our productive operations 
and that they have no relation to the real needs of our manpower problem. 
The measure is still pending in the respective Senate and House com- 
mittees. 

Early in the present session a furious campaign was whipped up on the 
issue of alleged absenteeism among war workers. The House Naval 
Affairs Committee rushed forward with hearings on a bill which could’ 
offer no other solution than to send the names of absent workers to their 
draft boards. The CIO, as well as other branches of labor and responsible 
government agencies, pointed out that absenteeism was actually lower 
than might have been expected under all circumstances and that in any 
event it was the product of a complex variety of causes, including illness, 
transportation difficulties, housing shortages, inadequate community facili- 
ties and lack of child care facilities in war centers, and many other factors. 
CIO has urged that the rectification of these difficulties would strike at the 
source and cause not merely of absenteeism but of the largest part of our 
broader manpower problems. With increasing public recognition of the 
true nature of the problem, the bill which called for resort to the draft 
has fortunately been allowed to lie dormant in committee. 
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At the time of the preparation of this report there is indication that 
the continued failure of responsible agencies to address themselves to 
basic causes of manpower difficulties may be used as the basis for a 
revived agitation for the deceptive solution offered by national service 
legislation. It will be a serious legislative necessity for CIO to bring 
home to the public and to the members of Congress the lines of true and 
constructive approach to the manpower problem. 


7. Obstruction of War Administration 


Supplementing attacks upon specific policies essential to strengthen the 
home front, groups in this Congress have undertaken in diverse ways to 
carry forward a program of sniping, carping and general sowing of con- 
fusion and dissatisfaction. This program has been coupled specifically 
with Congressional attempts to interfere with and cripple the operations 
of executive agencies performing important wartime functions. 

One important weapon in this program has been the unscrupulous mis- 
use of the powers of investigation. This tactic has been particularly out- 
rageous when contrasted with the valuable contribution which has been 
and can be made by such responsible and sincere investigating groups as 
the Tolan Committee, the La Follette Committee.and the still functioning 
Truman Committee. 

Thus while the poll-tax dominated House Rules Committee refused to 
report to the House a resolution to continue the valuable studies of the 
Tolan Committee, it brought out in quick succession resolutions for the 
continuance of the notorious Dies Committee and for the creation of the 
two new committees headed by poll-tax Congressmen Cox and Smith. 

The scandalous record of the Dies Committee, long linked in its policy 
and activities, and particularly those of its chairman, with individuals and 
groups which have in this war period been made the object of government 
sedition prosecutions and-investigations, did not prevent a renewal of the 
life of the committee for two full years, running to the end of the present 
session, although with a somewhat reduced appropriation. ‘The fruits of 
some of the committee’s past activities are seen in the long fight between 
the House and the Senate over the insistence of the House upon removing 
without appropriate legal proceedings three government employees whose 
only crime was to come under the attack of the Dies Committee. The 
Senate resisted this move and was forced to yield in order to permit an 
appropriations bill to go through. The President has indicated his refusal 
to accept the unconstitutional action of Congress. 

The Cox Committee was established at the request of Congressman 
Cox to investigate the Federal Communications Commission shortly after 
the Commission had forwarded to the Attorney General a request for 
prosecution of Congressman Cox on charges of violation of a federal stat- 
ute which prohibits Congressmen from accepting fees for the use of their 
influence before the federal government. ‘The tactics pursued by the 
committee since its establishment, tactics which indicate an intent to play 
for the newspapers and to present smears and innuendoes against the 
Commission without the pretense of any defense have already evoked 
widespread opposition, particularly in the light of the suspect nature of 
the motives of the chairman of the committee. This opposition compelled 
Mr. Cox to resign as chairman of the committee. 

The Smith Committee, established at the request of and headed by 
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poll-tax Congressman Smith of Virginia, has been given broad powers of 
general investigation of federal agencies. It has exercised that power, as 
might well have been anticipated, in a manner calculated to impede poli- 
cies of which the chairman of the committee disapproves. Its major 
activities up to the present time have been devoted to harassing OPA. 
In the future it may be expected to include within its operations other 
agencies equally important in the strengthening of the home front. 

This same attitude of pure obstructionism is reflected in the spirit with 
which appropriations were handled. Ruthless slashes were made in the 
appropriations for OPA, the Office of War Information, the Office of 
Civilian Defense, the War Manpower Commission, the National Resources 
Planning Board and the National Youth Administration. Funds were 
denied for important activities such as the establishment of child care 
facilities, the provision of maternity care for the wives of servicemen, the 
recruitment of labor particularly in the present period of manpower crisis. 
In addition, the typically obstructive tactic of attaching riders to appro- 
priation bills so as to change the basic policies of executive agencies was 
widely utilized. The OPA appropriation was weighted down with riders, 
such as one to place the control of price policies in the hands of repre- 
sentatives of business instead of representatives of the public, and another 
calculated to prevent OPA from requiring manufacturers to label their 
products so that price enforcement would be possible on the basis of a 
public knowledge as to the quality of the product. The National Labor 
Relations Board appropriation was made the subject of a special rider to 
protect back-door contracts against the test of open elections as to the 
union which the workers may wish to represent them. 


8. Legislation for the Protection of Servicemen 


This year as in the past CIO has taken the lead in an effort to assure full 
provision for the needs of servicemen and their families during the war and 
full protection for servicemen on their return. During this past summer 
Congressional leaders have attempted to make a bid for servicemen’s sup- 
port by suggesting trivial increases in the totally inadequate benefit pay- 
ments now provided for dependents of men in the services. CIO has an- 
nounced its program. Representative Sadowski of Michigan has intro- 
duced a bill embodying that program to provide for an increase in the 
present allowance for a serviceman’s wife from the present level of $50 to 
£55, an increase in the allowance for the first child from $12 to $35 and 
for the second child from $10 to $30. The present allowances for service- 
men’s dependents are far below the minimum standards of income required 
to meet living costs as estimated by the most responsible agencies. The 
ier program will result in a long step toward the minimum necessary 
evels. 

The Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill would also make special provision for 
assuring unemployment insurance payments to returning servicemen dur- 
ing the period after their return and before they are able to secure re- 
employment. In addition the bill would assure credit to servicemen toward 
old-age benefits for the period of their service. 

There remain many important measures and steps that should be taken 
to assure the rights of servicemen to full employment on their return to 
civilian life. CIO is at present engaged in the formulation of programs 
which will enable organized labor to take the lead in representing not merely 
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the several million men in service from the ranks of organized labor but 
also all men and women in the service of the Nation. 


9. Legislation Affecting Government Employes 


Since the last convention legislation has been enacted to provide over- 
time payments for federal workers. There has still been no success in the 
drive of CIO for a readjustment of the wage levels of federal workers to 
meet rising living costs and to assure the fullest available manpower for 
important government tasks. This remains an important objective of CIO 


legislative policy. 


Conclusion 

The experience of the past year in the field of legislation has demonstrated 
the vital necessity of keeping members of Congress in constant contact with 
the views, desires and aspirations of the American people. That certain 
forces seeking to undermine and impede the war effort have been able to 
utilize the machinery of Congress, particularly with the aid of Congress- 
men from poll-tax states and Congressmen operating on the principle of 
politics as usual, has been due largely to the inadequate organization of 
the labor movement to bring about a closer relationship between the people 
and their representatives in Congress. 

The last year, however, has seen significant progress. There has been a 
growing awareness not merely on the part of organized labor but on the 
part of other large sections of the American people of the necessity for con- 
stant day to day contact with their Congressmen, for constant exchange of 
views among the people in the district and for constant presentation of 
their views to Congress. The growing political awakening in the ranks of 
labor and outside holds encouraging promise of the mobilization of forces 
which will preserve Congress as a democratic institution truly reflecting 
the thought and desires of the people. The CIO through its Legislative 
Department and Political Action Committee must continue to operate as 
the driving force in the direction of national unity, behind the forces in 
Congress which earnestly desire to give the fullest support to our Com- 
mander-in-Chief in this war period. 


* 
FINANCES 


Since the last convention the Executive Board has regularly been pre- 
sented with reports covering the finances of the organization. Regular six- 
month’s audits of the books of the organization have been made by com- 

*petent accountants appointed by the President and approved by the Execu- 
tive Board, and their reports have been made to the Executive Board. A 
complete detailed report covering finances from October 1, 1942 to Septem- 
ber 30, 1943 was submitted to the Executive Board at its ‘meeting just pre- 
ceding ‘the convention. 

The per capita tax from International Unions for the period was 19 per- 
cent greater than the corresponding previous period. 

The total earned income for the period was the largest in the history 
of the CIO. Over a million and a quarter dollars was spent for organiza- 
tional purposes. 

During the Third War Loan Drive, the CIO invested $150,000 of its 


surplus in Treasury Bonds. 
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LABOR IN GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


In response to our insistent demand that the organized labor move- 
ment be adequately represented in the various war production and other 
agencies of government, there has been a greater tendency to grant such 
recognition during the past year. 

Elsewhere in this report there is described the appointment of CIO 
representatives to positions within the War Production Board and the 
War Manpower Commission. 

While some difficulty has been experienced in securing acceptance of 
the role these representatives of organized labor are prepared to play in 
the war effort, their appointment constitutes a recognition of the contribu- 
tion of labor to the war program. 

Both labor vice-chairmen of WPB have worked together in complete 
harmony and have been of real service to the people of our country as well 
as to organized labor. Both have been instrumental in bringing into the 
Government service other representatives of organized labor who in turn 
have each made their contribution, 

At the present time efforts are being made to have labor assistants to 
the directors of the various industry divisions of the WPB appointed. 
The first of such appointments was Harold J. Ruttenberg of the United 
Steelworkers of America to serve as assistant to the Director of the Steel 
Division, WPB. Harold Sharpe of the United Radio, Electrical and Ma- 
chine Workers has been appointed to a similar position in the Radio and 
Radar Division. Similar appointments in the Automotive, Aluminum, 
Copper, Textile and other Industry Divisions where CIO unions hold a 
predominant position are now under consideration. 

In addition to the members of various CIO affiliates serving on the 
Washington staff of the WPB, there are six regional representatives, six 
associate regional representatives, and about twenty CIO labor repre- 
sentatives and assistants serving in the field. 

For purposes of administration most of the war agencies have estab- 
lished a pattern of twelve regional areas and organizations. 

On the National War Labor Board in Washington, President R. J. 
Thomas of the UAW and Van A. Bittner of the USA serve as members. 
President Emil Rieve of the TWU and Clinton S$. Golden of the USA 
serve as alternate members, while Delmond Garst, UAW; John Brophy, 
director of Industrial Union Councils; and Carl J. Shipley of the UAW, 
serve as substitute members. 

In the field organization of the WLB, twenty-three CIO representatives. 
serve as Regional Board Members; twenty-seven serve as Alternate Re- 
gional Board Members; while two hundred and thirty-five serve as Re- 
gional Panel Members. 

The War Manpower Commission similarly administers its program 
through twelve regional organizations. In each such region the CIO 
unions have representation on the labor-management committees, total- 
ing about twenty-four. There are in addition up to the present some 
one hundred and seventy-seven area or local labor-management com- 
mittees with a total representation of about three hundred and fifty mem- 
bers of CIO affiliates. 

Space limitations forbid listing by name and organization those of our 
members who thus serve in the war effort on the home front. All of them 
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have been appointed to their respective positions after consultation with 
the International Unions, State and Local Industrial Union Councils. The 
services of the great majority have been made available without cost to 
the Government by their respective organizations. 

Many of our affiliates have depleted their own staffs by making the 
services of their staff members available for service to our Government. 
Daily these men and women of organized labor are rendering service to 
our men in the Armed Services and the people at home. By their un- 
selfish devotion to the cause of freedom, they have helped to preserve and 
extend the democratic process. They are daily demonstrating that labor 
has a contribution to make. In their various capacities they are demon- 
strating their capacity for the assumption of responsibility. 

Yet Labor has not been accorded direct policy-making and administra- 
tive recognition. This situation stems from the failure of heads of various 
Government agencies to appreciate the tremendous added impetus which 
would be given to the war effort if Labor were permitted to participate 
directly in all policy-making as well as administrative functions. One of 
the best means of helping Labor gain is full recognition is through assump- 
tion of leadership in the local communities—through our direct participa- 
tion in all the activities of the people, and in demonstrating our complete 
and unswerving support of all efforts to win the war and to protect the 
interest of the common people in so doing. 


LABOR PARTICIPATION IN THE WPB 


Labor has sought and will continue to seek the fullest participation in 
policies and operations of the governmental agencies concerned with war 
production. The chief of these agencies is the War Production Board. The 
degree of participation which labor has secured in the administration of 
the WPB is accordingly a fair test of its participation in the production side 
of the war effort. A review of the status of labor participation in the WPB 
as of November, 1942, compared with its present status, will enable us to 
- the facts upon which judgment can be made and a future policy laid 

own. 

In November, 1942, labor participation in the War Production Board 
was confined to a Labor Production Division headed by a director, Mr. 
Wendell Lund, with two associate directors, one from the AFL and the 
other from the CIO. This Division had a very small staff in Washington 
of about 150 persons, including clerical help, and about 70 field repre- 
sentatives. In addition, there was a Labor Policy Committee consisting 
of six representatives of organized labor, who were supposed to act in an 
advisory capacity in determining policies affecting Jabor. 

The Labor Production Division had been created with the formation of 
the War Production Board out of the old Office of Production Management. 
When Mr. Sidney Hillman left his post as Associate Director of the Office 
of Price Administration, the functions of labor representation in the new 
war production agency were transferred to the Division. At about the 
same time, the War Manpower Commission was created which took over 
the function of labor supply in the war production effort and thereby re- 
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duced the scope of the functions of the Labor Production Division in the 
War Production Board. Stripped of its authority over labor supply, the 
Labor Production Division of the WPB was left with only a vague au- 
thority to deal with problems of labor productivity and labor relations in 
connection with the work of the WPB. 

Some indication of the narrow position occupied by the old Labor Pro- 
duction Division can be seen from.a brief description of the organization 
of the WPB. WPB has two major powers: first, the control over the allo- 
cation of materials and facilities, and second, a general policy power over 
the placement of war contracts. The actual handling of war contracts is in 
the hands of the major procurement agencies. The WPB is headed by a 
Chairman, Mr. Donald M. Nelson, who has delegated a considerable part 
of his operating responsibility to the Executive Vice Chairman, Mr. 
Charles E. Wilson. There are several Vice Chairmen, who are responsible 
for the formulation and administration of major policies. The industry 
divisions are the main operating units of the WPB. It is in the industry 
divisions that the policies and procedures of the WPB are transmitted to the 
enterprises engaged in war production or affected by priorities. The re- 
gional and field offices of the War Production Board carry out these policies 
and procedures in the field, but their work is, to a large extent, influenced 
by the activities of the industry divisions. In addition to this basic structure 
of the WPB, there are special units which perform highly important func- 
tions. For example, the Procurement Policy Committee drafts and then 
supervises the execution of policies affecting the placement and performance 
of war contracts and their termination. The special problems of the air- 
craft industry are handled by an Aircraft Resources Control Board, and 
there is a top sub-committee of the WPB itself known as the Production 
Executive Committee. 

From this brief description it becomes clear that any effective partici- 
pation by labor in the WPB must be represented at all four levels, namely, 
in the offices of vice chairmen who fix policy, in the special policy making 
units, in the industry divisions which execute and administer these policies, 
and in the regional and field offices where they are carried out on the re- 
gional and local level. It can readily be seen, therefore, that labor partici- 
pation in the WPB, if it is to mean anything, must meet two essential re- 


quirements: 


(a) A charter or grant of authority conferring a substantial share in 
the exercise of WPB powers. 

(b) adequate personnel occupying important places in the WPB ma- 
chinery to carry out the powers conferred upon labor partici- 


pation. 


The old Labor Production Division existing in November 1942 did not 
meet any of these requisites in any substantial way. 

Sometime in October 1942 a proposal was made by the top officials of 
the WPB to establish labor assistants to the directors of each of the indus- 
try divisions, but in the absence of any settlement of the representation 
to be given to labor in the entire structure of the WPB, this proposal 
was of little significance. In March, 1943, a WPB Labor-Management 
Council was created, to advise the Chairman and Executive Vice Chairman 
of the WPB. However, it is strictly an advisory committee with no staff 
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or other facilities to acquire any knowledge of the work of the WPB from 
the inside. During this time numerous efforts were made and negotiations 
carried on for the purpose of securing a really effective participation by 
labor in the WPB. The situation was aggravated by the fact that the 
manpower aspects of the war production effort were becoming increasingly 
critical. The manpower phase of our war effort is discussed elsewhere 
in this report. 


These events gave weight to the claims which have been consistently 
put forward by labor that effective labor participation was essential to 
the successful exercise of the WPB powers. Accordingly, in June, 1943, 
the structure of labor participation in WPB was reorganized. The Labor 
Production Division was dissolved. In its place two vice chairmen were 
added to the War Production Board, the Vice’ Chairman for Labor Pro- 
duction, and the Vice Chairman for Manpower Requirements. The func- 
tions of the two vice chairmen are specifically described. In general, they 
are to deal with labor productivity gnd manpower requirements of essential 
production. The creation of these two offices within the WPB met the 
first requisite for effective labor participation, namely, the delegation of 
an important element of WPB powers to labor officers. Between them 
the two vice chairmen had the authority and responsibility to ascertain 
the manpower factors of war production and to formulate the policies 
necessary to deal with the manpower factors in order to achieve essential 
production goals. The CIO named Mr. Clinton S. Golden to the position 
of Vice Chairman for Manpower Requirements. (At the same time, the 
War Manpower Commission established a special Deputy Chairman and 
Mr. Golden also took this position.) The AFL named Mr, Joseph D. 
Keenan to the position of Vice Chairman for Labor Production. 


The second essential requisite of effective labor participation in the 
WPB is still lacking; namely, an adequate staff and personnel. 


In addition to this budgetary starvation of WPB labor representation, 
there is another important way in which it is crippled. This is done 
through the use of internal administrative methods which by-pass the labor 
officers. In spite of broad grants of power on paper, the labor officers 
of the WPB are engaged in a daily struggle to assert their authority and 
check efforts to get around their functions. 


It is reasonable to conclude that labor has not yet achieved effective 
participation in the WPB. But it is not enough to analyze labor’s role in 
the WPB in terms of written grants of authority and numbers of personnel. 
It is also necessary to consider the policies and operating procedures of 
the WPB with regard to the contributions which labor can make to a 
successful production program. 


The WPB will have an important influence in the choice of measures 
which are to be adopted in solving our national manpower problems. This 
choice will be made on the basis of the following factors: The primary 
objective is to secure a total mobilization of our manpower, materials and 
facilities, to meet our production goals. The WPB has thus far concerned 
itself chiefly with the mobilization of materials and facilities. It has dealt 
with manpower only as a secondary or collateral factor. Labor approaches 
these problems from its specific interest in the full utilization of our man- 
power as part of the total mobilization for war. Labor does not want to 
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see a single man idle and so it was able to propose, in advance of manage- 
ment at the outset of our war effort, the principles for the conversion for 
our civilian industry to war production and expansion of critical facilities. 
Today the problem is one of getting workers to the jobs where they are 
most needed, and to maintain a stability of productive employment. 


Labor believes that the basic approach should be one of making critical 
jobs attractive enough to recruit and maintain the needed number of em- 
ployes. The role of the WPB in this policy is clear. The WPB will have 
the responsibility of designating the plants where immediate and effective 
action must be taken by all agencies concerned in removing the obstacles 
to the fullest utilization of manpower. Unless this is done, the manpower 
problems confronting us will be confused with the manpower problems of 
secondary and less essential production, and-a national service act will be 
urged in order to allocate manpower to jobs where wages and working con- 
ditions are below standard. Thus far, the manpower policies of the WPB 
have given only minor attention to the ‘approach to our manpower problems 
through the improvement of conditions on the critical jobs. 

There are other problems with which labor participation in the WPB 
will be concerned. The WPB is even now engaged in fixing a policy with 
regard to dismissal wages in connection with the termination of war con- 
tracts. This leads into the vital question of interim and postwar recon- 
version to civilian production. Undoubtedly, the WPB will play a large 
part in shaping policy on this fundamental question, and parts, if not all, 
of the WPB machinery will be adapted to interim and postwar economic 
controls. Undoubtedly, the industry divisions of the WPB will extend 
their activities to control production and market policies. 

There is a serious danger that the industry representatives of corporate 
business in the WPB will press for policies protecting the privileges of the 
pre-war competitive system. Short-sighted management is going to de- 
mand production quotas restricting production and minimum or “fair” 
prices. Labor must make its influence heard and felt. It must demand 
that our economic policies guarantee minimum levels of production high 
enough to assure full employment. It must demand maximum price ceil- 
ings that will prevent high prices from eating up consumer purchasing 
power. 

The experience of labor participation in the WPB to date leads to the 
following conclusions: 


1. Securing effective participation in the WPB has been a slow 
and painful effort, in the face of bitter resistance on the part of - 
selfish and fearful management groups. 

2. Even after a substantial measure of labor participation has been 
secured, in name at least, it has been starved by internal budget 
limitations, and thwarted by the use of counter devices to by-pass 
the grant of participation. 

3. Labor must develop and nominate individuals from its ranks in 
sufficient numbers to take important places in the WPB machinery. 

4. Effective participation must carry with it the power to formulate 
fundamental policies which determine the use of WPB powers 
in securing the total mobilization of our manpower and material 
resources. 
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COMBINED LABOR VICTORY COMMITTEE 


The work of the Combined Labor Victory Committee continued during 
the year, with the important addition of a representative of the Railroad 
Brotherhoods to the group. 

The Committee, which meets frequently with the President of the 
United States, was set up in 1942 to act as a consultative aid to the Presi- 
dent and to present labor’s needs to his attention. 

In line with this function, the Committee discussed such subjects as the 
rollback of living costs, the wage situation, the manpower problem, the 
need for overall planning for total mobilization of all our resources in the 
cause of victory, and the like. Frequent consultations were held on the 
subject of legislation. At the time of the passage of the Smith-Connally 
Act, the Committee urged the President in the strongest possible terms 
to veto the bill. 

The fact that this committee includes representatives of all the im- 
portant segments of organized labor dealing directly with the President 
of the United States on current and imperative war problems makes the 
work of the committee of extraordinary importance in relation to the war 
effort. The direct meetings between the committee and the President of 
the United States have assured the continued cooperative relationship 
between organized labor and the President in furthering the war effort. 
The unity of action made possible among CIO, AFL, and Railroad 
Brotherhood organizations through the functioning of this committee 
assures a closer welding of all the Win-the-War forces behind our Com- 
mander-in-Chief in the effective prosecution of the war. It has been 
repeatedly demonstrated that the opportunity created through the meet- 
ings between the committee and the President for the constant exchange 
of information and advice on all important phases of the war program 
has been extremely beneficial, has dispelled the attempts to create misun- 
derstanding between organized labor and the President, or to weaken 
labor’s support behind our Commander-in-Chief, and has thereby effec- 
tively resulted in assuring the national unity necessary for the fuller 
mobilization of the nation’s resources in prosecuting the war. 


THE CIO POLITICAL ACTION COMMITTEE 


At a special meeting held in Washington, D. C., July 7, 1943, the 
Executive Board established a committee known as the CIO Political 
“Action Committee. -Pursuant to the action of the Board, President Mur- 
ray designated the following members of the Committee: "Sidney Hillman, 
chairman; Van A. Bittner, vice chairman; R. J. Thomas, secretary; Sher- 
man Dalrymple and Albert J. Fitzgerald. David J. McDonald was named 
alternate to Mr. Bittner. 

It is the function of the Committee to conduct a broad and intensive 
program of education for the purpose of mobilizing the five million mem- 
bers of CIO and enlisting the active support of all other trade unions, 
AFL, Railroad Brotherhoods and unaffiliated, for effective labor action 
on the political front. 

Labor has long recognized that the gains which it wins through economic 
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action can be protected, implemented and extended only if it develops 
a progressive program of legislation and secures its enactment through 
effective participation in the political life of the Nation. The elementary 
legislative safeguards for the protection of the health and safety of work- 
ers, such as Workmen’s Compensation, maximum hours for women and 
minors, and safety and sanitary laws were all placed on the statute books 
through labor activity in the political arena. More recently, the broad 
program of social and labor legislation enacted in recent years was brought 
about largely because of the increasing participation by labor in the politi- 
cal life of the nation. 

Today, labor is alive to the fact that, in addition to the immediate eco- 
nomic problems of the workers, the larger and all-important issues of the 
proper conduct of the war to insure unconditional surrender within the 
shortest possible time, the writing of a lasting peace, and the formulation 
of a domestic program for a more secure and abundant life will be deter- 
mined by the character of our national government. 

The deplorable record of the 78th Congress has brought sharply home 
to labor the dire results of its political apathy in 1942, and has made mani- 
fest the necessity of more effective intervention by its members in the 
political life of our nation. 

It is therefore the purpose of the CIO Political Action Committee to 
provide for the organization of labor’s political arm. While the committee 
regards preparation for the crucial national elections of 1944 as a major 
task, it is also looking beyond 1944 and planning for a permanent political 
organization of labor. 

It is definitely not the policy of CIO to organize a third party, but rather 
to abstain from and discourage any move in that direction. For, even 
apart from the insurmountable technical problems of placing such a party 
on the ballot in 1944, a third party would only serve to divide labor, and 
the progressive forces, resulting in the election of political enemies. The 
primary political task today is to weld the unity of all workers, farmers 
and other progressives behind candidates, regardless of party affiliations, 
who support the war program of our Commander-in-Chief and enlight- 
ened domestic and foreign policies. 

Political action by labor has lost in effectiveness in the past because 
labor has been divided and unable to act as a unified whole. It will there- 
fore be one of the major purposes of the committee to achieve united 
action, in the political field, with the AFL, the Railroad Brotherhoods, 
and unaffiliated unions. Labor unity on the political front will not only 
mobilize millions of organized workers and their families, but will stimulate | 
and rally broad non-labor groups and help give effective political voice to 
millions of farmers, consumers and other progressives in every walk of 
life. 

In some states and communities a united political organization of labor 
is already in existence. Elsewhere, the CIO, the AFL and the Railroad 
Brotherhoods are cooperating for parallel action. These developments 
indicate that labor unity on the political front is thoroughly realistic and 
practical. While the committee, nationally, is confined exclusively to CIO, 
it hopes and expects that its work will stimulate joint or parallel political 
action by all labor groups on a state and local basis. 

Shortly after the appointment of the committee, it held three prelimi- 
nary regional conferences of ClO—in Philadelphia, July 17, covering the 
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Eastern States; in Chicago, July 23, covering the Middle West; in Bir- 
mingham, August 21, covering the South. Each was attended by approxi- 
mately 200 CIO representatives from the area. All conferences reflected 
the keen political awareness of both the leadership and the membership, 
and their eagerness for prompt and effective action. Each conference, 
with complete unanimity, adopted an identical Statement on Political 
Action, setting forth the program of the committee and outlining the fol- 
lowing primary tasks in the political field: 





1. Immediately to start mobilizing the full force of the CIO for 
political action both in the local and statewide elections in the fall of 
1943 and for the crucial national campaign of 1944. 

2..In each State and in each community to secure united political 
action with the AFL and Railway Brotherhoods, preferably through 
united political committees or through other means of collaboration. 

3. To involve in such united labor actions the broadest possible 
consumer, farmer and progressive groups and organizations. 

4. In the 1943 election and in preparation for 1944 to weld the 
unity of all forces who support the Commander-in-Chief behind a 
single progressive win-the-war candidate for each office. 

5. To work toward the formation of a national united labor league 
which will include all CIO, AFL, Railway Brotherhood and unaffil- 
iated labor unions who agree with our objectives and weld labor into 
the mighty political force which its numbers, strength, organizing 
ability and program entitle it to play in the life of our nation. 


The committee regards as one of its cardinal initial tasks that of assur- 
ing the full registration of the membership of the CIO and their families 
in order that they may be qualified to vote on election day. Accordingly, 
Chairman Hillman addressed a letter to each international president, 
calling attention to the urgency of the registration campaign and asking 
him to request each local union to participate fully in this work. The 
establishment of machinery to secure maximum registration is already well 
advanced in a number of states. Check-lists of the CIO membership are 
maintained, and their attention is called to the necessity of registration at 
local meetings, through shop stewards and by personal visits. In a num- 
ber of localities, arrangements have been perfected to permit the registra- 
tion of workers in the shops or at local meetings. 

At a meeting of President Murray, Secretary Carey and the CIO vice 
presidents in Washington on September 9, the committee presented a pro- 
posed plan for the organization of its work. This plan, which calls for 
the establishment of a national headquarters in New York City, an office 
in Washington and 14 regional offices, each under the direction of a 
regional director, was approved at the meeting and will be submitted to 
the Executive Board and the Convention. 

The work of the committee, nationally, will be adequately financed by 
contributions from the international unions, each of which has already 
made its commitment. In addition, political activity in each locality will 
be financed locally. We shall, of course, make certain that such contribu- 
tions and expenditures will be consistent with our obligations under the 
law. 

Chairman Hillman has spent a number of weeks in a tour of the 
country for the purpose of holding conferences in most of the 14 regions, 
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to perfect their organization. — conferences have been held in Detroit, 
Chicago, Minneapolis, Seattle, San Francisco, and Cincinnati. Secretary 
Thomas conducted a similar conference in Texas. Following: the con- 
vention, additional conferences will be held in the remaining regions. 

Everywhere, the committee has met with an enthusiastic response to its 
program, keen appreciation of the burning need for the type of political 
education which its program calls for, and’an eagerness to carry forward 
the task of organizing on the political front. 


e 
COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL SECURITY 


The improved program of social security introduced in Congress by 
Senator Wagner, Senator Murray and Representative Dingell is receiving 
wholehearted support from the CIO. Many of the provisions have long 
been recommended by the CIO, which through the Committee on Social 
Security, of which Mr. Van A, Bittner is chairman, helped formulate the 
bill. Prompt enactment of the measure would give proof that the nation 
intends to carry out the expressed goal of ending want. Morale and 
therefore production would be aided by the greater protection afforded 
workers during and after the war. Cutback unemployment is already 
occurring, and workers are injured and killed*each day. Untreated illness 
adds to absenteeism. 

In the immediate post-war period, there will be much uncertainty and 
perhaps terrific unemployment. The burden of post-war readjustments 
must not be permitted to fall too heavily on any family. The millions of 
soldiers and war workers must be provided jobs, but if efforts to that 
end fail they must be assured an adequate income. 

The bill sets up an improved machinery for finding jobs. It provides 
wide protection for former members of the armed service not now covered 
by any legislation. It greatly improves the programs of old age and sur- 
* vivors’ insurance and unemployment compensation which at present have 
serious weaknesses. 

It launches a new program of health insurance which will make the 
wonders of modern medicine available to all our people. It provides 
benefits during permanent disability, for shorter periods of illness, and 
at maternity. Through an improved system of federal grants, it makes 
possible more adequate public assistance by states and localities. It 
wisely provides for a federal unified system shaped to the needs of modern 
conditions. 

The CIO is seeking to have the House Ways and Means Committee 
and the Senate Finance Committee start hearings on the bill at once 
rather than wait until a new tax measure is passed. Contributions for 
social security will assure workers of future protection, whereas other tax 
proposals will not. However, more strenuous support for the bill is essen- 
tial for favorable action. 

The Committee has provided CIO affiliates with information upon the 
bill and its importance. A pamphlet prepared by the Department of 
Research and Education entitled “For the Nation’s Security” has already 
been ordered in large quantities by many unions. It has also been sent 
to progressive groups whose support we are trying to enlist. 
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A special effort has been made to counteract the inaccurate and damag- 
ing propaganda being spread among doctors by persons opposed to an 
effective national health program. This bill will not destroy the practice 
of a single doctor in America, nor will it in any way hamper the work 
of any private hospital, but due to improved medical service and in- 
creased hospitalization, doctors and hospitals will be benefited by enact- 
ment of this social security legislation. ; 


Weakness of State Unemployment Laws 


The necessity of a nationwide system of unemployment insurance as 

provided by the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill is again shown this year 
by the failure of state legislatures to abolish experience rating or provide 
adequate benefits. Some state laws were improved through labor’s efforts, 
but millions of workers remain without protection, the average duration 
of benefits is 16 weeks, and few states pay a maximum benefit of as much 
as $20. “Recommendations for Amendments to State Unemployment 
Compensation Laws, 1943,” were prepared by the Department of Research 
and Education and sent to all State Industrial Union Councils early this 
year. 
The nationwide character of the employment problem and the migra- 
tion of workers across state lines would necessitate a national system of 
unemployment insurance even if state laws were far better than at present. 
For the same reasons, a national and strengthened employment service 
will be essential to minimize confusion and unemployment when war ends. 
Failure to enact the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill would not only mean 
great individual suffering but make less possible an orderly and speedy 
transition to full peace-time production. 

Social security legislation as proposed in the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
bill is the most important measure for the protection of all Americans that 
has ever been introduced in this or any other country. It deserves the 
support of not only labor but every element of our American citizenship. 


+ 
THE POST-WAR PLANNING COMMITTEE 


The United Nations in war are conquering tyranny abroad. The United 
States in peace must conquer unemployment and poverty at home. Peace 
will provide a challenging opportunity to realize for all Americans the 
kind of life for which the CIO has worked unceasingly since its inception. 
The nation has shown remarkable prowess in producing a Niagara of 
materials for war. ‘This demonstrates that it has the knowledge, the 
skills, the machines and the resources to produce a “gold standard of 
living” for every American. 

No longer need they be worried about a job, about hunger, about 
doctor’s bills, about fear-ridden and poverty-pinched old age. The fol- 
lowing essentials can be assured to everyone: 

A job at union wages or a farm, business or profession that pays. 

A well-built convenient home decently furnished. 

Good food, clothing and medical care. 

Good schooling for children with an equal chance for healthy and happy 
growth. 
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An income through social insurance in case of sickness, old age, early 
death of the wage earner or unemployment. 

Farm operators, share croppers, wage earners, business men, profes- 
sional men and housewives—all can enjoy genuine freedom from want 
and fear, if we, as a nation, are only determined to achieve it. 

Already our soldiers are asking, “Will there be jobs when we return: 
Already workers are wondering whether employment or unemployment 
will be their post-war lot. Already farmers and businessmen are stirred 
with the same concern. Men will not be patient if the world at the war's 
end can give no suitable answer to these questions. 

The war-torn nations, too, are waiting anxiously to see how the United 
States uses those vast resources - which it has gained unexampled world 
leadership. 

American ideals and institutions of which we are so proud will be tested 
as never before. American labor must be in the forefront of the battle 
for those ideals. 

igs he Post-War Planning Committee, composed of Mr. John Brophy, 

Clinton Golden and Mr. Raymond Walsh, has been entrusted, with 
pelts responsibility for developing plans and guiding the organization 
as it confronts the problems of post-war. 

What happens in the next few years, perhaps months, will greatly in- 
fluence our nation’s future and workers’ welfare. The Committee has 
already begun to deal with a large variety of questions which are cur- 
_ rently receiving government attention. In some respects, the post-war 
is even now being constructed by decisions made from day to day. With 
the assistance of the Department of Research and Education, the com- 
mittee has begun to work with agencies empowered to make these deci- 
sions. The special report of the committee to the membership discusses 
in more detail its recommendations and its plans for further work. Certain 
significant proposals, however, are set forth below. These and the more 
detailed report should receive careful attention. They deal with matters 
of vital importance on some of which action is required now in the interest 
of the war as well as the peace. 


Pra 


Our huge new plants and extended farms must be continued in use 
after the war. Men and women able and willing to work must have a 
chance to do so, making what others need. Unless there are suitable jobs 
for all who are able to work and want to work, service men will be set 
against war workers, young against old, men against women, whites against 
Negroes, union members against non-union members. Widespread un- 
employment is an evil that saps family welfare and national morale. No 
government or economic system that permits it can long survive. 

The government is now buying a large part of the total output of 
American factories and farms. Whenever the war ends, the government 
will diminish its buying and cut back orders already placed. Many plants, 
for example, that make clothes, radios, or gasoline—will be able to convert 
quickly to produce goods for which civilians are waiting and eager to 
buy. Auto plants, too, will probably have an excellent market. Their 
employes, however, and those of other kinds of plants converted for war, 
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may be out of work for months as machinery is converted to civilian pur- 
poses. Shipyards, arsenals, and new airplane assembly plants may be idle 
for years unless definite plans are developed for using them in peace. 
Whole communities dependent on them may suffer terribly. 

Were the war in Europe to end soon, the nation would be utterly un- 
prepared to handle properly the profound dislocation. Widespread fear 
of mounting unemployment might keep people from buying. As a result 
workers in these industries would be jobless. The nation might descend 
into a deeper depression than in 1932. 

To prevent such a disaster, the government must develop-in advance 
sound policies for ending war orders in such a manner as to keep down 
unemployment and waste. It must help business men to clear their plans 
of half-finished goods and to get working capital for starting civilian pro- 
duction. 


Huge plants have been built for war purposes in all parts of the nation. 
The government owns 16 billion dollars worth of such new plants; if 
equipment and other property are included, the total is 23 billion dollars. 
These represent a great addition to the nation’s power to produce. They 
are a new form of public domain, as important as our western lands were 
a century ago. Our forefathers sought to have that earlier domain used 
for the people rather than the few. We must strive to the same end today 
—and more successfully. 

These plants must not be given away to private purchasers for a song. 
Nor should they stand idle or be but partially used. Some will have little 
value in peace. But those that can reasonably produce must do so. 

Many safeguards are needed. Private companies now operate most 
of these plants and have options to buy them after the war. These options 
are poorly planned, and allow inexcusable delays which might mean pro- 
longed idleness while purchasers jockeyed for financial advantage. 

After the plants have been sold, there is danger that they may be only 
partly used—or not at all. Monopolies will employ their ancient trick 
of keeping prices up and output down. New plants may be operated in 
industrial areas where wages have not yet been raised to union levels 
while workers in older industrial centers are laid off. Such misuses must 
be prevented. 

The government should be prepared to operate plants itself, where 
business will not do so under proper conditions. 


\ 


The government owns vast stores of machine tools, trucks, airplanes, 
food and a bewildering variety of goods. Business men worry about these 
“surpluses,” and are alarmed of their effect on business. Some would 
prefer to see these “surpluses” destroyed altogether. 

But the fact is that most of these goods cam be used. They are needed 
abroad if not at home to raise the levels of life of men. In this problem, 
as in others, we must plan for full consumption. Deliberate destruction 
and planned scarcity are the natural brothers of poverty and unemploy- 
ment. 
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IV 


Workers have happily gone on short rations during the war because 
we must do so to win the war. But the only way to win the peace, when 
scarcities end, is to go on full rations for every man, woman and child in 
the United States. Then farmers, factories and stores will have good mar- 
kets and prosperity can be general. High wages help the nation as well 
as the wage-earner. With full production, prices can be low and wages 
can be high. 

Planning must be for large output at low prices, and with profit kept 
to reasonable levels and monopoly profits utterly prevented. To this end, 
anti-trust laws must be enforced, patent laws must be improved, and new 


controls developed. 


Vv 


Disaster comes by accident, but prosperity today comes only by plan- 
ning. Foresight, boldness and initiative are needed as much in peace as 
in war. Planning must start now. It must not pause until the last veteran 
is hired and the last wheel is turning. 

Business asks “hands off” but offers no proof that it has left behind 
the beliefs and practices that caused the depression of the thirties. Its 
views are still too narrow to embrace the welfare of all the people. 

The task of rebuilding after the war is too huge and vital to be left to 
business alone. The Nation must work unitedly for peace and for war. 
And in its efforts, the cost of restoring all veterans and workers to peace- 
time occupations must be considered part of the true cost of the war 
itself. 

A federal agency should, therefore, be set up at once to plan for a 
speedy and orderly transition to full peacetime consumption, employment 
and production. It should be headed by a Policy Board, with representa- 
tives from agriculture, labor and business. It should coordinate the pro- 
grams of all agencies, secure necessary information, analyze problems, 
and develop policies. Since actions taken now on war problems greatly 
affect the post-war situation, the planning agency should work with the 
War Production Board and other war agencies to reduce future difficulties 
to a minimum. 

The transition problems of each key war industry should be handled by 
an industry council made up of representatives of labor, business and 
government. Only men familiar with an industry can make practical 
plans for it. The steel, shipbuilding, and airplane industries, for example, 
will face different problems requiring different remedies. Labor unions 
must share in making the plans because labor is deeply affected and be- 
cause it has shown its ability to help solve difficulties. The Policy Board 
should promote such industry councils and should aid them to get needed 
information, and to function with effectiveness. 

All international unions that face conversion problems are urged to 
devote attention to them with a view to the establishment of joint labor- 
management councils. Our Post-War Committee and the Department of 
Research and Education will aid the internationals on the common prob- 
lems involved. 
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Vi 


The last war was followed by price rises and a boom that ended in 
collapse. There is danger that this will be repeated. Price and distribu- 
tion controls must be continued, and other efforts made to prevent a run- 
away boom. 


Vil 


The United States needs better houses, roads, airfields, playgrounds, 
hospitals and schools. And it needs them in great number. The gov- 
ernment should plan now a vast program to create things of long-time 
benefit to all Americans. Billions of dollars should be made available in 
advance so that plans will be ready and jobs can be provided speedily as 
war ends. Jobs must be full-time, at regular union wages. Money spent 
for the nation’s well-being and prosperity is money well spent. 


Vill 


Jobs are the first need, and every effort must be made to provide them. 
But millions of men and women will undoubtedly, under the best circum- 
stances, be unemployed for weeks or months, after the war. They must 
receive full protection. They will not get it under present unemployment 
compensation laws. The Post-War Committee considers the efforts of the 
CIO Committee on Social Security to obtain an adequate national social 
insurance program of crucial importance. 

The committee has also recommended on behalf of the CIO that dis- 
missal wages should be paid to all war workers who lose their jobs when 
war orders are cut-back. But dismissal pay cannot take the place of 
unemployment insurance and must not be construed as an alternative 
to the protection of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill. Hearings on that 
bill, however, have not begun. It may not be enacted. Business men 
meanwhile are protected in many ways by government provisions for 
ending war contracts. The ClO has therefore recommended that the gov- 
ernment should allow as costs under war contracts termination bonuses 
of full-time pay up to a maximum of four weeks, where agreed upon by 
collective bargaining. 


IX 


Only jobs and opportunity will satisfy returning servicemen. Veterans 
are wage earners or storekeepers or farmers, too, and will benefit by our 
proposals for full employment, consumption and production. The whole 
CIO post-war planning program is indeed directed to their welfare because 
their interests are the interests of all workers everywhere. 

In addition, special measures needed by veterans, have already received 
CIO backing. These include adequate dependents’ allowances, special 
educational programs and scholarships, full protection for disabled service- 
men and widows and orphans, and dismissal payments to give veterans a 
new start in life. 

Most CIO unions have written into their agreements provisions protect- 
ing the seniority of workers while they are in military service. All possible 
aid to veterans must be given that they may get their old jobs back. We 
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must strive in every way to cooperate with them in their restoration to 
normal civilian life, and in achieving employment without which all other 
arrangements will be but a mockery. 


Xx 


Neither business bureaucracy nor governmental rigidities must be 
allowed to stifle the inventive initiative of Americans nor the responsible 
action of local communities. We stand for genuine economic freedom, 
not for monopoly agreements masking as “free enterprise,” nor for do- 
nothing-for-the-people policies hiding behind “state’s rights.” Over-all 
national action and controls are essential to maintain full employment or 
to provide social security. Our nation is “one and indivisible” as never 
before. But citizens and local governments alike must be encouraged to 


experiment. 
Xl 


Only the people themselves can safeguard the people’s welfare. Demo- 
cratic effort must be mobilized for popular prosperity. ‘To achieve their 
ends, the common people must band together to make their voices heard 
above the clamor of radio and newspapers supported by Wall Street, 
monopolies and unreformed Liberty Leaguers. 

Every citizen must prepare to vote intelligently for his own interests 
else all the fine things described as within the people’s reach will prove 
but idle dreams. There must be informed and honest public discussion 
of public business. 

The people’s will must prevail not only in elections but in the everyday 
functioning of government. 

Wage-earners can get democracy on the job through their CIO unions, 
which protect their rights and present their viewpoint in collective bar- 
gaining. Strong unions supported by active members will be more neces- 
sary than ever when peace comes to deal with problems of wages, hours, 
seniority, and lay-offs. Past experience suggests that some employers 
may try to crush unions, so labor must be vigilant and labor organizations 
must continue to be protected from unfair employer practices. Workers’ 
grievances will have to be settled speedily and justly or serious strikes 
and lockouts will result. 


Xll 


The enslaved peoples of Europe are looking forward to the day of their 
liberation from Nazi military might and fascist thinking. Every energy 
of the United Nations is bent on wiping out fascism, root and branch. 
Organized labor, here and abroad, is determined to destroy the fascist 
despoilers of the rights of the common man. The world is not big enough 
for the negative faith of fascism and the positive ideals of democracy to 
live side by side. 

The CIO agreed with President Roosevelt from the beginning that 
fascism is the enemy of mankind. The CIO holds the destruction of 
fascism its greatest single task. 

The peoples of the world, white and colored, are hoping for the creation 
of a world free from war and the threat of war. As a step toward justice 
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the CIO has spoken for the repeal of the Chinese Exclusion Act. To us 
in the United States of America, this resurgence of the hopes of the com- 
mon people of the world offers a unique opportunity to serve our age 
and generation. We can, if we choose, once more become the symbol of 
freedom around the world. 

Revived and strengthened democratic unions can be the foundation for 
revived and strengthened democratic nations and collectively the free 
nations of the world can build a world society based on law, not force. 
We are today choosing between the path of cooperation which leads to 
peace or the path of isolation which will lead to World War III. 

Organized labor will be the chief sufferer if America follows the path 
of isolation or an American imperialism. Taxes will go up to build a 
defense second to none; money which should go.into homes, clothing, and 
food will go into planes and tanks and guns. As living standards decline, 
tensions will increase. As tensions increase, reaction will assert itself. 

On the other hand, if full employment is achieved, and maintained, at 
decent living standards, if trade is encouraged, and if the United States 
cooperates with the United Nations, the standards of the workers of the 
world would be raised and the forces for peace strengthened everywhere. 


Labor’s Responsibility 

In man’s long history there comes short periods of time which pro- 
foundly influence his way of life for centuries thereafter. We are living 
in such a period today. The war has overturned old ways of doing 
things, at home as well as abroad. The situation is now fluid. During the 
change back to peacetime production, patterns will again become set. 
They may include good jobs and homes for all and high levels of produc- 
tion. Or they may again bring out-dated restraints which result in idle 
men and machines, and all the old fears and wastes. In time, such re- 
straints would be burst asunder, but at the cost of much suffering and 
turmoil in which democracy as we know it might perish. 

No one knows to what extent a democracy can plan its future in ad- 
vance. But it must at least make the effort. The labor movement has a 
special responsibility because ours is one of the largest organizations in 
the nation. We speak for a great group of citizens who will suffer most 
if powerful selfish interests pursue an uncontrolled course. We must 
make labor’s voice heard in the halls of government and the councils of 
industry. And we must arouse our members now to the issues which 
the next few years will decide. 

Then unemployment and poverty may indeed be conquered, and fear 
and needless suffering be swept away. A world of comfort may be built 
where all men walk with heads high, sure of tomorrow and proud of their 
position and democratic heritage. 

# 


CONGRESS OF WOMEN'S AUXILIARIES 


The Women’s Auxiliaries of the CIO during the past year have given 
splendid support to the CIO Victory Program. With their efforts co- 
ordinated nationally through the Congress of Women’s Auxiliaries of the 
CIO, they have carried on effective campaigns on rationing, grade labeling, 
price control and roll back. They have participated in legislative and 
political campaigns of the unions in their communities and have offered 
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their services as price panel members and price panel assistants in the 
OPA enforcement drive. 

The increased emphasis on political action in the CIO program has 
increased the importance of the auxiliaries. The role which the women 
in our families can play in pressure on Congress, in election campaign 
work and in carrying the CIO program to a wide variety of community 
organizations makes it important that our unions build their auxiliaries as 
part of the union machinery for political action. 


ClO MARITIME COMMITTEE 


The work of the CIO Maritime Committee, representing eight CIO 
maritime unions, was concentrated during the past year on ironing out 
problems of war shipping that for a time threatened to become a major 
bottleneck in the process of getting war material to the offensive fighting 
fronts. To a considerable extent these problems have been solved. 

The efforts of the CIO maritime unions are largely responsible for this 
favorable change. Thus, the CIO Shipbuilding Workers have made a 
tremendous contribution in speeding construction and repair of ships; the 
Longshoremen and Warehousemen in speeding loading and unloading, 
and the like. The heroism of the workers in the National Maritime Union, 
the Marine. Engineers Beneficial Association and the American Com- 
munications Association in keeping ships sailing has been widely acclaimed 
for its great aid to the victory drive, as have their suggestions on more 
efficient use of shipping, better protection of convoys and better safety 
measures. 

In making these contributions, our unions have met with strong oppo- 
sition from the business-as-usual policies of shipowners, which in many 
instances have strongly influenced the War Shipping Administration to 
the detriment of efficient ship operation. The CIO shipping plan, sub- 
mitted by the National CIO to the government, has been put into partial 
operation despite this opposition, although the CIO maritime unions are 
still denied the full representation in U. S. shipping agencies that would 
make for still greater war efficiency. 

The same forces are now opposing the plans of our maritime unions for 
stabilization of labor relations and working conditions. The National 
Maritime Union and the Marine Engineers, to mention two, are now 
carrying on negotiations in the attempt to arrive at uniform agreements— 
again in the interest of greater speed and efficiency in war shipping. 

In addition to the daily presence of thousands of CIO seamen and | 
licensed officers on the battlefronts of the high seas, other CIO maritime 
unions have sent thousands of workers into the armed forces. Thus, the 
Longshoremen and Warehousemen have over 4,000 members now in the 
army, doing the job of unloading the supplies on the beach-heads that 
their union brothers have made and shipped from the United States. 

On the food front, the International Fishermen and Allied Workers have 
played a vital role in increasing fish production despite war conditions, 
and in addition have sent many key men.into the Coast Guard and Naval 
shore patrols. 

The record of this war will not be complete without adequate honor to 
the men of the CIO who have defied danger and death for one purpose— 
expressed in their own words—to “Keep ’Em Sailing.” 
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FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE COMMITTEE 


Two years of practical experience in dealing with problems of discrimina- 
tion in employment on grounds of race, creed, color, and national origin, 
by the President’s Committee on Fair Employment Practice, prove that 
these undemocratic and socially destructive practices can be controlled if 
approached with vigor and honesty. The work of the original FEPC, both 
as part of the President’s Office and thereafter under the War Manpower 
Commission, has already produced substantial improvements. There is 
much ground yet to be covered, of course, for deep-seated habits and preju- 
dices cannot be changed overnight. But a basic orientation has been 
achieved, and we have a general understanding now of the policies which , 
must be followed in the long pull. 

In July of this year the Committee was reorganized pursuant to Ex- 
ecutive Order 9346, issued in May, which strengthened the original Order 
8802, under which the Committee was established two years previously. 

The Chairman of the new Committee was the Rt. Rev. Monsignor 
Francis J. Haas, until his recent appointment as Bishop of Grand Rapids, 
Mich. The CIO representative on the Committee is John Brophy, who 
has served in that capacity since the establishment of the first Committee. 
Other labor representatives are Boris Shishkin of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and Milton P. Webster, International Vice-President of the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. Industry representatives are: 
Miss Sara E. Southall, Supervisor of Employment and Service, Interna- 
tional Harvester Company; P. Bernard Young, Sr., publisher of the Nor- 
folk Journal and Guide; and Samuel Zemurray, President of the United 
Fruit Company. 

The Committee has also been provided with an organization for investiga- 
tion and enforcement of a kind which will make for even more effective 
work in the future than in the past. This organization comprises three divi- 
sions, the Division of Field Operations, the Division of Hearings, and the 
Review Division. Regional offices have been set up in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland, Chicago, Dallas and San Francisco, and Sub-Regional 
Offices in Detroit and Los Angeles. Additional Regional Offices will be es- 
tablished in Washington, D. C., Atlanta, and Kansas City. The field staff 
includes 29 examiners. . 

From the time of the establishment of the first Committee, the CIO has 
given strong support to this work. It was instrumental in obtaining the 
issuance of Executive Order 8802. It pressed for vigorous and consistent 
enforcement without fear or favor. It has urged full and prompt investiga- 
tions and hearings in all situations where discriminatory practices have 
taken place. 

By virtue of the President’s authority, including his powers as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the Committee has a number of ways of compelling com- 
pliance. Their nature is such that ordinarily they must be exercised through 
other agencies of the government. There is the obvious authority lodged 
in the contracting agencies of the government, to cancel war contracts; 
short of cancellation the government can refuse to award new contracts. 
The facilities of the War Manpower Commission and United States Em- 
ployment Service could conceivably be denied to employers refusing to 
comply. War Labor Board and National Labor Relations Board policies 
can also be directed against recalcitrant employers. 
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In the application of this practice the Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mittee reached an agreement with the War Manpower Commission in 
August, providing for the utilization of WMC authority to help in the 
elimination of discrimination. Where employers apply to the United 
States Employment Service Offices and insert discriminatory hiring speci- 
fications, the USES will request the elimination of such specifications as in 
the past, and if they are not eliminated it has agreed to disregard them 
and to refer workers to the employer without distinction. It has agreed 
to refuse clearance of employment requests outside the local area if they 
contain discriminatory specifications. In states where separate employ- 
ment offices are maintained for white and Negro, employment requests 
are to be referred simultaneously to both. All instances of discriminatory 
hiring will be reported to the FEPC. Where discrimination is discovered 
in training programs further funds will be denied until facilities have been 
provided for all. 

A total of 1,297 cases were before the Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mittee for consideration on September 1. One quarter of these cases were 
against government agencies. Only three percent were against trade 
unions directly. Only one of the entire total involves charges of discrim- 
ination by a CIO local union, and this case is in process of satisfactory 
adjustment as this report is being prepared. Negro cases comprised 
82 percent of the total, six percent involved aliens, and four percent Jews. 
One-half of all the cases arose out of discriminatory refusal to hire, and 
only six percent from discrimination in upgrading. 

The work of the Committee has been financed thus far out of the Presi- 
dent’s emergency funds. It will be impossible for the Committee to draw 
on these funds indefinitely, even during the war. The Committee will 
probably be compelled to go before Congress next Spring for a renewal of 
its authority and for further appropriations. It seems important, therefore, 
that the Committee be reconstituted next year as a permanent statutory 
agency empowered to prevent discrimination of the kinds now being dealt 
with by the Committee, and financed by direct Congressional appropriation. 


CiIO COMMITTEE TO ABOLISH RACIAL 
DISCRIMINATION 


In recognition of the critical racial situation present in America, your 
President activized the CIO Committee to Abolish Racial Discrimination, 
which was formulated in September 1942. 

The activities of this Committee have resulted in decided gains for the 
CIO. The work has been divided into these important phases: (1) Coun- 
seling and advising the Internationals and locals on questions affecting their 
racial policies; (2) forming and maintaining contacts with all the govern- 
mental agencies to insure full Negro participation. 

Different Internationals have drawn upon the Committee’s resources and 
personnel to assist them in effecting a more orderly absorption of Negroes 
who because of the war have entered industry and the labor movement for 
the first time. To further aid the Internationals, the Committee, working 
with the Department of Industrial Union Councils is in the process of 
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setting up committees to Abolish Racial Discrimination in each state, 
county and city Industrial Union Council. 

Close cooperation has been effected with the governmental departments 
whose programs are of vital interest to all minority groups. As a result 
of the Committeee’s efforts the Office of Price Administration amended 
their basic policy to include minority and racial groups in the membership 
of the War Price and Rationing Boards. The Committee’s program for 
the reorganization of the racial relations division of the Federal Public 
Housing Authority was adopted and put into practice by the F.P.H.A. In 
this same spirit the Committee has worked with all the governmental 
agencies whose programs directly or indirectly affect minority groups in 
America. 

Through the press, universities, radio, public platform, and unions, the 
Committee has sought a fuller appreciation of the CIO program, with par- 
ticular emphasis on how it affects minorities. Countless other activities have 
also been explained and promoted at every opportunity. 

Any practice of racial discrimination, whether in industry or in the 
Armed Services or in any other sector of our national life is but ammuni- 
tion for our Axis enemies. The cardinal principle of the CIO, as expressed 
in its Constitution, is “to bring about the effective organization of the 
working men and women of America regardless of race, creed, color, or 
nationality and to unite them for common action into labor unions for 
their mutual aid and protection.” Strong and powerful CIO unions there- 
fore furnish the greatest assurance and the prime bulwark for the com- 
plete destruction of racial discrimination. It has been and shall continue 
to be the obligation of the CIO to eliminate from our national life racial 
discrimination. 

James B. Carey is chairman of the Committee; Willard S. Townsend, 
secretary, and George L-P Weaver, director. 

Others on the committee are James J. Leary, IUMMSW;; Ferdinand 
Smith, NMU; Boyd Wilson, USA, and Walter Hardin, UAW. 


NATIONAL CIO WAR RELIEF COMMITTEE 


Two years ago, at the Detroit Convention, we established the National 
CIO War Relief Committee. It has developed into an outstanding com- 
mittee—an example before the whole world of the war-time service which 
industrial unionism is giving to the United Nations. The reports for the 
past year clearly establish labor as the nation’s largest single source of 
funds for war relief and community service. CIO alone has raised more 


than $22,000,000. 
Allied Relief Agencies 


You are all familiar in a general way with the warm fraternal relation- 
ship with the labor movements of the Allied nations which the CIO’s war 
relief program has helped to develop. Leaders of Allied labor have ap- 
peared before your organizations throughout the nation under the auspices 
of the War Relief Committee, and their messages from abroad and even 
from behind Axis lines have been brought to you. The CIO Committee 
participated actively in the establishment of Refugee Relief Trustees as a 
member agency of the National War Fund, and substantial aid is now being 
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extended to trade unionists who have escaped the Axis, and to other 
refugees in need. Our support for the special labor relief program in China, 
Britain, and Russia has continued in cooperation with the war relief com- 
mittee of the American Federation of Labor, and plans for the next year 
will extend our special labor programs into Norway, Poland, Belgium, The 
Netherlands, France, Luxembourg, and perhaps to our brave union broth- 
ers in Germany and Austria. The beginning of aid to Palestine and India 
is also projected for the coming year. 


Domestic Program 

The work of our Committee has perhaps inaugurated a new day in 
American domestic social services. In hundreds of American communi- 
ties last year we appealed for support for both the war front and the essen- 
tial war-time home front, where grave new problems of urban living con- 
fronted our membership. As a result of two year’s work in this field, more 
than 2,000 men and women of CIO now sit as members of the governing 
boards and committees of community social agencies. These agencies are 
coping with difficult domestic problems of juvenile delinquency, child care, 
health and recreation facilities, race relations, and many other social prob- 
lems made more acute by war-time conditions among the families of work- 
ing men and women. In a number of cities full-time CIO staff members 
have been added to the councils of social agencies, and extension of this 
relationship to some thirty American citiés has just been recommended by 
the advisory board of Community Chests and Councils, Inc. 

An important by-product of our war relief work has been the excellent 
relationship which has been built up between CIO and the relief agencies 
which have been created to meet war needs, and with the long-established - 
welfare agencies with which we have been associated. Perhaps no feature 
of CIO’s war-time services has been so widely recognized and acclaimed as 
our leadership in this field. Special credit is due to the publications of the 
International Unions and Councils, as well as the CIO NEWS, for the 
active support they have given this phase of our work through the year. 


Red Cross 

During the year your President was invited to become a member of the 
Board of Incorporators of the American Red Cross, and hundreds of re- 
gional and local representatives of CIO have been added to Red Cross 
boards. Our War Relief Committee has entered into written national 
agreements with the Red Cross for more effective fund raising campaigns. 
Our membership has made an outstanding contribution to the campaigns for 
the collection of blood plasma through the Red Cross Blood Donor cam- 
paigns and has responded to every call from the Red Crss for volunteers 
to support its many war-time activities. Many of our members have en- 
tered the service of the Red Cross, and some are now in service in war 
zones abroad. 


National War Fund 

The CIO War Relief Committee played an active part in the formation 
of the National War Fund, which consolidates into one campaign all the 
major war agencies, including USO and the United Seamen’s Service. 
Your President, Chairman Abramson of the War Relief Committee, and 
President Sidney Hillman of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers are 
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members of the Board of Directors. CIO is actively represented on the 
important budget committee, and other policy bodies. A full-time CIO rep- 
resentative is on the National War Fund staff. CIO officers sit on the War 
Fund boards of forty of the forty-eight states. 


Committee Staff 

During the year the Committee has extended its service so that every 
section of the nation is now served by full-time CIO War Relief directors. 
The Committee has reported to the Executive Board during the year, and 
its financial records are supervised by the War Department auditors 
through the American Red Cross, and by the President’s War Relief Con- 
trol Board, as well as by the Committee’s certified public accountants. 

In conclusion I quote from statements made during the year by three 
leaders in this important field: 

On September 1, Ernest Bevin cabled: “Have today had the great pleasure of 
receiving a magnificent gift of $100,000 through Mr. Cruger of the British War 
Relief Society. of USA to be used for the provision of rest-houses for our women 
munition workers. We are deeply grateful for this great act of comradeship of 
your membership. Ever grateful. Ernest Bevin.” 

Norman Davis, Chairman of the American Red Cross, wrote me on May 20: 
“With the close of the 1943 Red Cross-War Fund drive, I wish to express to your 
Committee the appreciation of the Red Cross and its National officers for the fine 
cooperation which the National CIO War Relief Committee and CIO affiliates 
have given in the conduct of the campaign. .. . It is impossible to estimate in 
money the importance of the support given the “campaign by the National CIO 
War Relief Committee, National and local union officials and labor-management 
committees in helping bring the Red Cross appeal to millions of workers in the 
Nation’s shops and factories.” 

Winthrop W. Aldrich, Chairman of the National War Fund, recently wrote: 
“For what it means to the success of the National War Fund, and all local war 
funds with which we are associated, and for what it means to the development of 
unified and representative social programs, we are indebted to the National CIO 
War Relief Committee. In your activities, and those of organized labor generally, 
is to be found one of the essentials for success in our immediate common goal, and 
also a bright promise for the whole future of cooperative action for the improvement 
of community life everywhere.” 


® 
COMMITTEE ON HOUSING 


The procedures worked out in 1942 between the full CIO Committee on 
Housing, consisting of officers of several International Unions, and the CIO 
Subcommittee on Housing, to which its powers were delegated, have been 
continued under the direction of the Chairman of the full committee, R. J. 
Thomas. In order to facilitate meetings, the International Unions whose 
representatives on the Subcommittee reside at a distance from Washing- 
ton have designated resident alternates from among their representatives 
in Washington. 

A panel of consultants, including outstanding authorities on housing from 
a number of Eastern States, has been set up by the Subcommittee. The 
panel includes Dr. Bryn J. Hovde, Director, Pittsburgh Housing Authority; 
Miss Catherine Bauer, Vice-President, National Public Housing Conference, 
Inc., New York City; Mr. Frank B. Wenrich, Executive Director, Housing 
Authority of City of Newark; Mr. Frank L. Palmer, Executive ‘Director, 
Allegheny County Housing Authority, Pittsburgh; Mr. Charles Edgecomb, 
Director-Secretary, Detroit Housing Commission; and Mr. Otis Winn, 
Housing Consultant to the United Automobile Workers, Detroit. 
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The same underlying conditions which hampered construction of much- 
needed housing for war workers last year have continued to operate this 
year. Critical materials needed for the building of standard permanent 
housing have been scarce or altogether lacking. A reactionary Congress 
has proved reluctant to appropriate funds to meet the needs of war workers 
for shelter in the face of the fact that manpower shortages in war centers, 
where they have developed, have demonstrably been due in many instances 
to,totally inadequate accommodations. 

Renewed efforts were made by the CIO Committee on Housing to ob- 
tain ample funds for war housing by the amendment of the Lanham Act 
this year. The CIO supported a new appropriation of 600 million dollars 
under the Lanham Act, looking upon the request of 400 million dollars 
made by the National Housing Agency as entirely too cautious. The actual 
amount finally appropriated at that time was only 100 million. 

The defense of the rent control policies of the Federal Government has 
been important and difficult. Representatives of CIO Unions have partici- 
pated actively in this fight, thus far successfully, to block passage of re- 
actionary legislation which might have crippled this program. 

In the matter of enforcement, numerous and difficult problems have been 
encountered. Real estate profiteers are constantly discovering new methods 
of avoiding rent control regulations, but CIO organizations have been on 
guard and have done effective work in opposing such activities. 

The National Public Housing Conference, one of the important public 
organizations concerned with housing, reorganized its committee structure 
early in the year in such a manner as to afford representation to the CIO 
and the AFL. The Secretaries of the Housing Committees of both organi- 
zations were placed on the Executive Committee and other policy making 
bodies. 

The difficulties of construction and management during the war are so 
great that, of necessity, a significant part of the work of any housing organi- 
zation in this period must lie in the field of post-war planning. Close work- 
ing collaboration has been developed in such matters among the CIO Sub- 
committee on Housing, the CIO Post-War Planning Committee, and the 
housing and planning agencies of International Unions, notably the Hous- 
ing Department and the Post-War Planning Committee of the United 
Automobile Workers. At the time this report is being prepared a post 
war planning program is in the process of completion by the Subcommittee 
for submission to the CIO Post-War Planning Committee. 

It cannot be doubted that a comprehensive housing program will be of 
the utmost importance in the period of reconversion and the post-war period 
generally. If we are to stave off dangerous industrial and commercial 
collapse after a post-war boom of longer or shorter duration, it is impera- 
tive that the country have a program of construction ready which can be 
put into effect promptly under public auspices. This program must be 
ample and thoroughly planned. Preparations must begin at once, for they 
will require many months, and perhaps years, to complete. Meanwhile, 
also, we must continue to stand firmly for the prompt completion of tem- 
porary housing for war workers, for the vigorous defense of rent control 
and the prevention of evictions, and for all the immediate issues in respect 
to shelter which are of such crucial importance to the welfare and efficiency 
of the worker. 
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CIO COMMITTEE ON LATIN AMERICAN 
AFFAIRS 


Recognizing the growing need for cooperation with the labor movements 
in all the Americas, the Executive Board at its meeting on February 6, 
1943, set up a CIO Committee on Latin American Affairs. President 
Murray appointed as Chairman of the Committee Jacob S. Potofsky, of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers. The other members are George Baldanzi, 
Textile Workers Union; Joseph Selly, American Communications Associa- 
tion; O. A. Knight, Oil Workers International Union; Milton Murray, 
American Newspaper Guild; David J. McDonald, United Steelworkers of 
America; Joseph Curran, National Maritime Union; Samuel J. Hogan, 
National Engineers Beneficial Association; Samuel Sponseller, Packing- 
house Workers Organizing Committee; L. S. Buckmaster, United Rubber 
Workers; and Martin Kyne, Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Em- 
ployees of America. 

The committee was established as one means of implementing the CIO 
policy of promoting closer collaboration with the labor movements of 
other countries, as a step toward international labor unity. More con- 
cretely, it is the purpose of the committee to establish friendly and cooper- 
ative relations with the trade unions of Latin America, to aid in welding 
the unity of labor, the governments and the people of the Americas in the 
war against the Axis, and to assist in safeguarding and making more 
effective the good-neighbor policy of the President. 

In the short period of its existence, the committee has taken a number 
of steps, on the one hand, to familiarize labor in the United States with 
the problems and activities of their Latin American brothers and, on the 
other, to bring the influence of the CIO to bear upon our own govern- 
ment and upon the representatives of the governments of our neighbors 
to the south to protect and improve the democratic rights and working 
conditions of the workers of Latin America. The Committee on Latin 
American Affairs has also established cordial relations with the trade 
unions of Latin America and their conferedation, the CTAL. 

Meetings have been held with the Presidents of Bolivia and Paraguay. 
Largely because of the efforts of the Committee and the report of Martin 
Kyne on labor conditions in the Bolivian tin mines, the labor prisoners in 
Bolivia have been released, and the CIO has sent a substantial amount of 
money for the relief of families of the Catavi strikers. 

Aurelio Alcoba, General Secretary of the Confederation of Bolivian 
Workers, expressed his gratitude for the committee’s efforts, saying: 

“We consider the formation of the Latin American Committee of 
the CIO an epoch-making event, an event which has been welcomed 
enthusiastically by Bolivian labor.” 


The Committee also sent a written communication to the Argentine 
government protesting the enforced dissolution of the Confederacidn de 
Trabajadores de Argentina, representing the principal labor unions of 
the country. 

At the invitation of the CTAL, the chairman of the committee attended 
a conference of the CTAL Executive Board, held in Havana on July 26 
to 31 and addressed two of the sessions of the conference. He found that 
the CTAL—with a membership of four million—speaks for organized 
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labor in Latin America. He encountered, everywhere, the warmest ad- 
miration for the CIO. In discussions during the conference, it was evident 
that there is a strong desire to deepen and extend cooperation between 
the two labor movements. 

The CIO jointly with the AFL entertained in this country Bernado 
Ibanez, Secretary-General of the Chilean Labor movement. The com- 
mittee was represented by David J. McDonald on a U. S. labor commis- 
sion which recently toured Latin American countries. 

In the short time of its existence, the Committee has been active in es- 
tablishing friendly and cooperative relations with the labor movements in 
Latin American countries and in implementing the President’s Good Neigh- 


bor policy. 
@ 


LABOR UNITY 


Unity of American labor is essential to victory. The CIO recognizes the 
imperative need for unity. Its achievement would solidify our national 
unity behind our Commander-in-Chief. It would clearly strengthen our 
economic and legislative front for all-out war mobilization. It would be 
a stunning blow to the hopes of our Axis enemies and their disruptive 
agents in our own country who seek to prepare for our defeat by dividing 
our people. 

The CIO, in approaching the question of labor unity, has been consist- 
ently guided by a single touchstone—its effect upon our nation’s war of 
survival. Toward this end the CIO Labor Unity Committee, which met 
the AFL committee in December, 1942, submitted a simple program in 
the effort to carry through practical earnest steps toward the achievement 
of unity for American labor as a contribution toward victory for our 
nation. ‘This program contemplated the expansion of the scope of the 
work of the Combined Labor Victory Committee, composed of representa- 
tives of the CIO, AFL, and Railroad Brotherhoods, and of intensifying its 
activities. We suggested that the Combined Labor Victory Committee 
establish similar joint committees on a Statewide and local basis through- 
out the nation to function in regard to such measures as total war mobili- 
zation, economic stabilization, manpower, anti-labor legislation, and other 
economic and legislative problems. In addition, we proposed that the 
Combined Labor Victory Committee should convene a national Win-the- 
War conference of representatives of all labor organizations to establish 
labor’s leadership in rallying the people behind our Commander-in-Chief, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and our nation’s victory. 

_The CIO’s program also contemplated the creation of a committee com- 
posed of representatives of the CIO and the AFL to dispose of any juris- 
dictional questions that may arise between these two organizations or their. 
respective affiliates in order to eliminate any possibility of stoppages of 
work resulting from jurisdictional disputes. 

The AFL committee rejected the proposals of the CIO and merely 
agreed to the establishment of a joint AFL-CIO committee to hear and 
decide any disputed jurisdictional differences that may arise between the 


two organizations. 
In April of this year the Labor Unity Conference was reconvened. The 
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AFL by this time had not as yet designated its representatives to serve 
on the committee to hear and determine the jurisdictional disputes. The 
CIO suggested that the first order of business should be the immediate 
convening of said committee for which the CIO members were ready and 
awaiting the call for initiating its work. 

Further, the CIO resubmitted its original proposal of joint action on 
all issues directed toward the intensified prosecution of the war and the 
fuller participation of labor in the war effort. 

The AFL representatives again rejected the CIO proposals and advised 
that they could not even designate their members to serve on the Com- 
mittee to handle jurisdictional disputes until after the meeting of the 
Executive Council of the AFL to be held about the middle of May. No 
further word has been received from the AFL on this entire issue. 

The proposals which we have made clearly reflect the desires and the 
needs of the workers. This has been demonstrated by the fact that 
throughout the nation, local and State representatives of AFL and CIO 
unions have established joint action on many important issues. 

Elsewhere in this Report, there is set forth the program and activities 
of the CIO Political Action Committee which seeks to encourage a deep- 
ening cooperation between CIO and other labor groups for legislative and 
political purposes. 

Such joint activity must be encouraged and strengthened. We must 
recognize that the forces of disunity in the nation fear most the developing 
unity of action on the part of organized labor because in the strength of 
organized labor rests the real bulwark of support behind our Commander- 
in-Chief and the war program. 

It is more necessary today than ever before that there be crystallized 
and firmly established a unity of the forces of organized labor to furnish 
the fullest support to our President and Commander-in-Chief, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. It is the unity of organized labor that will cement national 
unity so essential if we are to proceed forward in our offensive action for 
the defeat of the appeaser forces at home and the Axis military forces 
abroad. We must recognize that labor unity is fought by the very forces, 
both in and outside of the labor movement, who seek to disunite the pro- 
war forces of our nation today in the effort to weaken the war effort. 

Any program looking toward the establishment of labor unity must 
recognize that basic point. Labor unity today must encompass first and 
foremost united action on all of the important war issues. 

It is unfortunate that the national leaders of the AFL have not suffi- 
ciently recognized the need for unity of action on the part of organized 
labor. Some, through misunderstanding, others through design, have 
blocked the attempts of the CIO to achieve this goal. 

The CIO will endeavor to carry forward on its policy which is receiving 
the increasing support from the rank and file membership and local lead- 
ers of the AFL. On the legislative and political fronts in many localities 
and States throughout the Union, all the forces of organized labor are 
united behind a Win-the-War program and for the defeat of all disruption- 
ists and reactionaries. It is to be hoped that on the basis of this support 
from those below, unity of action by the CIO, AFL, and the Railroad 
Brotherhoods may soon be accomplished, thereby assuring the maximum 
mobilization behind our Commander-in-Chief and the effective prosecution 
of the war to a decisive and victorious conclusion. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOR UNITY 


The war has made strikingly clear the imperative need for the closest 
collaboration of the workers of all the United Nations. It is the workers 
of the United Nations, both in the free lands and in the Nazi occupied 
territory, who deeply understand the issues involved in this global war. 
It is they who seek no quarter and are unrelenting in their demand for no 
compromise with the forces of Nazism, Fascism, and the militarists of 
Japan. 

To assure the unconditional surrender of the Axis forces and the estab- 
lishment of a democratic and just peace for the peoples of the world, there 
must be international labor collaboration. 


The CIO, at its previous conventions and meetings of its Executive 
Board, has consistently espoused the policy of international labor unity 
among the labor movements of the United Nations. Unfortunately, the 
leadership of the AFL and Sir Walter Citrine and a few other leaders 
of the British Trade Union Congress, while giving lip service to this 
desired end, have in practice sabotaged any earnest endeavor to accom- 
plish effective international labor collaboration. This obstruction has been 
in the form of proposals either for the exclusion of or the imposition of 
an inferior status upon the CIO or other labor organizations of the United 
Nations in any contemplated international trade union conference. Any 
such proposals not only prevent international. labor unity but actually 
serve the interests of our enemies by sowing the seeds of distrust and 
disunity among the peoples of the United Nations. 


When Sir Walter Citrine and his associates from the British Trade 
Union Congress visited the United States during the past year, the CIO 
made it clear to them that we favored an international conference of rep- 
resentatives of labor organizations of all the United Nations, looking 
toward the establishment of international trade union unity. Sir Walter 
Citrine, instead of addressing himself to this all-important issue, injected 
a disruptive note by stressing and giving support to the alleged difficulty 
of having the AFL consent to participation in such a conference if the 
CIO and the Railroad Brotherhoods were also invited. Sir Walter Citrine 
completely ignored the fact, as indicated in his report to the recent British 
Trade Union Congress convention, that the CIO, AFL, and Railroad 
Brotherhoods were engaged in united action within the United States on 
many war issues and also in regard to the development of fraternal rela- 
tions with the Latin American labor movement. This attitude of Sir 
Walter Citrine was further exposed when at the last meeting of the Anglo- 
Soviet Trade Union Committee he rejected and opposed a move to expand 
the committee so as to include the representatives of the labor organiza- 
tions of all the United Nations. 

The CIO is convinced that Sir Walter Citrine does not reflect the desires 
and aspirations of the membership of the British Trade Union Congress 
in regard to the problem. This was made clear to us at the last CIO 
convention by the two visiting British Trade Union leaders, Bryn Roberts 
and Jack Tanner, who urged the need of international labor unity with 
the participation of all organized labor. 

The time has come to depart from mere pious expressions. The mo- 
ment for action is at hand. We must accomplish international labor unity 
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now as an imperative need for the most effective prosecution of a people’s 
war and for the effectuation of a people’s peace. 

Immediate steps should be taken by the CIO to communicate with the 
leaders of the labor movements of Great Britain, the Soviet Union and 
Latin America for the purpose of having convened a conference of repre- 
sentatives of organized labor of all the United Nations to weld the unity 
of labor, the governments and the people of the United Nations in the 
war against the Axis and to assure the establishment of the Four Freedoms 
in the Peace. The stakes involved for the peoples of the world in the 
successful collaboration of international labor are too vitally important 
to permit any frivolous or petty obstacles or past differences to prevent its 
accomplishment. 

& 


CONCLUSION 


As the President of the CIO, I desire to convey to my associates in our 
organization’s several departments my deep appreciation for the spirit of 
cooperation that they have manifested towards me. I should like to also 
extend the same feeling of appreciation toward all of our field representa- 
tives, regional directors and office workers. All have played their part, 
and rendered yeoman service. 


Respectfully submitted, 





PRESIDENT. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: In conformity with the rules governing the 
convention, the report of the president will be referred to the Committee on 
Officers’ Reports. 

I should like to call upon the members of the Resolutions Committee to 
step to the platform now. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN BITTNER: Mr. Chairman and delegates 
to the convention, the Resolutions Committee is proceeding in the same 
manner as we have in all the conventions of the CIO that have been held. 
We did not think that the convention would be ready for the committee 
today. However, the committee is ready to make at least a partial report. 
We hope by tomorrow morning to have a full printed report of all the reso- 
lutions that have been approved by the Committee on Resolutions. 

The convention understands, as the procedure has been in the past and 
will continue in this convention, the committee has taken all the resolutions 
—and I think there were some 700 of them on various subjects confronting 
the CIO generally—and we have sorted those resolutions into various cate- 
gories and subjects and have attempted to draw up a substitute resolution to 
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cover that particular subject, this substitute resolution embodying the sub- 
stance of the general resolutions we have received concerning that particular 
subject as it comes before the convention. 

So that you will understand, again I say the method of procedure is the 
same as in all the other CIO conventions. All the resolutions that the com- 
mittee brings to the convention have been approved by the unanimous vote 
of the committee. 

Resolution No. 1 


PHILIP MURRAY 


WHEREAS, (1) Victory for the United Nations in this struggle of the 
people against the fascist forces throughout the world requires courageous 
and intelligent leadership from organizations of labor and the people to 
establish and put into action policies which will fully mobilize the entire 
nation behind a total war effort; 

(2) Philip Murray has given statesmanlike leadership to American labor 
which has been the greatest single factor in enabling the American labor 
movement to become a vital force in the war effort of the United Nations. 
Philip Murray’s direction of all phases of CIO activity has resulted in the 
organization of millions of unorganized workers, has improved the national 
morale and has shown us the way to mobilize the political strength of Ameri- 
can workers in support of our Commander-in-Chief; now, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO voices its appreciation to Philip Murray for 
his wholehearted support of the Commander-in-Chief, for the contributions 
which he has made to mobilize labor and the people of America behind the 
war effort, for the leadership he has given in gearing the CIO to work for 
victory on the military, economic and production fronts, and for the wise 
guidance he has given on all problems before the American people. 

The resolution was adopted by the unanimous rising vote of the con- 
vention. 

Resolution No. 6 


OUR NO-STRIKE PLEDGE 


WHEREAS, (1) The working men and women of this nation desire above 
anything else to exert all their effort and energy toward achieving maximum 
production of war materials; 

(2) A strike or stoppage of work must necessarily interfere with this 
effort for all-out production and to that extent actually assists our enemies 
and endangers the lives of those men and women on the battlefronts fighting 
the Axis armies; 

(3) The CIO at the outset of this war gave its no-strike pledge which it 
has religiously maintained; 

(4) We must recognize that the enemies of our war effort are constantly 
seeking to provoke labor into engaging in strikes, such as through the enact- 
ment of the Smith-Connally Act, and that there are employers who for their 
own personal profit may endeavor to take advantage of our war situation and 
attempt to exploit labor regardless of the impact of their policies upon the 
war effort; now, therefore, be it : 


RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO hereby reaffirms its solemn pledge with- 
out any qualifications or conditions that for the duration of the war there must 
not be any strike or stoppage of work. Each member and each leader of 
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organized labor must make it his responsibility to discharge with scrupulous 
care this sacred obligation. Any leader of organized labor who deliberately 
flouts this obligation and any employer who seeks to provoke or exploit labor 
is playing into the hands of the enemies of our nation; 

(2) We must recognize that for the duration of the war, issues in dispute 
between labor and management must be adjusted through the peaceful means 
of collective bargaining, mediation, or through disposition by the National 
War Labor Board. 

(3) Further, we must recognize that to assure the prosecution of a war 
program that will prevent special groups from exploiting labor or benefiting 
from the sacrifices of others, organized labor has the task of mobilizing the 
people on the legislative and political fronts behind a win-the-war program 
designed to meet the basic economic problems arising out of the war and to 
protect the interests of the common people. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move adoption of the reso- 
lution. 
The motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The motion is to adopt the report of the com- 
mittee. Are there any remarks? If not, the Chair will ask all of those who 
favor the report of the committee to rise to their feet; and those who are 
opposed to the report of the committee arise to their fet. 

The report has been adopted by the unanimous rising vote of the dele- 
gates attending this, the Sixth Constitutional Convention of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. 


Resolution No. 2 
ORGANIZING 


WHEREAS, (1) The CIO from its inception has had a fundamental 
task before it—organizing the unorganized—no labor organization in the 
history of the world has brought so many workers under the banner of 
unionism, and genuine collective bargaining as has the CIO. 

(2) Since only through union organization can labor demonstrate its 
leadership in war production, in mobilizing all resources for total war, and 
furnishing united support to the war program behind our Commander-in- 
Chief, the CIO now, more than ever, has a responsibility to the entire nation 
to increase its organizing activities among the workers to bring to them 
union organization; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO will continue to expand the organiza- 
tion of the unorganized into strong industrial unions that will mobilize the 
nation’s workers into full war production; 

(2) We must direct special attention to the new problems arising from 
the influx of millions of workers into these industries such as the women 
workers, Negro workers now being employed in other than unskilled jobs, 
to the number of former white collar professional workers who are now 
working on production jobs, and to the farm workers finding factory work 
for the first time; 

(3) We must also demonstrate to our membership that the new prob- 
lems which face labor today because of the war situation can be effectively 
solved through the strength of organized labor before such governmental 
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agencies as the National War Labor Board, the OPA, and through legislation 
enacted by Congress; 

(4) Through the expanded membership of the CIO unions, we shall 
bring to the workers of the nation the benefits of collective bargaining and 
to our country the added strength, discipline, and leadership necessary for 
an early victory and a just peace. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: Mr. Chairman, I move adop- 
tion of the resolution. 
The motion was seconded. 


VICE PRESIDENT ALLAN S. HAYWOOD: To me, of course this is the 
most important thing next to the resolution our war policy to come before 
this convention. 

I maintain that upon our ability to organize the unorganized rests our 
ability to serve our people in every other capacity. Unorganized you cannot 
serve them at all; partly organized you can only partially serve them. I , 
maintain that the future of our nation, the ability for us to take a construc- 
tive part in the making of the people, the ability for us to take a more effec- 
tive part in the prosecution of the war, rests upon the number of men and 
women that are engaged in trade unions, members of trade unions. 

I hold that the organized workers are helping the war effort today 
much more effectively than the unorganized workers can hope to do. With 
that in mind, I want to first thank the organizations affiliated for the splen- 
did job you have done during the last year and the fine cooperation you have 
given to the National CIO. In return I assure you that every ounce of co- 
operation that we can give to all of our affiliated unions in the future, as in 
the past, will be given to make the next year a bigger organizing year than 
the past one has been, keeping in mind that in the last year we took in more 
than a million new members. We are calling upon you to make the next 
year a two-million program, to bring every worker into our camp that we 
can get into our camp. The workers of America want the CIO, the workers 
in these big plants recognize they cannot be served by craft, divided union- 
ism, that they can be served effectively by one union in the plant that recog- 
nizes the problem of the most humble worker as well as the problem of the 
highest skilled worker. 

It is true we have some people that couldn’t go along with us, and fell 
by the wayside and went to the wailing wall—and I say to you that since 
they got to the wailing wall and severed their connections with us in spite 
of their solemn pledges, to make up for the 600,000 that they took from us, 
we have added on about a million and a half since that time. 

There are attempts, of course, to create confusion among you, attempts 
to raid you, attempts to set up a conglomeration of IWW’s, but so far the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations has effectively resisted such attempts 
and smacked them wherever we have run counter to them; and I am expect- 
ing everyone of you to continue that program of smacking them and bringing 
the workers into this great family of ours. ' 

The best way we can add to the things we have tried to do in our pro- 
gram is by getting out more energetically and devoting more of our time in 
reaching out to these unorganized groups. 

In that connection mention has been made in the Report of President 
Murray on organization in Canada. I have attended a number of confer- 
ences of the Canadian groups affiliated with the CIO. They have increased 
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their membership considerably. I have just received a wire from the 
Canadian Packinghouse Workers. It says: 


“Union recognition vote won, 1,007 for the union, 70 against, 18 
spoiled ballots. Good for your candidate.” 


We are making progress in the South in spite of attempts to create 
racial hatred, and so forth. The Textile Workers are making fine progress 
down there. As mentioned in President Murray’s report, the town of Gads- 
den, Alabama, is now back in the United States, definitely a union town. 

Down in the Carolinas our Tobacco Workers have taken on the Reynolds 
Tobacco Company and have come out victoriously. An election will be held 
in the near future, and I am making a promise to you that election will be 
won by that union. 

Our Woodworkers are making progress even in the backward State of 
Mississippi, they are bringing lumber workers into their union, and are now 
negotiating contracts, and about completed, with some very reactionary 
groups down there. 

All over the country we find a desire for organization. As to the Auto 
Workers, I take off my hat to them. They have just about set the record 
in bringing members into the union. I hope they have gotten over those 
little divisions they have had, that they will try to lead the pace in the next 
year, and I hope the Steelworkers overtake them. 

So when we leave this convention let us all go out rededicated to the 
main task of bringing the workers into this great family of working men 
and women. We are in the field to serve you, our organizers are there to 
serve without discrimination, and they are there to render service where 
the International officers are not prepared to render service. Our organizers 
are there to do that service. From now on let us set our goal for 1944; 
besides electing a real Congress, let us set our goal to bring in two million 
more members and make Sidney Hillman’s job a real success, and put a 
real Congress in there which will make it possible for the United States to 
speedily win the war. 

COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN BITTNER: The committee feels this is cer- 
tainly one of the most important subject matters that will come to the 
attention of the convention. We realize the tremendous amount of work we 
have to do, so far as our participation in the war effort is concerned, but one 
thing we should all understand, and that is we can do more to bring the war 
to a speedy close by organizing and organizing and organizing unorganized 
workers in America. That is the fundamental object of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. 

One of the great troubles with the American Federation of Labor was 
that they were satisfied with the size and the kind of a union they had many 
years ago, but I hope the day will never come when the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations or any union affiliated with the CIO will ever reach the 
place that they will think that they have accomplished their work and can 
stop and rest on their laurels. 

So I say to you that during the coming year we should put forth greater 
effort to organize the unorganized than we have even during the past year. 

I want to just say a word in passing to our brothers in the South, and 
I want to preface it by saying this, forget about the South being harder to 
organize than the North, or the East, or the West, because that sort of com- 
plex is not going to bring about the proper organization of the unorganized 
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workers in the South. There is very little difference, when you come down 
to brass tacks, what section of the country you are carrying on organizing 
campaigns in, it is always a struggle, it is always a fight, and if the fight is 
just a little harder in the South than it is in the other sections of the United 
States and in Canada, the only thing that I know of is that we will just have 
to fight harder in that section of the country, because it is absolutely neces- 
sary to organize the unorganized in the South, as well as every other section 
in America. 

Furthermore we have got to consolidate our gains in all the unions 
where we are organized and make them stronger and more powerful than 
they are today. 

So I say to you of all the matters that CIO and its affiliated unions have 
before it, none is more important—and very few are nearly as important— 
as completely organizing the unorganized workers throughout America. That 
is the job we started out to do a few years ago. We have made splendid and 
tremendous progress, but we cannot stop now. The first five million were 
the hardest to organize, my friends, and we should add to that five million 
we have today at least another two or two and a half million during the 
coming year. Let us not allow the war to interfere with our organization 
plans in any field of unorganized workers there is in America. 

As I said in the beginning, the greatest hope that American labor and 
America has in the days not only during the war, but when the peace confer- 
ence arrives, is the power and strength and influence of the American labor 
movement,—and to us the American labor movement is the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. 

So, my friends, as we leave this convention let us remember that while 
we have 5,000,000 members today, a year from now we are going to have at 
least 7,000,000 or 7,500,000 or more members. Let that be the goal and let 
us never stop for a minute in doing this fundamental job of organizing every 
unorganized worker in America. CIO can do it, and with the proper spirit 
and with the proper amount of energy expended, and the proper amount of 
work done, CIO will do it. So let us set our goal in this convention to organ- 
ize all the unorganized workers there are in America. 


VICE PRESIDENT R. J. THOMAS, United Automobile Workers: Mr. 
Chairman and fellow delegates, after having been elected a few years ago as 
President of that weak and puny organization, the United Automobile Work- 
ers, I have wished many times that we could find another period when it was 
as easy to organize the unorganized as it was in 1936 and 1937 when we first 
began organizing the automobile industry. I have found by experience that 
that time has arrived, but, in my opinion, there are too many organizations 
in the Congress of Industrial Organizations today who sit back and cannot 
see that this is the time to go out and complete our job of organization. 

There are those who would say, “How can you organize workers when 
wages are frozen, with the Smith-Connally Act and other acts of Congress, 
how is it possible to organize the unorganized workers of America?” 

The organization which I represent has organized over a quarter of a 
million new workers in the past year; and I think I can pledge to this con- 
vention that we will organize at least another quarter of a million workers 
before our next convention. 

For instance, those who would say that the South is hard to organize, 
I would only like to answer those individuals by saying that a little over a 
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year ago we had absolutely no organization, for instance, in the State of 
Texas. Today we are the biggest union in the State of Texas, barring none. 

There are reasons why the unorganized workers want organization today, 
and only to list some of those reasons, I would have you look a little bit into 
the future as to who the average unorganized worker is. Hundreds of new 

plants have been built in this country, and even the average unorganized 
worker is saying to himself, “What is going to be done in these new plants 
I am working in after the present war is over?” A quarter of a million 
women are working in our industry alone, and I know those women are saying 
to themselves, “What is going to become of us after this war is over?” 

There are over 150,000 Negroes who are now in this organization, and I 
know that they are also saying to themselves, as well as the unorganized 
Negroes of this country, “What is going to happen to us in these new jobs 
we have been able to get during this wartime, after this war is over?” 

I could say to all those groups that all the planning that is being done 
today that we read of in our daily newspapers by the National Association 
of Manufacturers, by the Chambers of Commerce, and other manufacturing 
groups in this country, they are planning—and I have talked to some of those 
individuals—they are planning that after this war is over, if we could only 
go back to the status quo of 1939, that everything then will be rosy. But if 
you stop to think, under the status quo of the hundreds of thousands of 
workers—yes, millions, who are in industry today, if they don’t begin thinking 
about that problem now to protect themselves, we will again see a period of 
millions of workers in this country walking the streets. 

As I see it, there is only one solution to that problem, and that is to 
organize; and I think those workers who are in the mass production indus- 
tries today realize as much as we do that their only salvation is through the 
organized labor movement. 

There are those among you who may think that now is not the time to 
organize, and I would say to you that it is my experience that I have never 
witnessed a time more favorable for organizing the unorganized workers than 
I see today. Where we go out into new territories, we find the workers fight- 
ing for organization. We have just put on our staff in the past week another 
50 organizers to take care of this problem. If our organization can do that— 
and many other organizations in the CIO are doing it—there is no reason 
why any organization should sit back and not take advantage of this period. 

I heard what Allan Haywood said, that perhaps the Steelworkers would 
come into the next convention bigger than the United Auto Workers, but I 
have heard that so often I have forgotten about the Steelworkers. 

I don’t think the Steelworkers, unless they make considerably more 
strides than they have, are going to be able to catch up with our organiza- 
tion. But, I hope they do. I call staff meetings today, and my staff is sort 
of self-confident, as though they have no complications. If the Steelworkers 
could only pass us, that is all I want—then I could tell my staff, well, they 
had better start going to work again, because I know they are not doing the 
job they could do today. 

I think in this convention the No. 1 slogan of our convention should be 
the same as it was when the Committee of Industrial Organizations was 
organized, and that is to go out across this country and organize and organ- 
ize, and when you are through organizing, keep on organizing. 


Thank you. 
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VICE PRESIDENT GREEN, Marine and Shipbuilding Workers: Mr. 
Chairman and delegates, I rise in full support of the resolution. I am afraid 
I cannot make such a glowing report as Vice President Thomas, but I think 
than 125,000 in the last year speaks for itself. 

We know that in the shipbuilding industry we have a tremendous job to 
do. We not only have to fight the reactionary employers in the industry, but 
we have to fight the AFL back-door agreements. They tied us up not so 
long ago when we were organizing the Kaiser shipyards in Portland, Oregon, 
and had it not been for the sneaky back-door amendment to the National 
Labor Relations Appropriations Act, I want to say without fear of contradic- 
tion that we would have taken*over the Kaiser shipyards 100 per cent. We 
have not given up. We will find some way and some means to organize the 
shipyard workers on the West Coast. 

We don’t feel like some others in America today, that we should just win 
the war. We say you have to organize while you are winning the war, be- 
cause if you don’t organize you may win the war and lose the peace. 

As I see the thing, organization is the solution to the economic and social 
problem of the American working men, and the only way we are going to 
solve it is to organize 100 per cent in the CIO. 


BOARD. MEMBER MERRILL, Office and Professional Workers: Mr. 
President, the CIO comes to this convention at the very peak of its strength. 
This is reflected not only in the justifiable comments of President Thomas 
of the Automobile Workers Union, but in the entire report of Philip Murray, 
which we have had the opportunity to examine in some detail. 

It seems to me that the CIO, in giving itself credit for a remarkable 
job during the past year, has also to recognize, as we do, that one of the very 
important reasons for our remarkable growth is because we have had a cor- 
rect program with respect to the problems of the day and the protection of 
the economic interests of the workers of this country. We recognized that 
fact in our Boston convention, and it is no accident that Philip Murray was 
able to hit the, bull’s eye in Boston and show us how we could do it. Every 
affiliate of the Congress of Industrial Organizations has benefited from these 
policies, as has my own organization, which has had a growth of approxi- 
mately 60 per cent during the past year. 

But I also recognize, as I believe one of the previous speakers com- 
mented, that rather than presenting obstacles to organization, the very con- 
ditions of war demand of the CIO and its affiliated organizations that it 
undertake this job of organization with greater energy and ingenuity, with 
greater stamina and determination than ever before, because in this ques- 
tion lies not only the strength and integrity and ability to apply our own 
constructive program, but it actually determines whether or not America, 
our beloved country, is going to be able to meet the manifold domestic and 
economic problems that the American people are facing today more squarely 
than ever before. . 

The CIO, unlike any other labor organization in America, has demon- 
strated that it is able to do that job, and I know my own organization has 
been inspired by this policy, I know we are going to go out of this convention 
ready to present the workers within our own jurisdiction the benefits of the 
constructive bargaining and social program of CIO. 

BOARD MEMBER KNIGHT, Oil Workers: Two years ago this month, 
at the Detroit convention of CIO, it was announced that an organizing cam- 
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paign was being undertaken, supported jointly by the CIO and the Oil Work- 
ers International Union, for the purpose of bringing into CIO the great 
masses of workers in the oil industry, particularly those employed by 
Standard Oil. 

There was a method and a motive in selecting Standard Oil as the prime 
objective of this organizing campaign. We then realized, even as you all 
realized now, that among those forces most closely connected up in interna- 
tionalism in the cartels was the Standard Oil combination. We realized that 
the only way we could teach the people who control the industry the true 
meaning of democracy was to make them face democracy across the negotiat- 
ing table, where they were meeting representatives of our union. 

We are sorry we cannot report to you today an organization of 100,000 
or 200,000, but we are pleased to tell you that the Oil Workers International 
Union has increased its membership approximately 100 per cent during these 
past two years. 

We are sorry we cannot report to you that Standard Oil is organized 100 
per cent, but we are pleased we can report to you great gains made in that 
direction. Today over eight refineries and huge sections of Standard Oil 
pipe lines are organized and working under contracts signed with our union. 
Since we have arrived at this convention we have had the results of an elec- 
tion at the Magnolia Refinery, Beaumont, Texas. This is a Standard Oil 
plant located in a city where they arrest people for asking people to join a 
union. In the election last week 1,248 voted for the Oil Workers Interna- 
tional Union, and 416 for the company union. And although people have been 
violating that law down there by asking others to join unions, they are still 
joining unions and they are going to keep on doing it regardless of Pappy 
O’Daniel or anyone else down there. 

We, too, have found out that it is not too difficult to organize people in 
the South. We have found out that the approach is not any different than 
anywhere else. You go to them and explain things to them. They already 
know things are wrong and need correcting, and that ee coordinated 
effort they can correct those things. 

We have found that people of all sorts, whether black of white, young or 
old, walk to the polls together and vote together for real unionism. 

The Oil Workers International Union, I am certain, is going to continue 
its drive until all the people who work in this vast industry are members of 
the CIO. We feel we must not only do that to improve and to enhance their 
living conditions, but to insure the things we are all working for—liberty, 
freedom, and the right to support the things we all want. 

I certainly support this resolution and I hope that everyone leaves this 
convention and that when we come back next year our proud boast will be 
seven, or eight, or nine million, rather than the five million we have now. 


VICE PRESIDENT DALRYMPLE, United Rubber Workers: President 
Murray and delegates, we are discussing here today a very important ques- 
tion, the question of organizing the unorganized. Although we boast of a 
large and powerful organization we all realize that there are millions and 
millions of workers in America today who are unorganized, which weakens 
our force and effectiveness. 

I know that the United Rubber Workers have made constant progress 
since 1935, when we formed our International Union. However, I also realize 
that if we had worked just a little harder we would probably have been nearer 
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our goal today than we are. We have met with many obstacles during those 
eight years. 

First of all, we have been viciously opposed by the American Federation 
of Labor in trying to raid our organizations, but so far we have been fairly 
successful in retaking all of the local unions that they have wrested from 
us, with the exception of two in the East, and I am of the opinion that if we 
had had a little more complete cooperation among the various International 
Unions of the CIO in tackling these problems, we would have had a greater 
degree of success than we have had in the past few years. 

I do know that at one time it seemed almost impossible for us to organ- 
ize the Goodyear Gadsden plant. I visited Gadsden again a few months ago 
and was cordially and welcomely received. Today we have a powerful organ- 
ization in Gadsden, an organization that is now operating under an agree- 
ment and that has already been successful in taking a case through the 
regional War Labor Board in Atlanta. 

So there is no reason why we cannot expand our organization during 
wartime. I realize, however, that by management of the various industries 
turning thumbs down on collective bargaining and forcing us to take many 
petty grievances to the National War Labor Board, taking up the time of our 
field representatives, it is to some extent placing us in a position that we 
must use all our field representatives for organizational purposes, rather than 
organizational work. 

Today we have 36 field representatives on the staff, including three fur- 
nished us by the Congress of Industrial Organizations. We are making defi- 
nite progress, and although we have organized some 100,000 members in the 
past year, or since the beginning of the war, we have lost some 50,000, thereby 
only increasing our membership some 50,000 or 60,000 members. 

In 1935 I heard it stated by many of our local officers that they hoped 
to live to see the time when we had 100,000 dues-paying members. Today 
we have approximately 112,000 to 115,000 dues-paying members. We have 
done some of it the hard way, but while organizing our members we have 
also watched our International treasury, and today I can report that while 
we do not have a large treasury, we do have a treasury sufficient to carry on 
our organization, I believe, to a successful conclusion. 

I want to say that with the leadership of President Murray and the 
assistance of our capable Director of Organization, and the full cooperation 
of all the other International Unions, we have no fear of the outcome of the 
United Rubber Workers of America. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: With your indulgence I would like to briefly 
discuss this resolution. The reason I want to discuss the resolution with you 
is because it is and will be without doubt perhaps one of the most important 
resolutions to be presented to this convention. ® 

This organization was originally formed in 1935 to organize and to bring 
the workers of the nation into our Union. That was its primary function, to 
build powerful, democratic unions in the United States of America. That we 
have been successful in the development of this organizational structure goes 
without saying. 

However, in this crusade, this work of organizing the unorganized, we 
must never indicate the slightest spirit of indifference. Every representative 
of every union must always be constantly alert to the need of organizing the 
unorganized. 
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Basically and fundamentally, that is the solution of America’s economic 
problems. You either organize the unorganized or you lose the fight, the 
fight being one of helping the Union solve its internal economic problems. 

My mind harks back to the fall of 1940, when I assumed the Presidency 
of this organization. There was no money in the treasury. The Union itself 
was standing very unsteady upon its feet. Yes, as late as 1940, despite the 
best efforts of a great many of us, the Union was, in substance, a mess of 
bombast. No real attempt had ever been made to organize the unorganized. 
It was a type of political structure created to reap benefits for but a few with 
regard to the needs of the men and women and children. 

And so after 1940, beginning with the early part of 1941 this organization 
undertook its first great organizational crusade. It went to men and women 
in industry and it talked to them about the real fundamental need or organ- 
ization. It inspired the men and women of industry because they believed 
then, as they believe now, that this union of yours and mine is a bread and 
butter organization, it is a type of union that lives with the people. It feels 
the pulse of the people. It knows what the people want and it tries, through 
the usages of intelligent reasoning, to acquire those wants for them. It is 
no longer a bag of wind. It is now an organization, a mightly, powerful, in- 
fluential organization of men and women. It reaches down into the roots of 
the nation’s economic fabric and it gives to the people a better understand- 
ing and a keener appreciation of the services this type of an organization can 
render the people. 

This is no ordinary resolution. True, it is a paper that has a lot of words 
written into it, but it is more meaningful than that, in that the resolution 
when adopted by this convention will provide the necessary inspiration for 
you and me to continue this march forward, organizing the unorganized. It 
would be extremely difficult for anyone here to measure in any kind of mone- 
tary sense or material sense the great benefits that have accrued the workers 
of this nation under the guidance of the CIO. Its services have been of im- 
measurable value. There is no yardstick by which you and I can hope to 
measure the great and bountiful blessihgs that have poured into the homes 
of all the workers throughout this nation as a result of the work which you 
and the millions of those you represent have done during the past few years. 

And yet, when standing upon this platform today we are able to report 
to you that financially we are sound and that numerically we are strong, and 
that we have acquired these great gains and this great power and this great 
influence in our great country, then I am constrained to believe that we have 
not done enough. There is still a great, great job to be done, and it is your 
responsibility, it is our responsibility to carry on this organizational crusade 
wherever we may be located, in whatever industry we may work or over 
whatever industry our organizations may assume jurisdiction. 

I Have heard these magnificent reports being made from the floor of the 
convention this afternoon, indicating the splendid types of leadership displayed 
by the officers of our respective organizations and by our local committees 
back home. Who in America three years ago, in the fall of 1940, would have 
thought that in November 1943 the United Automobile Workers International 
Union would have an actual dues-paying membership of 1,100,000 men and 
women, and 265,000 additional members in good standing who are now in the 
armed forces—an International Union represented in this convention with a 
total membership in good standing approximately 1,400,000—the largest indi- 
vidual organization-of workers ever brought together in the history of the 
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world. Nothing has ever equaled it from the standpoint of aggressive, spir- 
ited, militant leadership. I cannot help but take advantage of this opportu- 
nity to extend my compliments and to pay my tribute to the splendid results 
obtained by that mighty organization. 

And as your minds hark back to 1937, the days and the months of great 
strikes in the steel industry, the steel industry even in that year was still a 
citadel of oppression. The employers even then continued to resist with all 
of their might and main and force—yes, the employers thrust upon the work- 
ers employed in that industry a national strike involving approximately 
165,000 workers. They discharged over 7,500 of their former employees and 
told them even then that because of their activity in matters affecting their 
organization they could no longer work for them. A long, bloody strike, 28 
men killed, hundreds maimed and hundreds of families even then dispos- 
sessed of their homes. And at the end of that long, weary struggle, lasting 
for approximately ten months, the stress of the workers’ financial circum- 


' stances drove them back into the mills, not in a state of economic despair, 


not in a state of defeat, because in 1938 they again rose and out of the strug- 
gles through which they passed, down through the depths in that industry, 
there has arisen today an organization of 750,000 dues-paying members, with 
228,000 of their members in the armed forces maintaining their good standing 
in the United Steelworkers of America. 

The United Electrical and Radio Workers have demain the same 
progressive type of leadership and have brought that organization from a 
small membership in 1936 up to a membership today in excess of 500,000. 

It is not necessary that I recount the manifold successes that have at- 
tended our organizational drives in all of those industries. Time forbids the 
enumerating of all of them this afternoon. It is sufficient for me to say to 
you that I can stand upon this platform and record the fact that you in this 
convention today are actually representing 5,285,000 organized workers. 

And, by the way, for your confidential information, there is no tax pad- 
ding in those figures. No one here, a member of the International Executive 
Board of the CIO, is going to rise on the floor of this convention and ask the 
President of the CIO to examine the accounts of a number of the Interna- 
tional Unions, to find out whether or not they are paying taxes on more men 
than they really have. 

Regrettable as it may seem, a distinguished representative of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, in the interests of—of democracy—presented a 
resolution to the recent convention of that organization in the City of Bos- 
ton charging that some of the alleged mighty labor unions in that movement 
were paying on 600,000 members while their actual dues-paying membership 
was less than 300,000. And that astute body of labor statesmen, giving con- 
sideration to the resolution, said, ‘Now, let’s be fair about these things, boys, 
and instead of indulging in wild, confused discussion about the machinations 
of these International Unions padding their membership statements, let us 
refer the matter to the Executive Council for investigation.” 

I can assure you that nothing like that is going on here. All of you pay 
your five cents per member to this organization, and if I have any complaint 
to make it will be about some of you not paying on your actual membership. 
I am quite sure than an examination of the accounts of several of the Inter- 
tional Unions affiliated with this movement would reveal rather astonishingly 
that we could collect on the basis of present dues-paying membership in the 
respective International Unions an additional 500,000 dues-paying members 
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in the CIO if they actually paid their dues. It is not for me to name names 
—you know. I leave that with you, not to an examination of your records 
by the officers of the CIO, but really to an examination of your own con- 
sciences so that you can see what you are going to do about it. I know that 
you can do something. 

But, my friends, you have a great work to do. You know it was said on 
the floor of the Boston convention of the American Federation of Labor about 
two or three weeks ago by some of the irresponsible leaders of that move- 
ment, that when the Mine Workers got back into the American Federation 
of Labor they were then going to take over the Automobile Workers, the 
shipyard workers and a lot of the national unions affiliated with CIO. Well, 
whether Mr. Lewis goes back in there or not—and I don’t know anything 
about that and I don’t give a damn—all I can Say is this, and say it frankly 
and candidly and not boastfully to this convention: Let them come on, and I 
think they will find more unity in this movement today than it ever had 
before. There just isn’t anybody that is going to be able to successfully raid 
CIO unions in this country—and I mean anybody, I mean that. That goes 
for employers or anybody else, I can’t care who they are. I have confidence 
in the ability of this movement not only to stand upon its own good legs, but 
also to improve its position by organizing more of the unorganized in this 
country. 

We are not going to make any dire threats about taking any union 
affiliated with the Federation over, although to be perfectly frank about it 
there are a number of them that would like to come to us. That has been 
indicated in recent conferences we have had at my office. We are not inter- 
ested in raiding. We are not interested in disturbing the tranquillity of the 
people who lead the American Federation of Labor. They can continue to 
sit upon their rusty bottoms and do whatever they want to with their own 
organization. 

Thank God—and I mean that from the bottom of my heart and from my 
soul—I have confidence in this movement; I have confidence in its leadership; 
I have confidence ‘in its intelligence; I have an abiding faith and confidence 
in its ability, its vigor and its vigilance. Nobody—nobody, I don’t care who 
they are, is ever going to be able to destroy either this movement or any 
part of it. 

Won’t you take from this convention, therefore, this afternoon the mes- 
sage conveyed to you in this resolution, all of you, and bring it back home 
to the men, women and the children that you and I live with and work with 
—not the men of today alone, oh, no, but the men and the women of tomor- 
row. These resolutions are passed by our convention to put the forces of 
our organization to work and keep them at work with all of their youth 
and their spirit and their energy—not to organize alone, because to organize 
a man or a woman or a million men and women means nothing if you don’t 
do something with the organization after you have brought them into it, if 
you don’t inspire them with confidence and render them service and help 
them adjust their disputes constructively and intelligently. 

And I need not in passing reference, to you at least, ask you to always 
keep all forms of racketeering out of our organizations. Keep the organiza- 
tion clean. Never adulterate it with the poison of thievery or racketeering. 
That has a great and a distinct appeal to the masses. That inspires con- 
fidence. That is why your Union is growing, and with your help and with 
God’s help it will continue to grow. 
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In closing may I repeat that your job and my job primarily is one of 
organizing—organizing the men and women in mine, mill and factory. When 
you adopt this resolution, therefore, make it effective. 

I thank you. 

The motion to adopt the report of the committee on the resolution under 
discussion was carried by unanimous vote. 

Committee Secretary Pressman continued the report of the committee 
as follows: 


Resolution No. 3 
REPEAL OF SMITH-CONNALLY ACT AND DEFEAT OF HOBBS BILL 


WHEREAS, (1) Congress, in passing the Smith-Connally bill over the 
courageous and farsighted veto of President Roosevelt, engaged in a vicious 
attack on labor’s adherence to its voluntary no-strike pledge and its out- 
standing contribution to uninterrupted production; 

(2) Such action on the part of Congress was not only an attack against 
labor’s patriotism, but above all an attack on national unity and hence upon 
the war effort, and was intended and in effect has served to encourage strikes 
and retard production; 

(3) A similar attack upon labor and the war effort is imposed in the 
Hobbs bill designed to make possible the prosecution of labor unions for 
legitimate activities, which bill has been passed by the House and is pending 
in the Senate; 

(4) Similar bills to hamstring labor unions by interference in their 
affairs, all being disruptive of the war effort, have been introduced in Con- 
gress by a number of Congressmen who want to turn the war on the Ameri- 
can people; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO calls upon Congress to repeal the Smith- 
Connally Act and upon the Senate to defeat the Hobbs Bill, and calls further 
upon Congress to recognize that all proposals to interfere with the operations 
of labor unions are dangerous to democracy and to the war effort and must 
be defeated; 

(2) All affiliated unions of the CIO must recognize the need to carry on 
an increasing campaign for the repeal of the Smith-Connally bill and to 
call upon their Congressmen to direct their energies toward building a Win- 
the-War Congress. 

On motion of Committee Secretary Pressman, duly seconded, the resolu- 
tion as submitted was adopted by unanimous vote of the convention. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair, with the permission of the delegates, 
would like to suspend temporarily the report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions and take advantage of this opportunity to present to the delegates 
a distinguished citizen from a neighboring country. He has availed himself 
of every opportunity to come around to our conventions while they were in 
session, His splendid leadership of the Canadian Congress of Labor has won 
for him the confidence of Canadian workers. The evidences of wholehearted 
cooperation that he has constantly manifested towards the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations have won for him the respect and admiration of 
American workers, particularly the members of our own unions in Canada. 

It is, therefore, a source of great pleasure for me to have the opportunity 
this afternoon of presenting to our delegates in convention here assembled 
Mr. A. R. Mosher, President of the Canadian Congress of Labor. 
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MR. A. R. MOSHER 
President, Canadian Congress of Labor 


Mr. President, officers and delegates to the Sixth Constitutional Con- 
vention of the CIO: It is indeed a privilege to have this opportunity of 
coming before you and carrying to you the greetings of the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labor. As the president has already stated, the Canadian Congress 
of Labor is made up of the Canadian membership of unions affiliated with 
‘the CIO or national unions in the Dominion of Canada, and all chartered 
local unions, with a membership of slightly over 200,000. That, of course, 
is a small number compared to the numbers you have even in some of the 
affiliated organizations of this great congress of yours. But, as your presi- 
dent has said, I can assure you that the membership we state is a membership 
that is paying per capita tax. And I have even wondered, Mr. President, if 
it might not be possible for us to collect per capita tax on the basis of the 
newspaper membership of some of our affiliates rather than on the reports 
they make to our secretary-treasurer. 

I notice in looking over the report of your president that you are faced 
with very much the same problems in the United States as we are faced with 
in Canada. True, in some instances these problems must be met in somewhat 
a different way, and for that reason the Canadian membership of your inter- 
national union, together with the membership of national and local unions 
in Canada have formed their own central labor body and are carrying on 
their own work in that country in their own way. 

One of the greatest problems and one of the great responsibilities that 
rests alike upon your membership and upon our membership is the winning 
of the war, but that is not the only problem. We also are faced with the 
problem of laying our plans for the winning of the peace, and that is indeed 
a responsibility and an important one. 

One of our problems also is to bring about a greater degree of unity 
amongst the organized workers and to draw into our ranks larger numbers 
of those who are still unorganized. I believe that we in Canada have made 
some progress in building up a greater degree of unity, even as you have 
done in the United States. 

Of course there is a sort of unity that exists, I presume, in your coun- 
try as well as in mine that is not on a very sound foundation. In other 
words, we have been driven more or less like wild animals during a forest 
fire to cooperate in order that we may carry on a battle against a common 
enemy, but it does seem to me we must find a more solid foundation for 
unity and cooperation. At the present time we have a certain amount of 
unity even amongst those who we might properly term free enterprisers, as 
well as amongst the working classes of our countries, but that unity I say 
is one that one cannot very well bank on for the future, it is a unity brought 
about as a result of a common fear of a common foe that our armed forces 
are at present engaging. 

I do hope that your convention on this occasion, as on previous occasions, 
will make a valuable contribution toward the solving of the problems with 
which we are confronted, and in laying a plan that will assure to us, to the 
working people of the United States and to the working people of Canada, 
and to the working people of the world, a true and a real sense of the free- 
doms that have been announced by the esteemed Pesident of the United 
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States and the Prime Minister of Great Britain, the freedom from fear and 
from want. 

I noticed also that another one of your problems, as it is of ours, and 
one that we found that we must meet in a somewhat different fashion from 
that which you are meeting yours, is the one of political action. The Cana- 
dian Congress of Labor is determined that in Canada we are going to have 
industrial democracy as well as political democracy, that if democracy is 
worth the sacrifice which is being made by our armed forces overseas in 
Europe and in Asia it is a democracy well worth our while serving at home, 
it is a democracy well worth while fighting for at home. 

I have noticed that on the political field your congress has decided upon 
the formation of committees for the purpose of taking some cognizance at 
least of the political situation in your country. The Canadian Congress of 
Labor in the short period of one year has switched from an attitude of trying 
to help our friends in the old political parties to one of taking a distinct and 
definite action in support of a third political party. And I am hoping that 
as a result of the decision of the Canadian workers affiliated with our Con- 
gress to support a party which we believe is real in its outlook and its aims 
and aspirations to labor than any other political party, that we will in due 
time be able to place in the parliaments of our country and in the legislative 
bodies of our provinces, representatives of labor who will make and admin- 
ister the laws of our country. 

As I said at a gathering only a short time ago the working people make 
everything else, why should they not also make the laws and the rules under 
which they must produce and distribute the things which we need to live? 

So the workers in Canada have decided, those of them at least who are 
associated in the Canadian Congress of Labor, to take a definite stand be- 
hind one progressive political party. 

Now, that is only one of the many problems with which we are con- 
fronted, one of the many problems, and one of the responsibilities that rests 
upon the leaders of organized labor. 

May I also at this time express to the officers of CIO and to the officers 
of those international unions whose membership in Canada is affiliated with 
the Canadian Congress of Labor, our deep appreciation for the cooperation 
and kindly help which they have given to us in carrying on our work. There 
is a distinct difference in the attitude assumed between the leaders of your 
organization in the United States and us in Canada from that which obtained 
there for many years up until the advent of the CIO. 

I may say in the early days under craft unionism in Canada, a craft 
unionism that was not what I would call truly affiliating and cooperating with 
the workers of the United States, but craft unionism as it was in Canada, 
dominated by those in the United States who know nothing about Canadian 
problems, and cared less, I well remember some years back of the story we 
would tell of the kind of international representatives domiciled in the United 
States who were attempting to control the organized labor movement in 
Canada. We referred to one international president who visited Canada and 
went up into the north country, the first time he had ever come to our coun- 
try, trying to find out just what our problems were and how they should be 
approached, and after spending a few weeks up there he came back to the 
United States, and in about two weeks later, in addressing a gathering over 
here, he was telling of the wonderful things he had seen and the wonderful 
things he had done over in the country to the north of you, and he said: 
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“You know, up in that north country one day I had the unique experience 01 
shooting a bear and kissing a squaw the same day, and now I wish I had 
shot the squaw and kissed the bear.” 

And that was just about the amount of consideration and thought that 
for many years was given to the Canadian situation by those who desired 
to control the organized labor movement in Canada. 

I am happy to say that that does not exist in the relationships that have 
been developed between the CIO and the Canadian Congress of Labor and 
between the international unions whose Canadian membership are affiliated 
with the Canadian congress and the officers of the congress in Canada. 

Now, Mr. President, I know that you have a great deal of work to do 
in a convention of this kind, and I do not propose to take up any more of your 
time other than to say this, I appreciate very much the opportunity of being 
with you. I hope that your convention will be a success from every stand- 
point, and that the contribution that you will make towards the advancement 
of the labor movement will be one that will go down in history as construc- 
tive and as important as any group of organized workers on the North 
American continent. 

Thank you. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I know I bespeak the sentiment of the delegates 
here when I say that we appreciate the inspirational address given us by 
President Mosher of the Canadian Congress of Labor. It is true that we 
cooperate with each other, that we are anxious to work with each other 
toward the development of our common aspirations in both countries. It is 
also true that with the coming of the CIO there has been builded in Canada, 
due to the influences of this powerful movement, a greater and more powerful 
labor organization in Canada as well. 

So to President Mosher I desire to extend my thanks in behalf of the 
convention for his appearance here this afternoon and to say to him that we 
want to be his host throughout the entire convention. We are anxious to 
have him sit up here on the stage with us and watch our proceedings from 
here until the convention closes. 

I thank you, President Mosher. 

It affords me another great pleasure to have the chance to present to 
the convention the distinguished secretary-treasurer of the Canadian Congress 
of Labor, whom I have known for a great many years. He hails from the 
coal mines, a member of the United Mine Workers of America for many 
years in Canada. He was born a member of a trade union in Scotland. He 
has won for himself a place of distinction in the affairs of the Canadian 
government and in the affairs of the Canadian labor movement since he 
succeeded to the high position which he now occupies as secretary-treasurer 
of the Canadian Congress of Labor. 

You know, it warms the cockles of my heart to have a fellow countryman 
come over from Canada here and address an American convention. 

Pat Conroy, the secretary-treasurer of the Canadian Congress of Labor. 


MR. PAT CONROY 
Secretary-Treasurer, Canadian Congress of Labor 


Mr. Chairman, officers and delegates of the Sixth Constitutional Con- 
vention of the CIO, I think I can only join at the moment in the sentiments 
expressed by President Mosher of our congress, in extending to you the greet- 
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ings and felicitations of the Canadian Congress of Labor to your own organi- 
zation in the United States. 

In doing so, I think I should emphasize it is not merely repetition or 
indulging in any hackneyed phrases to say it is a pleasure to attend your 
convention today. It is a pleasure not only in a fraternal sense but in a 
personal sense. 

When President Murray stated I had been a member of the United Mine 
Workers in Canada for many years, he stated but a half truth, a half truth 
in the sense I have spent at least half of my life in the mines in the United 
States as well. So in a general sense I think I might be qualified to say 
something about conditions affecting the workers in this country as well. 

Coming as we do from a young congress in Canada, a congress that is 
only three years old, they started out with about 55,000 members; in the space. 
of three years we have more than trebled that membership to a point where 
we have a quarter of a million at the present time. 

I can only say our problems in Canada are in essence the same as the 
problems confronting the officers and members of the CIO in the United 
States, the same in essence but smaller in volume. In other aspects it is 
more difficult, since our problems in Canada are complicated by a racial 
problem where at least one-third of the population is non-English speaking, 
raising in itself a purely local problem affecting a large segment of our 
population. 

Since the beginning of our Congress three years ago—and we make no 
apology for this statement—our congress was formed on the same set of prin- 
ciples which dominate and permeate the functioning of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations. And why shouldn’t it be? Why should we have to 
apologize for following that same set of principles? There is no need for 
apology; there is in fact justification for pride in making that statement, in 
the full belief the principles enunciated by your own congress in the United 
States are in my estimation, an estimation that is increasingly being shared 
by the masses of people in the two countries, holding forth to men and women 
who live by wages the one and only solution to bring decency and dignity and 
economic security to the common people in the North American countries. 

That is not only reflected in Canada through our own organization, but 
it is reflected from the United States back into Canada by the activities of 
the CIO, but more personally and more intimately by the reflections of the 
personal activities of two men in the United States more than any other, one 
your esteemed and distinguished President of this country, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, and not in a secondary sense but in a parallel sense, a man whom 
I believe is loved more by labor—and I talk for Canada in this respect— 
than any other, Philip Murray, president of the CIO. 

I should like to tell you fellow delegates here today when President 
Murray took over the presidency of the CIO, the CIO in Canada was not ina 
position of respectability in that country. As I told President Murray, when 
we invited him to Canada two years ago, we not only invited him out of 
respect for himself as a person and as a leader, but that in Canada the CIO 
was now faced under his leadership with making a respectable woman out 
of herself in the Dominion of Canada. I can say now since those two years 
the CIO stands higher in the estimation of the Canadian people than it ever 
did before. 

Now, as to our aims and objects and aspirations in Canada, there is no 
need to re-emphasize them or restate them. In substance and in fact they 
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are the same as yours. But in Canada we have not been blessed with a leader 
of people as you have in the United States. I think had the Canadian work- 
ers any wish to express since 1939, since they entered this war, that the first 
and foremost wish they would have expressed is that they would have had 
a leader at the head of the government as big in heart, as big in stature, as 
big in the love and respect of his own people as the President of the United 
States. And were it constitutionally possible—I don’t think I am making a 
misstatement when I say quite frankly, were it a constitutional possibility, 
they would wish that we might have been blessed with having Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt elected as President of the Dominion of Canada as well. 
But in place of such a man of gigantic stature, we have had a completely and 
fully reactionary government in every sense of the word—I don’t say reac- 
tionary in the sense of war efforts, but reactionary as determined by results, 
reactionary in the sense that it is a government wholly opposed to labor, a 
government that has at every angle, both by word of mouth and actual results 
from that word of mouth, attempted to strangle the aims and aspirations 
of labor both as a permanent organization and as a contribution to the win- 
ning of this war. In spite of the action of that government, I am proud to 
say that Canadian labor has taken second place to labor in no other country 
both in its contribution to the war and in its realization that unless this war 
is won then all talk of organizing, all talk of a future program, are merely 
flashing futilities that can well be forgotten. 

We realize in Canada the winning of this war is not merely the winning 
of a slogan called victory, but the winning of a battle that goes down to the 
roots and the very being of the common people, that depending upon it its 
outcome will be the question of whether we shall exist not merely as trades 
unionists, or as employers, or middle men, but exist purely and simply as 
human beings with the rights and dignities becoming to human beings. The 
outcome of this war shall determine whether we shall live as such or fall 
for all time. 

Mr. President, I would like to say at the moment I was one of those 
who was fortunate to spend three months in Great Britain this year, and 
there I saw to some extent the war at first glance and first acquaintance. I 
saw a people completely embraced, completely enveloped by the tragedy of 
war, a people that from the youngest child in the cradle to the oldest living 
man and oldest living woman could not escape from the war, had not time 
to talk about it, had only time to work and endure, an implacable determina- 
tion that come what may this war cannot be won merely on the playing fields 
of Eton, as some have been won before, but could only be won by the bone 
and sinew of the common people, even the child in the cradle that makes 
its contribution of twelve hours in a victory nursery, going down into the 
ranks of the common people can this war be won by them and for them 
as well. 

The most important thing I saw over there was two nights I spent, one 
at a Canadian bomber command station and another at an American bomber 
command station. Those two nights I saw squadrons of Canadian and 
American bombers going over to Germany, most of them only kids, who 
might well be your young brother or your young nephew or young son, 19 
and 20, and some of them not even that. They left at 9 o’clock in the eve- 
ning, and we stayed up all night and waited for them to come back. My 
friends, some of them didn’t come back. And anyone who has any ideas 
about having a question mark in his mind as to what this war is being fought 
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about will lose them once he sees some of those squadrons that don’t come 
back. There you see not only the example of high and knighted adventure, 
but also in the absence of those who did not come back, the realities of what 
this war is all about. Those youngsters who did not come back made me 
go back to Canada a better Canadian, and I think those from the United 
States who see the same situation will come back to the United States better 
Americans, for in those boys is represented the flower of the youth of both 
countries, who, it is true, for years before the war jumped box cars all over 
Canada and the United States, but who when their country called them got 
into uniform, went to all points of the earth to give their very lives, such was 
their love for their country. 

And that, as I see it, is the issue in this war. If those boys were willing 
to make that sacrifice for those countries who prior to the war were not too 
kind to them or for them, then I say it is not a matter of so many tanks, or 
yet so many dollars that we have to fork out or yet produce, but those kids 
going over Germany every night set for us the yardstick in our contribution 
towards the winning of this war. In short, if they give their lives there is 
nothing that we can give too much of in trying to match their contributions. 

That, Mr. Chairman, is as we see it, this war. We have to fight on two 
fronts. We are fighting a dual conflict to win the war of armament and at 
the same time to wake up the people once and for all, and the people are 
on the march to happier and brighter days. 

I thank you. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I desire on behalf of the convention to again 
express to Secretary Conroy of the Canadian Congress of Labor our heart- 
felt appreciation for his magnificent address and his words of inspiration. 
His visit to England and Scotland and Wales enabled him to get a closer view 
of the things that are going on in this war; and he came back, as a result 
of his trip overseas, with a greater realization and appreciation of his respon- 
sibility as a citizen of our great neighboring country, Canada. 

I wish to thank you, Pat, for coming here and talking to us and providing 
this kind of inspiration to our delegates in this great convention. 

I should also like the vice president of the Canadian Congress of Labor 
to stand up and take a bow—he evidently does not desire to talk—Mr. Alex- 
ander McAuslane, the vice president of the Canadian Congress of Labor. 

Vice President Alexander McAuslane acknowledged the introduction. 

On motion to suspend the rules and adjourn the convention until tomor- 
row morning at 9 o’clock, at 4:55 o’clock p. m. the convention stood adjourned 
until Tuesday morning, November 2, at 9:30 o’clock. 


SECOND DAY—TUESDAY MORNING SESSION 
The convention was called to order by President Murray at 9:30 o’clock. 
COMMUNICATIONS 


Secretary Carey read messages of greeting and other communications, 
which will appear in full as an appendix to these proceedings. 
PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Committee on Resolutions will continue its 
report. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS—Continued 


Committee Secretary Pressman continued the report of the Committee as 
follows: 


Resolution No. 39 


SENATE WAR MOBILIZATION COMMITTEE 


WHEREAS, (1) The Senate Committee on War Mobilization under the 
chairmanship of Senator Harley Kilgore, of West Virginia, has set a sterling 
pattern of objective investigation and constructive analysis of matters related 
to the mobilization of our resources for war; and 

(2) Certain sections of the press widely recognized as sources of at- 
tempted obstructionism and interference with the best interests of our war 
effort have made efforts to smear and impede the operations of the commit- 
tee; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO expresses the hearty appreciation of the 
people of the country for the untiring and invaluable work and contributions 
to our war effort made by the committee and its chairman and assure the 
committee of our complete support against elements and forces which have 
long been known for their opposition to any sound and constructive program 
for a united mobilization of the nation in the war effort. 


Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 
The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 


Resolution No. 41 


THE UNION LABEL 


WHEREAS, (1) The union label has been developed for organized labor 
in the United States for the purpose of designating those products which are 
manufactured under fair conditions or those services in which the employes 
are working under fair working conditions; and 

(2) Many organizations with the CIO have developed recognized union 
labels covering their products or services; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That all members of the CIO are urged to give preference 
to purchase of those products or the use of those services where the union 
label is available. 


Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 
The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 


Resolution No. 438 


NAMING OF LIBERTY SHIPS FOR LABOR LEADERS 


WHEREAS, (1) It is the custom to name Liberty ships after Americans 
no longer living, who have made great contributions to the growth and wel- 
fare of our country; 

(2) Liberty ships have already been named for outstanding figures in the 
political, labor, cultural, and sports fields; and 

(3) Many thousands of trade unionists have heroically given their lives 
for their country; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That we call upon the Maritime Commission’s Name Com- 
mittee to secure from the CIO the names of brothers who have heroically 
contributed their lives to the cause of labor and the cause of victory, and 
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that these names be given to new vessels in commemoration of the sacrifices 
made by them. 
Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 
The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 


Resolution No. 37 
WAR RELIEF 


WHEREAS, (1) The millions of members of the CIO are joined on the 
production front, the fighting front, and the giving front, in the common war 
of all freedom-loving people against the tyranny of fascism, nazism, and 
Japanese militarism; 

(2) The National CIO War Relief Committee, organized at the Detroit 
Convention of the CIO in 1941 and again reaffirmed and supported in the 
Boston Convention of 1942, has effectively mobilized the members of the 
CIO in the fight against fascism, nazism, and Japanese militarism in the field 
of war relief; 

(3) Through its Committee the members of the CIO may extend real 
and concrete aid to our brothers in the armed services, to the men and 
women who carry on the ceaseless struggle against fascism, nazism, and 
Japanese militarism in the occupied nations, and to the people of our fighting 
allies; and 

(4) Through the work of its Committee the CIO and its membership 
have been given just recognition for contributions to the war relief agen- 
cies, and this work has also brought added prestige to the CIO in the field 
of public relations; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this Convention urge all of its affiliates to cooperate 
with the program of the Committee in helping to extend the aid and relief 
that is so vitally necessary to our brothers, sons, and fighting allies in the 
common struggle against our enemies. 

Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 


Resolution No. 33 


RIGHTS OF WORKERS IN CANADA 


WHEREAS, (1) There is no effective federal legislation in Canada guar- 
anteeing the right of workers to bargain collectively and to protect them 
against discrimination for union activity; ‘ 

(2) Extension of organization among Canadian workers is imperative to 
create industrial harmony for a maximum war effort, to maintain and 
strengthen democratic institutions in Canada and to safeguard the gains made 
by labor throughout the American continent; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO endorses and pledges support wherever pos- 
sible to the efforts of the Canadian labor movement: (1) To secure adequate 
representation on governmental boards and agencies; (2) to mobilize its politi- 
cal strength in the interests of the Canadian people; (3) to raise Canadian 
wage rates nearer to the United States level; and (4) to induce the govern- 
ment of Canada to enact legislation which will protect the right to organize 
and bargain collectively and outlaw company unions. 

Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded. 
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DELEGATE JACKSON, United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers: 
Mr. Chairman and delegates, I would like to point out that this resolution, 
coming before this body at this time, following on the world-important 
declarations made from the Moscow Conference, gives this delegation here 
today an opportunity in a very practical way of demonstrating how the lines 
of clear, solid international unity can be established. 

The problems that we are confronted with in Canada in many respects 
can be compared to the problems that were faced by the CIO in the early 
days, prior to the passage of the Wagner Act. In Canada today we do not as 
yet have anything comparable to that Act, and we have had to carry on our 
organizing activities under extreme difficulties, faced with opposition from 
management that was always protected by the lack of any genuine collective 
bargaining laws in the country. In the face of such opposition, however, the 
trade union movement has still been able to make some fairly substantial 
gains. 

Reference has been made to the over-all gains through the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labor, in the report of the president to this convention. I would 
like to add a few words in connection with the development of our union, the 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers in Canada during this past 
period. 

In the year 1943, despite the lack of any collective bargaining protection 
and in the face of the opposition of a collective bargaining act in the Province 
of Ontario, which was an act in name, but in fact presented many additional 
obstacles to the securing of certifications and the rights of collective bar- 
gaining in that province, our organization has been able to reach more than 
eight times the membership under agreement, eight times more in 1943 than 
existed in 1942. 

We have been able to carry forward our organization into some of the 
main centers of industry in the Province of Ontario and we are starting to 
establish the organization in the Province of Quebec, which was referred to 
here as the Southland of the Dominion of Canada. 

However, the problems we are still confronted with have in some regard 
been highlighted by the presence of political activity in the Dominion of 
Canada, where the labor movement, differing in its method of operation from 
that which is carried on here in the United States, has found it advisable 
and necessary to give support to a third party movement. 

However, we recognize that there are these basic differences between 
Canada and the United States, differences which make it necessary and 
logical for us to adopt the third party movement at a time when, in the 
United States, labor’s program can be forwarded more effectively by the type 
of political action carried on through the CIO political action committee. 

The problems we are confronted with in Canada, however, in the larger 
field, are the same as the problems that confront the labor movement here 
in the United States. We in Canada have been doing our utmost to provide. 
the sinews of war to smoke out those appeaser elements in our country who 
are standing in the way of the full development of the war. 

We have not been able as yet to secure the full degree of representation 
on government boards that you have in this country. However, with the 
support of the CIO, particularly with the support of the delegates here in 
convention, I am quite certain we will be able to make some inroads, and on 
the basis of the fulfillment of the conditions laid down in the Moscow Con- 
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ference, we can go ahead to get some adequate basis of representation in the 
councils of war in our country and to find our place at the peace table. 

We, too, are striving to establish international unity in the same way as 
it is being hammered out in this country. We feel we are achieving a marked 
degree of international labor unity by being a part of this giant conference 
here, and we, too, by attempting to establish broad and fraternal relations 
with Great Britain and the Soviet: Union, feel that we will be able to play 
some small part in the program of the post-war period. 

I would like to say a few words about the impact of the Moscow Confer- 
ence on this delegation here, not only from the standpoint of Canada, but 
from the standpoint of North America. The tasks we are confronted with now 
are the same as they were before the Moscow Conference went into session, 
but the possibilities of carrying them through are today much greater than 
they were one week ago. The fact that the United Nations in conference 
in Moscow have laid down a program of working unity as well as united 
effort on the battlefield, that they have begun to negotiate, indicates in very 
clear terms what the working people of the subjugated countries of Europe 
can expect and the type of support they must receive. 

We, as a section of the labor movement, have a very large portion of that 
task to accomplish. It will be up to us not merely to accept the reports from 
the Moscow Conference as being deeds accomplished, and as work that re- 
quires no further effort on our part. On the contrary, I think we can expect 
even greater activities on the part of the appeaser elements in our two coun- 
tries to obstruct the full carrying through of the policies laid down in Moscow, 
and we here today in every resolution throughout this convention must add 
our weight to that conference, we must resolve to determine that we are 
going to do everything here at home to see that the resolutions and the policies 
laid down in Moscow become a part of the everyday life of our organizations 
in this country, because it is within the framework of these policies laid down ~ 
in Moscow that we can find the only real guarantee of, first, security of the 
home, and second, of providing security for the nations of this world that will 
make certain that there will be no wars of the kind we are presently en- 
gaged in. 

I would like to call on the delegates here to recognize the fact that 
Canada is not just a forty-ninth State of the Union. Sometimes I recognize 
there is a tendency on the part of the various International Unions affiliated 
with the CIO to consider Canada a forty-ninth State. Canada is a Dominion 
in its own right, and during the period of this war has developed into a first- 
rate industrial country, and in the post-war period will begin to play a very 
important role in the councils of the United Nations. 

Therefore, we would like to have your full cooperation, your full sup- 
port, and your full fighting strength behind us in securing for the Canadian 
workers the same conditions that prevail here in the United States. 

I don’t think I have to belabor the point and emphasize that conditions 
existing in Canada worse than they are in the United States are a detriment 
to the position of the workers in the United States. Everything that is done 
to raise the level of living of the workers in Canada will be that much more 
of a guarantee that the American workers will be able to hold the gains 
they have already made and carry them forward. 

I would therefore ask that the delegates give support to this resolution, 
not only by their ayes, but that the representatives of the various Interna- 
tional Unions we have in Canada, a great membership today, will in their 
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councils and in their general executive boards view the problems of Canada 
a little more realistically than I think they have in the past, and that there 
will be every determination on the part of this Congress to fully integrate the 
work of the unions in Canada with the work of the same unions in the United 
States. 

The motion to adopt the resolution was carried by unanimous vote. 


Resolution No. 40 


COMMUNITY COUNCILS AND STRENGTHENING CIVILIAN 
DEFENSE VOLUNTEER ORGANIZATIONS 


WHEREAS, (1) The nature of the war, extensive and bitter as it is, 
affects all sections of our national life. Within the communities that make up 
America all groups—labor, civic, church and political—must work coopera- 
tively toward the goal of victory. The community must therefore be bound 
into a united force like soldiers on the battlefield and workers on the produc- 
tion lines. The CIO has blazed the trail by establishing such cooperative 
community movements in many sections of the country and war plants. 
These groups have made a positive contribution to the war by increasing 
civilian defense participation, bond-buying, donating blood, and price control 
activity; ; 

(2) The Civilian Defense Volunteer Organizations can be a tremendous 
force in the community by guarding against discriminations and provocations 
against minorities and generally carrying out the complete victory program; 
now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO pledges its full support to Community 
Councils and that its affiliates provide energetic leadership in setting up 
additional groups giving them direction in all phases of home front war 
activities to the end that victory will be speedy and certain; 

(2) We call upon Congress to give the Civilian Defense Volunteer Organi- 
zations the authority to assume such general functions as they may perform 
to assist in consolidating the home front in support of our complete victory 
program. 


Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 
The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 


Resolution No. 17 
REPEAL OF ORIENTAL EXCLUSION STATUTE 


WHEREAS, (1) Our Allies in Asia, especially the gallant Chinese, are 
subjected to gross discrimination among the nations of the world by our un- 
democratic Oriental Exclusion Statutes, and recognizing that these statutes 
stand as a barrier to acceptance by our Oriental Allies of the sincerity of our 
war aims and equality among all men; 

(2) These exclusion statutes place a heavy burden upon Chinese morale 
in its sixth year of relentless struggle against our common enemy, the forces 
of Japanese imperialism and slavery; 

(3) This unfair discrimination, contained in the Oriental Exclusion Act, 
offers a legitimate base for powerful propaganda for the Japanese war lords 
which is designed to destroy friendly relations between us and our brave 
Chinese Ally; 
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(4) A continued existence of these archaic statutes with their racial 
inferiority implications runs the risk of future wars based primarily on race; 
now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO hereby reaffirms its position, heretofore taken 
before Congress, and urges Congress to enact legislation repealing the Oriental 
Exclusion Act as it affects our Allies and eliminating all racial bars to citi- 
zenship. 


Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 
The motion was seconded by Committee Chairman Bittner. 


BOARD MEMBER WILLIAM TOWNSEND, Transport Workers: Mr. 
Chairman and delegates to the Sixth Annual Convention, I feel that this con- 
vention should consider this resolution as not merely a token recognition of 
the national injustice against our brave Chinese allies, or a patronizing ges- 
ture made to a very venerable race of people. It is difficult for me to con- 
ceive how any organized labor body any place in the civilized world could not 
recognize the dangers entailed in this vicious legislation. 

Who are these people that oppose the repeal of the Oriental Exclusion 
Act? Are they not the same people who have profited all these years through 
the exploitation of workers? Are they not the same people who are responsi- 
ble for the poll tax throughout the country ? 

It is my belief this convention will render a very valuable service in the 
building of the morale of our brave Chinese allies by setting up in this coun- 
try a more generous idea that all of these people in line with our interna- 
tional policies are entitled to the same quota of immigrants as all other 
peoples of the world. I urge the adoption of this resolution, and I urge that 
all of our members work for the repeal of this very vicious and atrocious act. 

Thank you. 

The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair would like to suspend temporarily 
the report of the Resolutions Committee whilst we hear a report from the 
Committee on Credentials. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 


November 2, 1943. 
To the Officers and Delegates to the Sixth Annual Convention of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations: 

In accordance with the terms and provisions of the Convention Call, 
your Committee on Credentials begs leave to report the following: 

We have examined 46 additional credentials, representing two (2) State 
Councils, 23 City and County Industrial Union Councils, and 21 Local Indus- 
trial Unions and recommend these delegates be seated with the following 
votes: 


STATE INLUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 
No. Delegates 





Industrial Union Council Allotted In Attendance 
Maine State 1 Richard A. Herbert 
Indiana State 1 James McEwan 
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Bessemer, Alabama 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
Bristol, Connecticut 
District of Columbia, Washington, D. C...... 
Lake County, Waukegan, Illinoic........................ 
New Castle County, [mdiama 0.0... cccecccsscssesneene 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Worcester, Mass.. 
Omaha-Council Bluffs, Omaha, Nebraska... 
South Jersey, New Jersey 
Niagara Falls, New York 

Mecklenburg, North Carolimnea 2........ccccccccccssseee 
Mahoning County, Ohio : 
Richland County, Ohio 

Portland, Oregon 
Greater Johnstown, Pennsylvania ..................... 
Monongahela Valley, Pennsylvania .............. 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Kent County, Michigan 

New Haven, Connecticut 
Mobile, Alabama 
Greater Hartford, Conmmecticut ..0....:cccccccccccssee 
Vigo County, Indiana 
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CITY, COUNTY AND DISTRICT INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 


Homer Wilson 
Thomas A. Smith 
Charles W. Stone 
Joseph D. Phillips 
Emil Costello 
Walter Frisbie 
Robert L. Olson 
Joseph Kelleher, Sr. 
Frank Cronin 
Frank Evans 
Peter Longhine 

E. L. Sandefur 
Carl E. Beck 
Mike A. Filipeli 
Douglas Anderson 
Anthony Burgo 
Anthony Lynch 
A. T. Stephens 
John Brophy 
Howard C. Jensen 
Carey Haigler 
Patrick J. Ward 
Morris Malmigmati 


LOCAL INDUSTRIAL UNIONS 


4 United Sugar Workers, Charleston, 
Mass. 

11 Cereal Workers, Lockport, I1l.................... 
357 Laundry Workers, Winchester, Mass. 
1060 Cork Workers, Gloucester, N. J............. 
1122 United Musicians, Lockport, N. Y........ 
1169 LIU, Coffeyville; Karns. ...cccoccssssesnsessne 
1170 LIU, Wichita, Kans. 
1206 United Clay Product Workers, Powl- 
ton, Pa. 

1237 Sawmill and Timber, Omar, W. Va...... 
1245 United Milling Workers, Huntington, 
W. Va. 

1257 United Veneer and Plywood, Ports- 
mouth, Va. 

1276 United Distillery Workers, Large, Pa. 
1333. United Glass Workers, Dayton, Ohio... 
1337 United Cafeteria and Restaurant, Wil- 
mington, Del. 

787 Hospital Workers, Chicago, Til. ............ 
781 United Bartenders 
1095 United Sugar Worker 2.0......cccccccccecseee 
1282 Amalgamated LIU 


























1287 United Parachute Workers ..........00000............ 
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Robert Davis 

Henry Burkhammer 
C. C. Smith 

David Harker 
Charles A. Rosen 
Philip D. Porter 

W. T. Anderson 


James Harvey 
Wm. D. Mackay 


John V. Riffe 


Emory Bacon 
Joseph Coney 
Robert Oliver 


E. D. Hodson 
Emanuel Sponseller 
Ralph H. Peters 
Morris B. Higgins 
George Worrall 
George W. Haycock 
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1293 United Building Service Workers ........ 1 Arthur J. Invernizzi 
1178 Otter Tail Local Umionn 2... cecscsessscsseneeen 1 Vin D. Sweeney 
Respectfully submitted, 
Allan S. Haywood, Chairman; Harold J. Straub, Secretary; Grant Oakes, 
S. J. Hogan, Nathan Jacobson, J. C. Lawson, J. W. Fox, L. A. Berne, Joseph 
Walsh, Alphonso Murray, Thomas Andert. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: I move the report of the com- 
mittee be accepted and the delegates seated. 
The motion was seconded and carried. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair will ask President Rieve of the 
United Textile Workers to preside over the convention whilst the report of 
the president is being submitted to you by the Committee on Officers’ Reports. 

(Vice President Emil Rieve in the Chair.) 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON OFFICERS’ REPORTS 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN THOMAS: The committee has worked very 
diligently on the Officers’ Report, and I am going to ask the secretary of the 
committee, Brother Robinson, to analyze the report as the committee sees it, 
and when he has completed that job I shall want to discuss with the conven- 
tion some additional matters of the committee’s report. 

Committee Secretary Reid Robinson submitted the following report: 

The committee has thoroughly read and examined the report of President 
Murray. The committee urges strongly a careful study of the report by all 
delegates. 

The report covers every phase of CIO’s manifold activities during the 
critical year that has just passed. It shows the great value to the labor 
movement and to the nation of the war leadership of President Murray. 

Under his guidance the CIO in the past year has been able to increase 
enormously its contribution to the nation’s welfare and security. With his 
leadership the CJO has played a leading role in building national unity behind 
our Commander-in-Chief, President Roosevelt, and in building stronger unity 
of the United Nations. 

This has been done not only in declarations of policy, but through solving 
the hard practical problems of day-to-day life in a war economy. Thus, under 
President Murray’s guidance, the workers of this country have been able to 
make a contribution without parallel in history in the field of war production. 
At the same time, they have been able to work out home front problems that 
might, under lesser leadership, have become major obstacles in the path to 
victory. During the year the CIO has met the challenge of those influences 
that seek to divide and disrupt our war effort. The CIO has advanced the 
cause of world labor. The fact that our own strength has grown in the addi- 
tion of 1,135,000 new members is further proof of the value to the workers of 
the CIO and of the President’s stewardship. 

In comprehensive fashion, President Murray’s report. reviews the activi- 
ties of the CIO and its achievements in presenting its program to the nation. 


MANPOWER 


The president gives a detailed review of the all-important problem of 
manpower utilization in the United States of America and very definitely 
states that the CIO will continue to oppose the enactment of any National 
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Service Legislation. He comments that the Tolan-Kilgore-Pepper Bill has 
been sidetracked in Congress, but points out that the need for creation of 
central coordination of production, manpower and economic stabilization is 
indicated by the establishment by executive order of the Office of War Mobili- 
zation. This exhaustive review of manpower problems should be studied 
carefully by every delegate. ; 


TAXES 


The CIO has appointed a special committee to study our national tax 
program, which has consulted with the Treasury Department and prepared 
material for the prosecution of the CIO tax program. President Murray 
states that Congress has failed in its obligation to enact an adequate war- 
time tax measure. Tax legislation has been of a character as to actually 
aggravate existing economic abuses and special privileges at the expense of 
low-income groups. This section of the report contains a brief description 
of the CIO tax program and urges that our unions must start an active cam- 
paign for the enactment of a tax program which our country needs for 
victory. 


NATIONAL WAR LABOR BOARD 


The National War Labor Board has become one of the most important 
agencies affecting the welfare of labor, states President Murray. He dis- 
cusses the several policies of the Board and Executive Order 9328. He states 
that the Board’s present policy on wage inequalities is a straitjacket and 
recommends that the national wage policy should be adjusted, with emphasis 
on the maintenance of the principle of collective bargaining. He states that 
the processes of the Board have really met a vital need in the field of indus- 
trial relations and that organized labor has made significant gains through 
this vital agency. 


ORGANIZATION DEPARTMENT 


The most significant factor in this section of the report ‘is that there are 
1,104,936 more dues-paying members in CIO unions now as against one year 
ago. The progress of its affiliates is pointed out. 


INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 


Thirty-five state councils and 228 local councils are in existence. A new 
form of report of the activities of the councils to the National Office has 
been designed. Very close cooperation has existed between the Department 
of Councils and the Legislative Department, and they have collaborated on 
the work of the legislative committees. Councils are also assisting the CIO 
Committee on Political Action. 


DEPARTMENT OF RESEARCH AND EDUCATION 


This department, President Murray states, has accumulated, and analyzed 
important economic data, prepared speeches and articles, provides informa- 
tion on the financial conditions of corporations, prepares educational mate- 
rials, has represented the CIO before governmental agencies and has been of 
general outstanding service to the entire CIO. This department has also been 
of considerable help to the CIO Cost of Living Committee, which has rendered 
valuable service. 
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PRESS AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


President Murray points out that the press and radio have given a very 
lopsided picture of the relative contributions of labor and industry to the war 
effort. CIO has protested discrimination imposed on labor in regard to radio 
time. The “Labor for Victory” program has been conducted through the past 
year. Efforts have been made to give The CIO News more popular appeal 
and several million pamphlets have been distributed by the Publicity De- 
partment. 

LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


President Murray states that the Legal Department has been occupied 
not merely in old fields of law but in new and developing fields of government 
action. The Legal Department has been of invaluable assistance to the or- 
ganization and its affiliates, particularly in regard to the National War Labor 
Board, Executive Order 9240, the Smith-Connally Act, relationship of the 
Army and Navy Departments to collective bargaining, plant guards, employ- 
ment of workers charged with disloyalty and all state anti-labor laws. It is 
important to point out that legal proceedings have been instituted in various 
states to secure court determination of the constitutionality of anti-labor laws. 


LEGISLATION 


President Murray indicates that in this war crisis our unions must be 
concerned with the activities of our representatives in national, state and 
local governments. The activities of the current Congress have presented 
vital challenges to the CIO and the United States. The Legislative Depart- 
ment has coordinated and guided the activities of legislative committees in 
Washington and throughout the nation. A special committee working with 
the Legislative Department instituted a program during the Congressional 
recess of the past summer to educate Congressmen and Senators on the sound 
program of the CIO. In this section of the report President Murray details - 
the CIO activities against anti-labor legislation and its work in the field of 
price control and food production, taxes, the poll tax, social security, man- 
power and production, obstruction of war administration, legislation for the 
protection of servicemen and legislation affecting government employes. He 
points out that during the last year there has been significant progress in 
the awareness of organized labor and other large sections of the American 
people of the necessity for constant day-to-day contact with their Congress- 
men and for the exchange of views among the people for the presentation 
of their ideas to Congress. 


FINANCES 


Regular six (6) months audits of the books of the organization have been 
made by competent accountants, and a complete detailed report from October 
1, 1942, to September 30, 1943, was submitted to the Executive Board just 
preceding the convention. The afore-mentioned increase in membership has 
resulted in an improved financial standing. 


LABOR IN GOVERNMENT AGENCIES. 


CIO representatives have been appointed to important positions within 
the War Production Board and the War Manpower Commission. Other CIO 
ropresentatives are serving on various industry divisions of the War Pro- 
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duction Board ‘and on the National War Labor Board. Their activities have 
been very salutory. However, labor has not been accorded direct policy- 
making and administrative recognition. 


LABOR PARTICIPATION IN THE WPB 


In this section, President Murray reviews the history of CIO participation 
in the activities of the WPB and states that labor has not yet achieved effec- 
tive participation in the War Production Board. 


COMBINED LABOR VICTORY COMMITTEE 


In addition to the CIO and AFL representatives there is now a repre- 
sentative of the Railroad Brotherhoods on this important committee. Presi- 
dent Murray indicates that the meetings between the committee and the 
President of the United States have assured the continued cooperative rela- 
tionship between organized labor and the President in furthering the war 
effort. 


THE CIO POLITICAL ACTION COMMITTEE 


The Executive Board established this committee on July 7, 1943, and 
President Murray designated Sidney Hillman as chairman. It is the function 
of the committee to conduct a broad and intensive program of education for 
the purpose of mobilizing labor’s votes for effective action on the political 
front. The work of the committee, nationally, will be financed by contribu- 
tions from the international unions. The committee has received enthusiastic 
response. 


COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL SECURITY 


President Murray reports that this committee has been actively inter- 
ested in the important program of social security introduced in Congress by 
- Senators Wagner, Murray, and Representative Dingell. 

He also reports on the weakness of state unemployment laws. He points 
out that the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill deserves the support of every ele- 
ment of American citizenry. 


POST-WAR PLANNING COMMITTEE 


Exhaustive study of problems affecting the people of the United States 
and the war-torn nations has been made by this committee, President Murray 
reports. He details a number of problems which must be solved and the 
needs of the people which must be handled and states that democracy must 
at least make an effort to plan further in advance. He recommends that 
labor and the CIO continue the very commendable work which the committee 
has been carrying on in this very important field. 


CONGRESS OF WOMEN’S AUXILIARIES 


President Murray states that the Women’s Auxiliary has given splendid 
assistance to the CIO Victory Program and points out that the women in our 
families can be helpful in the various cost of living programs. 


CIO MARITIME COMMITTEE 


The CIO Maritime Committee has concentrated its work in the past year 
on ironing out problems of war shipping and as a result thereof favorable 
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changes have been made. He pays homage to the men of the CIO who have 
“Kept ’Em Sailing.” 


FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES COMMITTEE 


President Murray reports on the constructive work of this committee 
and its practical dealings with problems of discrimination in employment, in- 
volving race, creed, color and national origin. The CIO is represented on this 
committee. 


CIO COMMITTEE TO ABOLISH RACIAL DISCRIMINATION 


Various internationals, according to President Murray, have utilized the 
services of this committee to assist them in affecting a more orderly absorp- 
tion of Negroes into industry and labor. 


NATIONAL CIO WAR RELIEF COMMITTEE 


The report of this committee as analyzed by President Murray indicated 
that the CIO has raised more than $22,000,000, and has been helpful to the 
Allied Relief Agencies, the Red Cross and the National War Fund. It has 
also employed a number of full-time CIO war relief directors. 


COMMITTEE ON HOUSING 


This committee has continued its very necessary activities and President 
Murray points out that a comprehensive program must be worked out for the 
period of reconversion. t 


CIO COMMITTEE ON LATIN-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


This committee, President Murray reports, has recognized the growing 
need for cooperation of the labor movements in all the Americas. Members 
of the committee have visited Central and South America during the past 


year. 
LABOR UNITY 


President Murray states that unity of American labor is essential to 
victory, and he recognizes the imperative need for unity. He states that it 
is unfortunate that the national leaders of the AFL have not recognized the 
need for unity of action on the part of organized labor, but that the CIO will 
endeavor to carry forth its policy. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR UNITY 


President Murray states that the war has made strikingly clear the 
imperative need for the close collaboration of the workers of all the United 
Nations. Unfortunately, however, the AFL and some leaders of the British 
Trade Union Congress have given only lip service to this desired end. He 
states that the moment for action is at hand, and that the CIO is to com- 
municate with the leaders of labor organizations of Great Britain, the Soviet 
Union and Latin America, in order to convene a conference of organized labor 
of all the United Nations. 


CONCLUSION 


President Murray conveyed his deep appreciation for the cooperation 
which. he has received from all of his associates in the national office organi- 
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zation of the CIO. His report makes clear that throughout the year the 
executive officers and Board of the CIO have met frequently to carry out the 
CIO program. 

The committee congratulates President Murray upon his splendid report 
to the convention. The committee approves the report and concurs in the 
recommendations of the president. We move its approval with an expression 
of our deep appreciation of the great leadership which it represents to the 
labor movement, the people, and the nation in this most critical phase of 
our history. : 


OFFICERS’ REPORT COMMITTEE 


R. J. Thomas, Chairman; Read Robinson, Secretary; John Doherty, 
P. Lucchi, J. Curran, D. Henderson, J. Jurich, J. Selly, A. Esposito, L. Buck- 
master, Gus Scholle, Abraham Chatman, James Fadling, A. J. Federoff, A. J. 
Fitzgerald, W. J. Ferguson, S. Wolchock, E. Nelson, Adolph Germer, J. Rob- 
ertson, J. B. Easton, M. Murray, P. Van Gelder, S. Levin, Committee on 
Officers’ Report. : 

A motion was made and seconded that the report of the committee be 
approved. 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: Is there any discussion ? 


VICE PRESIDENT THOMAS, United Automobile Workers: I want to 
discuss with you on this report something that is not even mentioned in the 
report. President Murray touched on it yesterday, when he mentioned the 
raiding tactics of other organizations, especially Mr. John L. Lewis. If you 
will note, this is one of the first reports ever written by the CIO in which 
his name was not mentioned. Two years ago it was necessary for us to keep 
Mr. Lewis’ name in mind, due to some of the tactics used by that gentleman. 
But no time is spent on him in this report, because since that time he has 
ceased to be a problem, both he and his echoes, Denny and Ora, who went 
about the country bragging about what they were going to do to other organi- 
zations affiliated with the CIO. He even told President Hutcheson, of the 
Carpenters’ Union, when he offered the $60,000.00 check in the Council of the 
American Federation of Labor, that he would be able to deliver to the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor practically all of the United Automobile Workers, 
all of the United Electrical Workers, and practically all of the Packinghouse 
Workers. But that has long ceased to be much of a problem with any of our 
organizations, because I am convinced that neither Mr. Lewis nor any of his 
stooges can raid any of these organizations. 

The reason I say that is because I have been able to pick up a report 
of District 50, that catch-all organization that was organized right after 
Mr. Lewis, by the consent of our convention, did not run for president of 
the CIO again. To show you how much better position the CIO is in than 
an affiliate of Mr. Lewis’, such as District 50, I would like to read you some 
of the figures that I have been able to find in that report. 

From June 1, 1941, to December 1, 1941, the Miners loaned District 50 
$294,300.00. During the same period the total per capita tax of District 50 
was $82,725.00. These figures come out with the official reports of District 50. 

As the months progressed the loans, so called, made through Lewis to 
his District 50 grew bigger and better. From December 1, 1941, to June 30, 
1942, Lewis loaned his District 50 $507,500.00. He had an income in that 
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period from District 50 of $130,167.00. Every day in every way, as you can 
see, District 50’s loans were improving. 

At this period they entered the million-dollar class. From June 1, 1942, 
to January 1, 1943, Lewis loaned his District 50, $1,015,006.00. During that 
period District 50 made a total per capita tax payment of $142,367.00. From 
January 1 of this year to June 1, 1943, a mere matter of five months. Lewis 
loaned his baby $1,130,000.00 and during that period the per capita tax of 
District 50 amounted to $146,524.00. 

Looking back on that story and upon those financial figures, you can see 
that never was so little done with so much money that I know of in the his- 
tory of the labor movement. An expenditure of a total of $3,024,956.00, within 
the short period of two and a half years’ time has built District 50 up to a 
great organization, claimed by them, of 48,000 workers. When the drive 
started District 50 already had 14,000 members. Thus, Lewis’ baby has 
gained, perhaps, by spending over $3,000,000.00, something like 34,000 mem- 
bers. 

I wonder how many of the delegates of this convention need be very 
much afraid of an organizational drive such as that, where you have some- 
thing like a cost to your organization of a thousand dollars per member. But 
the pouring out of these funds well illustrates one thing that our committee 
considered and that I wanted to bring out and illustrate to the membership 
of this great organization. It shows to me one thing above everything else, 
and that is how fortunate our organization is in having as its head a man 
such as President Murray, who has been able to help all of us out in our 
organizational drive and to build this organization and, year by year, has 
helped us to make it stronger, bigger, and in a better position to aid the 
workers of this nation. 

All of you, like us, do not have the money to pour out, as it has been 
poured out by John L. Lewis in his drive to break many of the organizations 
in the CIO, and I say in conclusion that we should thank God for having this 
splendid leadership of President Murray in this time of crisis that We and our 
nation are now passing through. 


DELEGATE VAN GELDER, Marine Shipbuilders: As a member of the 
Committee on Officers’ Reports I would like to urge that every member of 
this convention make it his business to read and study the report of President 
Murray. I further hope that this report will be given wide publicity and that 
the international unions will print parts of this report in their papers and 
get it out to the people in our movement and to the people throughout this 
nation, because in this book is summarized and compiled the record of our 
whole movement for the past year. 

In this book are the answers to the questions that are raised by those 
who are ignorant of our great movement, of its true policies and of its action 
and its program. 

You know and I know, brothers, it is the sad truth that there are thou- 
sands, yes, millions of people in the United States of America who do not 
know what the CIO program is, who misunderstand and who have been mis- 
informed about its actions and its activities, and in many districts where our 
people go in the remote parts of the United States of America, they are im- 
mediately met and attacked as a group of irresponsible agitators. 

I certainly believe that if what is contained in this Officers’ Report is 
spread throughout this country and the true story of CIO is given to the 
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masses of the people, they will flock in even greater numbers into our union 
and into the great political movement which we are building. 

I think that as we read that report we can find in there what the CIO 
has done, what it has been striving to do, and what it proposes to do in the 
future to solve the problems of the common people of America. 

I think anyone who reads this report and who understands the program 
of CIO and the program which will come out of this convention will agree 
that this movement of ours is the one great hope of the common people of 
America, that all of the hopes and the aspirations of the masses of the Amer- 
ican people for decency and freedom and economic justice are bound up in 
the fate of our movement, and that as the CIO succeeds, the movement for 
economic democracy and freedom will succeed in America and throughout 
the world. 

So let me urge once again that you read this report, all of it, and that 
those of us in our own organizations who maybe don’t know everything that 
the CIO has been doing, may learn what it has been doing from the pages 
of that book and spread the word of the CIO throughout the nation for the 
benefit of all the common people of this country. 

DELEGATE MYERS, National Maritime Union: Mr. Chairman and 
delegates, President Murray’s report clearly indicates that CIO’s program 
is America’s program. The report indicates the progress of CIO since the 
last convention. It records a growth of more than 1,200,000. 

I think we should discuss at- this time why CIO has been able to make 
such progress. 

No. 1. The basic policy of CIO is a win-the-war policy. Its policy as 
far as organization is concerned, its policy against discrimination has to a 
great degree been responsible for the growth of our organization and the 
respect that CIO commands throughout the nation. 

Its clear and unequivocal no-strike policy as recorded throughout the 
length and breadth of the nation has had a great effect. 

Compare CIO’s policies with some of the policies of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the policies of John L. Lewis, and it certainly indicates 
to the nation which way America is moving. The report submitted by 
President Murray indicates that the mass of American workers are moving 
in the direction of CIO. 

In discussing Lewis, as President Thomas did, I don’t think we should 
overlook the role that Lewis is playing and the role that CIO is playing. 
President Thomas, in his breakdown, pointed out that Lewis has spent some 
millions of dollars in building this hermaphrodite District 50, and the gains 
he has brought to the workers. Compare CIO’s progressive policy with that 
on the one hand and the Lewis fascist policy, because it is that, and we have 
President Murray’s progressive win-the-war policy behind the Commander- 
in-Chief, and I think in comparing those two policies we have given to the 
American workers, we can again go to the American workers in the coming 
period on the basis of not only this comparison, but the gains that CIO 
has brought to the nation. 

John L. Lewis is today recognized—and all of the workers recognize 
the strike that is now taking place and will probably take place—as the great- 
est blow that could possibly be struck against the nation. This is the greatest 
act of treason ever committed by any American labor leader. In discussing 
the report of the officers we have a greater responsibility to the American 
labor movement to bring forth from this convention as strongly as we sup- 
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port our officers’ report, a stronger denunciation of John L. Lewis, because 
this man Lewis must be driven from the American labor scene, and the only 
one that can do it is CIO, and it can be done behind the leadership of Presi- 
dent Murray. There is no doubt about that, and no organization enjoys such 
unity and has the confidence of President Murray as the CIO and as many 
sections of the American Federation of Labor, the Railroad Brotherhoods, 
and, yes, we can say the United Mine Workers of America as far as the rank 
and file is concerned—they look to President Murray for real leadership, and 
I think one of the most positive things that should come out of this conven- 
tion in support of the report of the officers is for this convention to take a 
much more positive position in appealing to the rank and file miners who are 
being leased, we might say, to John L. Lewis. 

It is about time this absentee landlord was driven out of his palace. He 
is not a coal miner; he is a miner of some sorts of twenty years. I suppose 
we would be burlesquing if we called him a midget, because he is a giant of 
some 220 pounds, so we will cut out the burlesque and put him on the level 
he belongs. 

As far as the seamen are concerned, Lewis tried to sneak into New 
Orleans, where we had some river barges, some floating equipment. Lewis 
came, he looked, he saw, and he left, and I think that what happened as far 
as the National Maritime Union is concerned affects every other CIO union. 

To intensify this report, as Delegate Van Gelder said, it needs more 
popularization among the workers. This report should be carried out in 
every detail at this convention, and we should do much more in exposing 
this guy Lewis. He is the Judas of the American labor movement, and we 
have the responsibility of driving him once and for all out of the American 
labor scene. 


DELEGATE YANCEY, Transport Service Employes: I rise in support 
of the resolution and desire to address myself particularly to that section 
dealing with housing. 

President Murray’s report, page 29, says the following: 

“It cannot be doubted that a comprehensive housing program will be of 
the utmost importance in the period of reconversion and the post-war period 
generally.” 

Further down in the same paragraph he says: 

“Meanwhile, also, we must continue to stand firmly for the prompt com- 
pletion of temporary housing for war workers, for the vigorous defense of 
rent control and the prevention of evictions, and for all the immediate issues 
in respect to shelter which are of such crucial importance to the welfare and 
efficiency of the worker.” 

Now, it is that that I desire to discuss. Very recently it was brought 
to my attention by a representative of the housing authority of one of our 
largest cities that the CIO has very ably supported this housing authority 
when called upon, but he found generally a condition of inactivity on the part 
of CIO between calls. He also indicated to me that there was considera)le 
pressure being brought to bear on the Housing Authority by the powerful 
real estate interests. 

When President Murray refers to the “immediate crucial problem,” he 
means that the CIO must not only take an active part in the preparation for 
war housing, but it must also take consideration of the immediate needs. 


Why should that be necessary? First of all, we are planning for a post- 
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war period. In the post-war period we know how important this question of 
housing will be. The recent report of the National Resources Planning Board, 
which suffered the political ax, developed that housing in the United States 
is deplorable. It developed the fact that out of all the dwelling units in the 
United States one-third are substandard. From that you can very easily see 
the task that we have to do in CIO. 

If, quring the war period, we permit ourselves to become lax and not 
take an interest in what our housing authorities are doing now, after the 
war is over we will find the real estate interests entrenching themselves to 
the point where our post-war housing program will be stymied for a period 
until we can unseat them. I think it is important that through our regional 
offices, our industrial councils, both state and city, and also in our local 
unions, Our membership should be informed, so that there will be a sustaining 
housing program supported throughout this period. We know that the home 
is the place where the future of American life is born. We know that in 
the home the human fabric and character is woven. We know that we can- 
not carry forward a program of organization, such as was outlined by Presi- 
dent Murray yesterday, unless we have proper homes in which these young 
workers might get their start. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I urge that that particular section of President 
Murray’s report be considered seriously in order that we may go back with 
the intention of watching closely the powerful real estate interests that are 
endeavoring at this time to take over our housing authorities. 


CHAIRMAN RIEVE: Is there further discussion? If not, we will pro- 
ceed to vote. All those in favor of the adoption of the committee’s report 
on the president’s report will please rise. Those opposed. 

The report has been unanimously adopted. 

(President Murray in the chair.) 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: There will be a special meeting of the members 
of the International Executive Board and the vice presidents at 12:15 o’clock 
today in the Red Room. All members of the Board will please take notice. 
In order to have the meeting at this hour it will be necessary for the conven- 
tion to suspend the rules and recess here at 12 o'clock. 

The Chair would therefore entertain a motion, if it pleases the conven- 
tion, to suspend the convention rules and recess at 12 o’clock noon today. 
A motion embodying the suggestion of the president was adopted by 

unanimous vote.. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: It was originally planned to have the president 
of the Farmers’ Union address our convention here today. Unfortunately, 
circumstances beyond the control of President Patton now preclude the possi- 
bility of his attendance. He has addressed a letter to the convention and has 
asked one of his associates, Mr. Paul Sifton, who is a member of the National 
Farmers’ Union, to read his message to you. I call upon Mr. Sifton to read 
the communication by President Patton to the convention. 


MESSAGE OF MR. JAMES PATTON 
President, National Farmers’ Union 


MR. SIFTON: President Murray, officers and delegates to this conven- 
tion, I want to say that Jim Patton wanted in the worst way to be here, but 
it is necessary for him to remain in the West helping to hold the line against 
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inflation. In passing I just want to point out that two weeks ago in a White 
House conference with farm leaders it was Jim Patton who urged the Presi- 
dent to take this issue of spiraling prices and inflation to the people, and to 
point out that in your papers this morning there is the longest message ever 
sent to Congress by the President of the United States, dealing with this 
subject. 

I have here a letter from President Patton addressed to Philip Murray, 
president of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

October 30, 1943. 
Dear President Murray: 

On behalf of the National Farmers’ Union I wish to extend to you, to 
Jim Carey, and to the other officers and delegates to the CIO convention our 
best wishes for a fruitful convention. The future of our democracy and of 
civilization itself is being shaped by the deliberations and the actions taken 
at such meetings of people’s organizations. This war will be fought and won 
as a people’s war only to the extent that we, the members of organizations 
of working farmers, labor, church, civic welfare, and some business groups 
insist upon it. The President and Commander-in-Chief will be strengthened 
by having such insistence to support him and such of his advisers and ad- 
ministrators as continue to resist the unrelenting pressure of those forces 
who are determined to make this war an excuse for tightening the hold of 
monopoly and exploitation upon farm and city people who work for a living. 

Working farm families and farm labor feel this pressure most keenly. 
An unholy coalition of Big Agriculture, processors, distributors, and the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce has barred more than 1,300,000 underfinanced, 
under-equipped, and therefore under-employed farm families from full partici- 
pation in maximum war food production by fighting off a one million dollar 
loan program that would have produced $1.50 in food for every $1 invested. 
This same coalition supported enactment of Public Law 45, which has frozen 
farm labor in 3,000 counties and created the scandal of simultaneous farm ° 
labor shortages and surpluses. This coalition has fought the Economic Sta- 
bilization Act for more than a year, determined to break price control, thereby 
bringing on another cycle of inflation which, according to plan, would be 
blamed on labor when rising costs of living compel upward wage adjustments. 

This coalition, bent on killing the Farm Security Administration because 
it has reversed the 40-year trend toward farm tenancy and agricultural 
monopoly, was defeated four months ago, thanks to the support given to the 
defenders of FSA by the three national labor organizations, representatives 
of the three major church groups, and other organizations of men and women 
of good will who saw that the issue at stake in the fight over FSA was the 
preservation or destruction of rural democracy, both political and economic. 

The Emergency Committee for Food Production, of which you are a 
sponsor, conducted this defense of FSA. Speaking for the committee, and for 
the National Farmers’ Union, I want to thank the CIO and its member unions, 
particularly the UAW, for support and assistance promptly given in that fight. 
Without that help and the aid of other people’s organizations, and hundreds 
of individuals, that fight could not have been won. FSA would have been 
killed. . 

At the same time, it is my unhappy duty to call upon you and other 
people’s organizations to return to the fight to save the life of FSA. Last 
week the House Deficiency Appropriations Subcommittee, acting at the re- 
quest, so I am advised, of Chairman Tarver of the Agricultural Appropriations 
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Subcommittee, struck from the Deficiency Appropriations bill every penny 
of a requested $37.5 million FSA loan authorization and some $6.5 million 
for administration expenses immediately required to permit FSA to continue 
aid to some 450,000 farm families at last year’s level. Last June, when the 
Senate compromised with the House by cutting FSA funds one-third, a com- 
mitment was made that, if by fall the Cooley committee had not recom- 
mended permanent legislation for FSA, a deficiency request would be in order. 
Meantime, FSA might continue operations at last year’s level. Even this 
is wholly inadequate in view of the nation’s war and post-war food needs. 
Now, the House Committee’s action, with Chairman Clarence Cannon, Con- 
gressman Jed Johnson, and Louis Rabaut voting for FSA, amounts to a run- 
out on that understanding. If the House and Senate concur half of FSA’s 
county offices will have to be closed, no new loans made, and the whole pro- 
gram, which has rehabilitated nearly one million farm families, will be put 
in liquidation. Should that happen, the forces trending toward rural monopoly 
and fascism will have won their greatest victory. The ground will be cleared 
for building a rural base for a fascism that, as happened in Europe, can then 
advance into the cities, and in the social, economic and political stresses and 
strains of a deliberately confused war and post-war period, drive for complete 
control of our national life. 

This need not happen. But only the people, through their own organiza- 
tions and representatives, can prevent it. 

FSA is only one of many issues with which we must deal. For eighteen 
months, labor and other groups, including the National Farmers’ Union, have 
supported the so-called indivisible 7-point anti-inflation program. That 
program has never been adopted. Wages have been stabilized; some prices 
have been stabilized, other prices have not; profits continue to snowball and 
the House Ways and. Means Committee is now considering another spare-the- 
rich and soak-the-poor tax program. 

Somehow, we, the people’s organizations, have failed to persuade the 
Administration and the Congress to adopt and enforce the program for hold- 
ing the line against inflation, with the result that today we face an outbreak 
of dissension, disunity, bitterness, spiralling inflation, and loss of productive 
efficiency and fire power. In sum, this outbreak, if it happens, will be as 
valuable to our fascist enemies abroad and within this country as a defeat 
of United Nations armies in an entire military campaign. 

It is time to speak plainly. The President and Commander-in-Chief, de- 
voting major attention to the conduct of the military, naval, and transporta- 
tion and supply phases of the war, has not provided the driving leadership 
on the home front that might have aroused public opinion to a pitch of deter- 
mination that would have compelled adoption and enforcement of the whole 
indivisible anti-inflation program a year ago. 

But, as I pointed out ten months ago in proposing closer cooperation 
among people’s organizations, were we to direct all blame on him, we thereby 
would make serious admissions about ourselves—admissions which I think 
are not true and should not be made. We would be revealing a company 
union attitude of expecting “the Boss” to take care of everything. I think 
we must take responsibility ourselves for seeing to it that the people’s interest 
is protected. Farm organizations, labor organizations, other people’s organi- 
zations, must grow up fast to meet new and larger responsibilities, responsi- 
bilities that go beyond prices, wages, hours, collective bargaining rights to 
include every phase of our social, economic and political life here and through- 
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out the world. We must face up to the fact that no one else can do the job for 
us. We must do it ourselves, or it will not be done in our common interest, 
which now and in the long run, amounts to the public interest. 

This calls for better understanding, closer cooperation, better communi- 
cations, and coordination between and among people’s organizations, such 
as is provided in the organization of Food and Freedom, Inc., which last 
week held a two-day conference on national and international food problems. 
This can be done without sacrificing the independence and autonomy of any 
organization. People’s organizations should quickly set up a clearing house 
for information, jointly controlled and staffed and directed by the best eco- 
nomic and political brains available. In recent months, as the Government 
has tended toward compromises abroad and at home, more and more of such 
brains have become available and are today, I believe, begging for a chance 
to do something effective to promote the prosecution of this war as a people’s 
war for a people’s peace and the birth of the people’s century. 

This, I submit, is more important than endorsing, or not endorsing, 
a particular candidate or party. Let us all join in the development of a set 
of principles, a policy and a program of action by which we can measure men, 
bills, platforms, and performance. As we enlist the people’s active support 
for such principles, policy and program, we will find that the day-to-day 
problems and crisis in administration and legislation will be solved in the 
interest of the many instead of the few. The President, his administrative 
agents, and the members of Congress will find it easier to assess the people’s 
will and to respond to it. We must make it easier for our elected representa- 
tives and appointed servants to be right, to stand up to and deny the pres- 
sures and the claims of those who have always made a good thing out of 
setting farmers, labor and other groups against each other and exploiting all. 

Yours for the people’s century. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES G. PATTON, 
President, National Farmers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I wish to express in behalf of the convention 
the appreciation of our delegates for the splendid message that President 
Patton of the National Farmers’ Union has forwarded to the convention here 
this morning through the medium of his associate, Mr. Sifton. 

In passing, it may be timely for me to say that our own organization, 
CIO, has rendered every possible degree of cooperative assistance to the 
National Farmers’ Union in the conduct of its fight both in the halls of Con- 
gress and throughout the nation. It has been the firm resolve of this organi- 
zation since its inception to seek greater unity and a better understanding 
between the farm groups and the labor organizations of the United States of 
America. I might also add that it has been a pleasure indeed for the officers 
of the organization to be associated in the conduct of this great enterprise 
with President Patton and his associates. 

To the members of the National Farmers’ Union, to President Patton 
and his fellow officers, I can only say that I have ofttimes said not only in 
the public prints but to them personally, our organization joins with them 
in the conduct of this great fight for human justice. 

I thank you, Mr. Sifton, and we will have this letter put into the pro- 
ceedings of this convention so each of the delegates may have an opportunity 
to analyze it more closely. 
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This morning we have copies of the printed report of the Resolutions 
Committee, and before the committee continues its work we should like to 
have the ushers distribute copies amongst the delegates, the printed copies 
of the report of the Committee on Resolutions. 

In the meantime, there was a slight oversight after the Committee on 
Officers’ Reports completed submission of its report to the delegates. -We 
overlooked our customary practice in extending our compliments to the 
members of the committee and giving them an honorary discharge. So if it 
pleases the convention, the Chair will entertain a motion that the work of 
the Committee on Officers’ Reports be commended, the committee compli- 
mented, and discharged, of course, with your thanks. 

It was regularly moved that the Committee on Officers’ Reports be com- 
mended and the committee complimented for its services, and discharged with 
the thanks of the convention. 

The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 

(The ushers distributed copies of the resolution book.) 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Yesterday by official action on the part of the 
convention the delegates pinned their badges of distinction upon the persons 
of President Mosher of the Canadian Congress of Labor, Pat Conroy, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the same organization, and Alec McAuslane, vice president 
of the same organization; also Mr. Ramon Barreto Perez, member of the 
executive committee of the General Confederation of Workers of Puerto Rico 
and Juan Saez Corale, general secretary of the executive committee of the 
General Confederation of Workers of Puerto Rico. 

Today we have a number of other leaders of foreign trade union move- 
ments in the hall, and I should like, if it meets with the pleasure of the con- 
vention, to have those gentlemen also made the honored guests of the con- 
vention—in the persons of Mr. Alojzy Adamczyk, Polish Trade Union Council; 
Haakon Lie, secretary, Norwegian Federation of Labor; Ernest Liu, sec- 
retary, Chinese Association of Labor; Emanuel Nowogrodsky, general secre- 
tary, Jewish Workers’ Union of Poland, and Paul Hertz, one of the founders 
of the German Office Employes’ Union and executive secretary of the labor 
delegation in the German Parliament before 1933. 

Motion was made that the gentlemen named by President Murray be 
made the honor guests of this convention. 

The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS—(Continued) 


The Committee on Resolutions reported further as follows: 


Resolution No. 14 


RESCUE OF JEWISH PEOPLES 


All of civilized humanity is outraged by the Nazis’ barbaric drive to 
exterminate the Jewish people. The annals of human history do not record 
any reign of terror more inhuman than this fascist terror which has already 
murdered more than 4 million Jewish men, women and children in Nazi 
Germany and in Nazi-occupied countries. 

The Jewish people in the ghettos of Warsaw and in all the occupied 
countries have written epic pages of heroism in their refusal to submit to 
Nazi extermination. 
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The great tradition of labor throughout the world and the great tradition 
of American labor is that there can be no division between race, color, or 
creed; that all working people must stand united if civilization is to con- 
tinue. The Jewish people in America and throughout the world today as in 
the past join with all other people of the world as workers in the mines and 
mills and factories, as farmers and as soldiers on the battlefronts in joint 
contribution to the advancement of humanity and in the joint fight to defeat 
the forces of tyranny and barbarism. 

American workers know that the method of the fascists is to divide the 
people, to arouse race against race and to use this division as a means to 
fully entrench themselves and put through their fascist ideology of barbarism, 
destruction, and the wiping out of civilization. 

American workers are making an outstanding contribution in their great 
war of national liberation. American workers know that this war is a people’s 
war and that the gains labor has made through its many years of struggle 
and sacrifice are at stake in this war. 

We look with great sorrow on what is taking place in Nazi-occupied 
Europe today. We join hands with our fellow workers in all the occupied 
countries; with the downtrodden, persecuted Jewish people in protest against 
the barbarous acts of the fascists. 

We, organized labor in America, we of the CIO, support the Jewish 
people in their fight for survival and freedom. 

We wholeheartedly support the program of the American Jewish Confer- 
ence, representing more than sixty Jewish organizations, which calls on the 
United Nations to warn the Nazi gangsters that the atrocities against the 
Jewish people will be avenged. 

We join in their request that full immigration opportunities in the United 
Nations be given to refugees, that asylum in neutral countries be encouraged, 
and that concrete measures be taken to save the Jewish people in the Nazi- 
occupied countries. 

We further call upon the Government of the United States to help im- 
plement this program for the rescue of the Jewish people. 

We hail the restoration of the rights of the Jewish people in North Africa 
by the French Committee of National Liberation and reiterate that equal 
rights for the Jewish people must be realized in all countries. 

We note with great satisfaction that the Jewish communities in Palestine 
have already made noteworthy contributions to the winning of the war against 
fascism. 

We support the demands of Palestinian Jews for full opportunity for un- 
restricted participation on the battlefield and for the unrestricted opportunity 
to make an agricultural and industrial contribution to the war effort. 

We join in their demands for the abrogation of the so-called Chamberlain 
White Paper which would close all Jewish immigration into Palestine by 
April, 1944, as discriminatory, unfair, unjust, and a hindrance to the war 
effort. 

We also join with all patriots in our own country to combat Nazi anti- 
Semitic propaganda here at home. 

Organized labor has long recognized that efforts to divide the American 
people in the labor movement along racial and religious linés undermine the 

“foundations of American democracy and subvert the cornerstone of the trade 
union movement. 

Anti-Semitism today is treason to America. 
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Anti-Semitism is a Hitler weapon aimed to disrupt the war effort. Anti- 
Semitism is part of the despicable Nazi race theory. In past months, the 
defeatists and the fifth columnists have been on the offensive and anti- 
Semitism has increased throughout the country. 

The entire nation was outraged by the recent attacks against the Jewish 
people in Boston and by the attacks against Jewish organizations and the 
desecration of Jewish cemeteries in New York City and other parts of the 
country. 

The peddlers of anti-Semitism who are trying to come to the aid of the 
crumbling Axis have also tried to penetrate into the trade unions and disrupt 
them. We urge therefore that all the affiliates of the CIO develop educa- 
tional campaigns to build a barrier within the trade union movement against 
the penetration of enemy anti-Semitic ideas. 

We urge all the affiliates of the CIO to develop the initiative already 
undertaken in the fight against anti-Semitism and to advance the fight to the 
intensity made necessary by the activity of the fifth columnists. 

We wholeheartedly support the bill introduced by Congressman Dick- 
stein, H. R. 49, and the bill introduced by Congressman Lynch, H. R. 2328, 
to bar anti-Semitic and other racial propaganda from the United States mails 
and we urge the enactment of this legislation by the United States Congress. 

We urge the exposure, prosecution, and apprehension of all the fifth col- 
umnists and all peddlers of racial and religious hatred and antagonisms, and 
demand the immediate prosecution of the seditionists and fifth columnists 
indicted by the grand jury over a year ago. 

The National CIO extends its full support to the Jewish people in their 
battle for equal rights, and pledges to do everything in its power to help put 
an end to the un-American plague of anti-Semitism. 

Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 


The motion was seconded. 


BOARD MEMBER MUSTER: Mr. Chairman and delegates to the Sixth 
Annual Convention of the CIO, in arising on this question I arise with a 
deep sense of responsibility for the discussion that will ensue out of this 
resolution. 

The carefully nurtured myth of Nazi supremacy developed by those 
supermen of Hitler’s has been gained over what I would call rather over- 
whelming odds. You see, the invincible armies of the Wermacht in Germany 
have more than met their match in Russia, the Allies in Africa and Italy have 
shown the ineffectiveness of their military genius, and the all-around effec- 
tiveness of German troops and leadership is not quite so good when it is 
matched on somewhat of an even keel. 


However, it was fairly simple for the Nazi master minds to develop a 
myth of supremacy over people in their own homeland who had no military 
might, who had nothing to protect them and who little by little were put 
down and subjugated and finally begun to be exterminated. Hitler in Ger- 
many did not quite begin with a pogrom. He began with a “hate hymn” 
against the Jews, he began with the singing of songs, and the proposition of . 
how you could divide the property that the Jews owned. He used the theory 
of racial superiority only as a means of getting a wedge into the German 
national picture and the German mind. That this was only too successful 
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is evidenced by the course Germany has pursued and by the enmity she has 
thus incurred from all the peoples in all the world. 

We must not, however, forget that the trick of picking out a weak, de- 
fenseless portion of the national population is a good trick, and in Hitler’s 
“Mein Kampf” he gives objective lessons of how to develop this theory. . 

In this country today, as we sit in this great democratic convention, 
despite the fact Pearl Harbor is a year and a half behind us, despite the fact 
we are at war with Germany, despite the fact we are all supposed to under- 
stand what this war is about in all its ramifications, there are people in our 
own country, some paid emissaries, some unpaid emissaries, who are doing 
a job of fomenting racial strife and anti-Semitism here in America. They 
do not do it quite as obviously as before Pearl Harbor, but some of them are 
still quite open in their approaches. Not only do we find them in backdoor 
saloons, but find some of them sitting in august seats in the House and 
Senate of the United States. Every anti-Semitic filth and race discrimina- 
tion that is spread is doing an effective job for Hitler right here while we 
are fighting the war against Germany, the war against fascism. 

If we are to take this resolution lightly, then I would say we are making 
a very serious mistake, because as a labor organization we must recognize 
that Jews are not international bankers. That is one of the Nazi myths I | 
wish were true, because I might then be a millionaire myself but it is not 
true, and you who work in the plant and in the shop and mine and mill know 
your fellow workers who are Jews are far from being international bankers, 
and you in your heart and soul know they have not any fake documents such 
as the “Protocols of Zion.” If you sit peacefully by and permit thé man 
who spreads anti-Semitism to spread it and walk away, because it is the easy 
thing to do, then you are aiding and abetting his filthy cause and no better 
than a paid stooge of Hitler. 

The way to fight anti-Semitism is by education the way to fight any 
racial discrimination is to meet it wherever you find it and fight it and expose 
it and bring out a true picture of the situation, and then in that way only 
can the CIO fulfill its part and great tradition of being an organization de- 
termined to improve the world. 

You cannot have an improved world when such barbarism is permitted, 
you cannot have an improved world and talk about the four freedoms when 
today, as we sit here in convention, Jews are being slaughtered in such foul 
barbaric fashion that the inquisition of Torquemada was child’s play in com- 
parison. Railroad cars equipped to carry eight horses are filled with 150 
Jewish men and women, the floor is covered with lime, the doors are sealed, 
and that car is then transported ostensibly to remove excess population to 
another front, and when the car doors are opened the day after, what do 
you think you find in that car? You find 150 corpses eaten by lime. 

That is the Nazi supremacy, that is the Nazi ideology. That is the Nazi 
proposed world to come if they conquer. 

What does it avail us to defeat the German Wermacht, in the air and on 
land and sea, if we permit this filthy, insidious propaganda to creep into the 
minds of people, and especially those who are receptive, disgruntled, and 
maybe out of employment, and get paid a beer, or a dollar, or a hundred, 
or a thousand dollars, to spread the gospel. 


McWilliams, Pelley, Mrs. Dilling, and those people don’t just come out 
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of the ground, they are not born that way—they are created by fiendish 
machinations, and supplied with money to do a job. 

I say to you, brothers and sisters of CIO, the Sixth Convention should 
go on record in no uncertain terms as fighting for decency towards all man- 
kind, and religious tolerance, by not only passing this resolution but im- 
plementing it in your rank and file by discussion, and with a spirit of fight, 
in order to rid the world of the disgrace of racial discrimination and anti- 
Semitism. 

I thank you. 


DELEGATE GEORGE WEAVER, Transport Service Employes: Mr. 
Chairman and fellow delegates, I arise in support of this resolution for two 
reasons—I would like to amplify the remarks of President Muster because 
I recognize the various aspects of anti-Semitism that have crept into America 
and gained such a foothold is just another manifestation of the possibilities 
of the same type of fascism we are fighting abroad growing up here at home. 
It is just part and parcel of the very vicious problem that we have faced here 
in America for many years. 

I have often thought that one of the paradoxes and perhaps one of the 
sad commentaries this country is faced with is that today when we are on the 
road to victory abroad, and there is a great possibility that we will see the 
fascists completely wiped out in the totalitarian countries where they have 
gained their greatest foothold, it would indeed be a sad commentary if we 
see that happen abroad and are not very careful that the same seeds don’t 
flower here in America. Anti-Semitism is a little harder to fight, it is a little 
harder to recognize than some of the problems we have considered anti- 
Negro; it is a little more insidious. 

As Brother Muster says, a lot of those who peddle this vicious propaganda 
place all Jews in the category of international bankers, when talking to 
workers. When talking to bankers they say all Jews are Communists. And 
it is impossible for them to be both. It has caused me a great deal of con- 
cern in my work as I get over the country to see this vicious practice creeping 
in so many segments of our population that our people are not aware of, and 
I think it should be a must, a basic must of particularly all of us who are 
here representing our organizations back home, to make this question part 
and parcel of our fight against all of the intolerances that we are dedicated to. 

So in conclusion I would like to reiterate that this whole question, this 
whole bitter, vicious question of anti-Semitism is just part and parcel of the 
intolerances that we have to be constantly on guard against. There have 
been a lot of statements of fifth columnists that are starting the riots and so 
forth in this country, but if you stop and remember, the seeds have been 
here for many a year. 

I agree that some of those who have been named, Mrs. Dilling and 
Gerald L. K. Smith, for example, have used this bitter basic problem that we 
have refused to meet and refused to consider, they have used it during this 
period, but they are just the match that sets off the fire. The fuel has been 
here with us and will be here with us until we follow out the policy laid down 
by President Murray yesterday, organize the unorganized, and after we 
organize them then our job begins to educate them. 

I thank you. 


DELEGATE HURVICH, president Boston CIO Council: Mr. Chairman 
and fellow delegates, just about a year ago the delegates were assembled at 
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one of the greatest conventions of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
in the city of Boston, Mass. A year ago today almost to a day the very thing 
that is being discussed at this moment was occurring as to people in the region 
of our great city, the city of culture, the city of liberty, and the city of almost 
everything free under the sun, and yet right amongst us at the time none 
of us were aware of the insidious discrimination as to race and nationality 
that was going on. 

In order to more effectively emphasize the remarks of President Muster, 
we can readily see that we cannot sit quietly by, not only in the case of 
anti-Semitism, but in the case of groups of minority people all over the world, 
and just have lip service and talk things we may do or should do. 

It is needless for me to emphasize the importance of action, action which 
we should have taken, knowing of the viciousness which occurred, and then 
yet come to this convention and find that although the convention was a 
great success we had not been able to penetrate the very things we should 
try to break up and eliminate. 

It has been told to you that the only way to eliminate any division among 
the workers is to recognize that an attempt to beat down or viciously attack 
any minority for any reason at all is intended also to disparage the labor 
movement as such, and if we are to effectuate the principles that the presi- 
dent of the Congress of Industrial Organizations gave to us yesterday it is 
only for us to destroy the elements which cause the very seeds of anti- 
Semitism or any anti-racial discrimination against any group or nationality. 

I hope and trust when this convention is over and you go back to your 
cities and towns throughout the United States and Canada in your local coun- 
cils and what not, that you bear in mind the work and efforts of our presi- 
dent of this CIO, and that the aim of eliminating this anti-racial and minority 
discrimination be made not only a mere written speech or just hearsay, but 
that we effectuate the work of putting into practice eliminating the source and 
the seed of hatred, so when the war is over and victory won, and peace is 
here, we can remain the united people that we are supposed to be, and that 
I know the people in the Congress of Industrial Organizations are, and that 
we will remain that way. 

I thank you. 


DELEGATE GEORGE F. ADDES, Automobile Workers: Brother Chair- 
man and fellow delegates, I arise in support of this resolution. I should like 
to say at the outset that in the past two years, and particularly in the past 
last year, we have witnessed within our organization as well as within the 
United States a great deal of anti-Semitism, not only being spread among 
the workers throughout the United States and Canada, but as being mani- 
fested by direct action on the part of certain forces within the United States. 

I am glad to note that-the CIO for the first time, as I recall it, has 
presented this type of resolution. This anti-Semitism that is today prevailing 
in the United States and Canada is being put forth by the same reactionary 
forces that are out to destroy the trade union movement. The propaganda 
is to divide worker against worker, as well as small business against small 
business. It seems to me that as a trade union movement such as we have, 
and as members of a trade union movement, we must at the outset brand all 
those forces that are spreading this vicious anti-Semitism in the various 
plants, as well as in the streets, as agents of Hitler and agents of the Nazis 
and fascists here at home. 
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We noticed, for example, in the city of Detroit, that shortly after the 
race riot, the day after that riot commenced, there were anti-Semitism leaflets 
distributed in the various plants where we have membership, and I presume 
it was the desire of those who were responsible for the race riot in the city 
of Detroit to not only create hatred among the Negro and the white workers 
but as well to create hatred among the various religious groups in America. 
And it is these identical forces that the trade union movement must ferret 
out and expose, and expose them as the agents of Hitler, and make it known 
not only to the membership of our respective unions, but to the entire group 
of American people who so well cherish the form of democracy that we live 
under. 

So it behooves us as members of this movement to drive down into the 
ground this anti-Semitism that is coming to the surface with but one purpose 
in mind, and that is to form here after the war is over a fascist form of gov- 
ernment which one might refer to as an American fascism. 

Therefore I urge the delegates to this convention to take back to their 
respective unions, and particularly their respective educational departments, 
the information that will be contained in the proceedings, and break it down 
in language that will be understood by each and every worker who is affiliated 
with the respective unions, and make certain that they, along with the leader- 
ships of the respective international unions, will brand these individuals who 
are spreading this propaganda of. hatred as agents of Hitler and agents of 
the Japanese government. 

Thank you. 


DELEGATE JAMES DRURY, Baltimore Industrial Union Council: 
Brother Chairman and delegates to this convention, I want to cite the fact 
that the struggle against anti-Semitism is not only a job for the Jews or 
minority groups in our organization or country, but it is a job that requires 
the full attention of every American, of every trade unionist. 

We have only to cite the example of what happened in Germany, where 
the people permitted themselves to be deceived into prosecuting a small 
minority group only to wake up and find the whole nation had been misled 
and human decency and dignity had been driven down into the ground. 

I represent the merchant seamen, the National Maritime Union, a union 
that is doing a tremendous job in delivering the goods, and I want to cite for 
the information of the people of this country, that none of the bullets which 
are shot by the Herrenvolk are marked exclusively for Jews, but they are 
killing all of our people. 

This business of anti-Semitism is treason to our country, and as trade 
unionists we have to be in the forefront of the fight against treason. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The question will now recur upon the motion 
to adopt the report of the committee. 

The report of the committee was adopted by the unanimous vote of the 
convention. 


- PRESIDENT MURRAY: It is now noon, and in accordance with the deci- 
sion of the convention, we will recess and meet here promptly at 2 o’clock 
this afternoon. All members of the Board and international presidents will 
meet on this floor immediately. 

At 12 o’clock noon the convention adjourned until 2 o’clock p. m. 
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SECOND DAY—TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order at 2 o’clock p. m. by President 
Murray. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Secretary Carey read a number of telegrams and greetings, which will 
be included with others of similar nature in an appendix to these proceedings. 


Secretary Carey also read the following letter: 


Office for Emergency Management 
WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION 


Office of the Area Director 526 Penn Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 


November 1, 1943. 


To the Officers, Delegates, and Members of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations: 


May I extend to you, assembled at your Sixth Annual Convention, my 
hearty congratulations and sincere felicitations on the wonderful progress made 
under the brilliant leadership of President Philip Murray and his colleagues 
in office. I salute the officers, delegates, and members of the CIO for the 
great contribution which they have made to their government in the successful 
prosecution of this global war by the substantial and numerical strength which 
has been added to the fighting forces in all branches of our military services 
from the ranks of the CIO. Your contribution in men, women and material 
has been outstanding and made possible the great success which our armies 
have achieved on land, on the sea, and in the air. 

May you continue to carry on in the future as you have in the past so 
that this unfortunate military crisis may be brought to a speedy end with 
victory for the United Nations. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations had established a proud and 
enviable record prior to Pearl Harbor and they should occupy a front seat 
at the peace conference so that labor may be properly protected and amply 
rewarded for the great service it has rendered the nation and all humanity. 

Yours for a succssful, constructive, harmonious convention. 

Sincerely and fraternally, 
PATERICK T. FAGAN. 


FINAL REPORT, COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 


Vice President Allan Haywood, chairman of the committee, submitted 


the following report: 
November 2, 1943. 


To the Officers and Delegates to the Sixth Annual Convention of the Congress 

of Industrial Organizations: 

In accordance with the terms and provisions of the Convention Call, your 
Committee on Credentials begs leave to make its final report: 

We have examined eight additional credentials, representing four City and 
County Industrial Union Councils and four Local Industrial Unions. 
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LOCAL INDUSTRIAL UNIONS 
No. Delegates 


No. Local Industrial Union Allotted In Attendance 
667 Neon Sign Workers, Pittsburgh, Pa.... i George Rettinger 
1193 Clay Workers, Toronto, Ohio .................... zt Frank Lassic 
1262 Clay Workers, Barrett, Pa. ......ccecccceue 1 Joe MecNichols 
1323 United Scientific Workers, Charleroi, 
Pa. 1 R. B. Philips 





CITY AND COUNTY INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 
No. Delegates 





Name Allotted In Attendance 
Western Mass., Massachusetts. .........c-ccccccsee 1 Herman Greenberg 
Belmont Co., Ohio a Frank Lasick 
Lower Bucks Co., Pennsylvania ....0....-cccccce 1 Raymond Wagner 
Kanawha, West Virginia 1 Enoch Rust 





This makes a grand total of 526 delegates. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Allan S. Haywood, Chairman; Harold J. Straub, Secretary; Grant Oakes, 
S. J. Hogan, Nathan Jacobsen, J. C. Lawson, J. W. Fox, L. A. Berne, Joseph 
Walsh, Alphonso Murray, Thomas Andert, Committee on Credentials. 


Committee Chairman Haywood moved the adoption of the report and 
the seating of the delegates. 

The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 

On motion, the committee was discharged with the thanks of the con- 
vention. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The International Executive Board of the CIO 
at an extraordinary session convened in the hotel today at 12:15 o’clock 
unanimously adopted a resolution which we believe conforms to the wishes 
of the overwhelming majority of the members of all our affiliated organiza- 
tions, dealing with the problem of our government’s national wage policy. 
I call upon Secretary Carey to read the resolution in behalf of the Executive 
Board. 

Secretary Carey read the following: 


Resolution No. 44 


NATIONAL WAGE POLICY 


WHEREAS, (1) The CIO has throughout the war emergency led the 
nation in recognition of the necessity for a thoroughly stabilized home front 
economy to assure maintenance of morale, national unity and maximum 
war production for victory in the war. Labor has rallied behind President 
Roosevelt in his demand originally enunciated in April, 1942, for national 
economic stabilization through the application of his seven-point program. 
Labor has vigorously pointed out the absolute necessity for firm action on 
all fronts if sound stabilization is to be achieved—action which would result 
in equal and impartial stabilization of all aspects of our war economy, in- 
cluding prices, profits, salaries and wages. Such a program obviously requires 
effective control of prices, a sound tax system to curb high incomes and 
swollen corporate profits, and a sound wage stabilization program which 
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would assure to workers levels of payment calculated to promote production, 
preserve health and working efficiency and assure the highest national morale. 

(2) It is an unfortunate fact that the people’s demands for a sound 
and integrated economic stabilization program have not been made effective. 
Special interests and pressures have operated, particularly in the halls of 
Congress, to- prevent effective steps on each of the important aspects of 
such a program. The results thus far have created serious dangers of dis- 
unity within the nation and a broad weakening of the home front. On the 
one hand wages have been subjected to severe limitations; on the other hand 
Congress has refused to enact a tax bill calculated to curb war profits and 
to call upon the corporations and those of high incomes to make their proper 
contribution to the cost of the war, and has sabotaged the Administration’s 
agricultural program. Congress has taken every opportunity to impede and 
prevent effective action to control prices, and even today is threatening to 
bar the use of funds essential for subsidies to assure some measure of price 
control. The rollback of prices has not been fulfilled. Excessive prices and 
profits coupled with the freezing of wages has created the conditions for 
inflation and has resulted in severe strains upon the food and clothing budgets 
of workers, with consequent threats to their efficiency in war production. In 
order that genuine stabilization of our economy be accomplished and infla- 
tion be avoided, which is essential—now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That it has become necessary to eliminate the so-called 
Little Steel formula which, particularly in view of the rise in the cost of 
living and the added burdens on the workers, is no longer in accord with 
reality. The working men and women of America must be permitted, through 
the sound and stable processes of collective bargaining, to secure wage adjust- 
ments to levels necessary to maintain their morale, health and efficiency and 
to meet the special needs imposed on them in this war period; 

(2) The sound and tested processes of collective bargaining must be 
freed to secure the elimination of inequalities and inequities in wage struc- 
tures and to bring about, where feasible, industry-wide stabilization of wage 
structures on the basic principle of equal pay for the same work; 

(3) Continued action must be assured to bring about the lifting of sub- 
standard wage rates to minimum levels of American decency; 

(4) A truly stabilized national war economy must be secured through 
the achievement of these wage policy objectives, combined with a determined 
insistence upon a policy of vigorous price control, overall rationing, and a firm 
taxation policy calculated to raise the funds necessary for victory out of the 
luxury living levels reflected in corporate profits and high income brackets 
and not out of the food budgets of workers. Any continued failure to assure 
strong price control, overall rationing and taxation truly based upon ability 
to pay will of course require future readjustment of wages in the effort to 
protect the health, welfare, and morale of the home front against conse- 
quences disastrous to our march to victory; 

(5) The President of the CIO is directed to forward copies of this reso- 
lution to the President of the United States and the members of the National 


War Labor Board. 
SECRETARY CAREY: This resolution has been approved by the Execu- 


tive Board of the Congress of Industrial Organizations and is recommended 
to this convention by the Board for its adoption. 
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PRESIDENT MURRAY: And the resolution before the convention is the 
recommendation of your own Executive Board. Are there any remarks? 


DELEGATE WALTER REUTHER, United Automobile Workers: Mr. 
Chairman and fellow delegates, I rise in support of the resolution. I think 
it demonstrates again the fact that the CIO is giving leadership in the formu- 
lation of and the advancement of progressive policies in line with the eco- 
nomic situation which we face in the country today. 

No other section of the country has been as consistent and as determined 
in its support for the working out of a stable war program in our country. 
No other section of the population has made as great a contribution toward 
holding the line in the anti-inflation fight in our country. 

It was labor that rallied to the support of the President’s seven-point 
program for the stabilization of our war economy. It was labor that was 
willing to make those sacrifices necessary to achieve that stabilization. Un- 
fortunately, because of a reactionary Congress, the President’s seven-point 
program has been scuttled point by point, and today we have to recognize 
the fact that the proposals contained in that program have not been carried 
out. 

Labor said from the start that we did not want to capitalize on the war 
situation and make a profit out of the war, but while we took that position 
we felt it was the obligation of the Administration and Congress to see to it 
that no other section of our country made a profit out of the war while labor 
was holding the line. 

I have here a clipping from a paper just the other day quoting the 
Treasury Department to the effect that corporation profits after taxation, 
if you please, aggregated $29,000,000,000.00—after taxation. There is no 
question about it that while labor has been held back in its rightful achieve- 
ment of adjustments in wages because of the increased cost of living, the 
corporation profits have continued to go up in this country. The workers 
back home have not been able to understand the economic thinking behind 
the kind of a policy which says to a wage earner, you are not entitled to 5 
cents an hour adjustment in your wages, even though the cost of living has 
gone up, but the president of that company, whose employes are denied an 
increase, can increase his salary fifty, sixty, or $100,000.00. It is strange 
that 5 cents per hour increase in wages is inflationary, but $100,000.00 in- 
crease to one officer of that corporation is not inflationary. 

We have to recognize the fact that the situation that existed at the time 
of the Little Steel formula no longer exists, and the CIO, in raising the points 
in this resolution, is merely showing that we still want to hold the line against 
inflation, but we recognize the fact that, in the interests of equity, in the 
interests of the full mobilization of our manpower to achieve maximum pro- 
duction, the wage earners are entitled to adjustments in line with the cost 
of living. Therefore, the Little Steel formula must be considered no longer 
a realistic wage formula, in the face of these changed factors. 

In facing the problem there are two major criticisms we have to make 
as far as the Auto Workers are concerned, with the present Little Steel for- 
mula. First of all, any wage formula of the national government which ties 
in the question of adjustments to a percentage-wise basis is not only a wage 
formula which denies workers equity in keeping with the cost of living and 
the rising profits, but any wage formula on a percentage-wise basis is unsound 
and uneconomical in terms of the long pull, because a percentage-wise in- 
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crease gives the least to those substandard workers who need the greatest 
increase, and gives the greatest increase to the workers who need the increase 
least. 

The whole struggle to achieve a decent, healthy, national policy must put 
the major emphasis on the lower brackets, so that they can be brought up 
to that level which will reflect a decent national income and a decent standard 
of living for the great mass of people who are now on a very low level. We 
take that position in the automobile industry, even though we rank among 
the high paid industries. 

In General Motors we have a general average somewhere between $1.09 
and $1.19 per hour, but we realize we can continue to advance only to the 
extent that we continue the fight to bring up the substandard groups in other 
industries. 

Our other major criticism of the present War Labor Board’s policy is the 
question of its policy in dealing with each individual wage dispute as an in- 
dividual proposition. The War Labor Board’s machinery is overtaxed and 
it has broken down. We have cases in the automobile industry that have 
been pending for 18 months, and it is not because they have not been pushed. 
We have been pushing them, but they are lying there not being dealt with 
because the machinery of the War Labor Board has broken down, and it has 
broken down because it has failed to work out overall wage policies by in- ° 
dustries, so that we can begin to initiate industry-wide collective bargaining 
based upon industry-wide agreements, with equal pay for equal work. 

In our industry we have been fighting to establish an industry-wide wage 
agreement through the normal processes of collective bargaining. The War 
Labor Board’s present policy is destroying some of the work we have accom- 
plished through years of struggle, because they are now injecting into our 
wage pattern in the major corporation plants wages which do not reflect 
the established wage levels in organized sections of our industry. They are 
establishing wage differentials within corporations where before we had a 
uniform wage policy, and if this policy continues we will come out of the war 
with our industry tremendously expanded and with the competitive position 
of our workers in serious jeopardy. 

We take the position that there must be industry-wide collective bar- 
gaining, with industry-wide wage agreements based upon equal pay for equal 
work. This will not only promote the building of a high labor morale, out of 
which will come greater increases in war production, but it will facilitate the 
_ free mobility of labor. As the production schedules are shifted the workers 
can be moved from one plant to the other. You will not be able to achieve a 
rational allocation of manpower as long as there exists tremendous wage 
differentials which impede the free movement of workers from plant to 
plant, based upon actual production needs of those given plants. 

Therefore, we raise this not only to get equity for the wage earners in- 
volved, but as a practical method for dealing with the question of increasing 
war production and for making it possible to achieve rational allocation of 
our limited manpower supplies. 

Furthermore, we realize in our industry that unless the government will 
initiate the kind of national wage policy to permit industry-wide bargaining, 
the workers in our industry, in General Motors, for example, the workers 
having the highest standards are going to be the workers to come out of this 
war economy and go into a peace economy period in the least favorable posi- 
tion from the point of view of job opportunity. 
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We have in the automobile and aircraft industries—and they are very 
closely tied together—jobs being performed with differentials anywhere from 
5 cents to 35 cents per hour. General Motors is moving in and taking over 
some of the big aircraft companies. We realize that when the war is over 
the General Motors corporation is not going to operate those plants where 
the old workers are employed, workers who have years of seniority. They 
are going to be thrust into a highly competitive economy where they will 
meet competition based upon the operation of those plants that can be oper- 
ated at the lowest possible cost level. : 

We in organized labor are willing to compete in a free economy, but we 
want that competition to come out of more efficient management, more effi- 
cient engineering and production processing, and not out of war wages and 
substandard working conditions. 

We realize in our industry, where there has probably been a greater 
expansion of production facilities than in most industries, that unless we can 
deal with this problem now, when we are enjoying peak employment and 
maximum industrial activity, we will not be able to deal with this problem 
effectively during the reconversion period when hundreds of thousands of 
workers will be on the streets and our economic power will not be too great. 
We want it dealt with now, because if we don’t deal with it we are per- 
* mitting a wage policy to continue which is destroying the whole competitive 
balance in American industry. 

If we were in a normal period we in the automobile industry could deal 
with this competitive problem, because we would move in and organize 
these shops and fight to broaden their wage standards in line with the estab- 
lished union scales in other organized industries. We organize them now and 
then we take our case to the War Labor Board, and the War Labor Board, 
instead of thinking in terms of aircraft, or terms of automobile, to establish 
a pattern in those plants which reflects the economics and the competitive 
balance in the industry, superimposes upon those plants an area wage scale 
which may be a reflection of some other group of industries. Unless we cor- 
rect that now we are coming out of this war with a chaotic economic situa- 
tion which will not be conducive to the building of the kind of post-war 
economic setup in this country that will be necessary if we are going to have 
full employment and a healthy situation. 

I urge the adoption of this resolution. I believe it is a realistic approach 
to a difficult situation. I believe if we make the fight, CIO can be the spear- 
head in the mobilization of America’s wage earners in a fight for a wage 
policy that will reflect an equity that will make for a sound post-war economy 
and that will promote full mobilization of America’s productive resources for 
the winning of the war. 


DELEGATE BEDDOW, United Steelworkers: Mr. Chairman, officers of 
this organization and delegates to this convention, I come from the part 
of the country that was discussed so much yesterday afternoon on the prob- 
lem of organization. I come from down near Gadsden, Ala., that place that 
Mr. Dalrymple so ably spoke about, that place that he might have told you 
he was so severely beaten that he was put in a hospital for long weeks to 
recuperate and regain his strength. Yes, I come from Birmingham, Ala., 
where our great President Philip. Murray, along with his assistant, Van A. 
Bittner, three years ago had a bayonet stuck in that part of their body known 
as their belly, and told to get out and get out now—and they got out. They 
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knew better than to stay after the threat had been made against them, they 
knew better than to remain around to see what the result would be, because 
they knew what the result would be. 

This morning we received a copy of the resolution book that was to 
come before this convention, and as I looked over it I wondered why nothing 
had been said about the wage conditions in the United States, and I am 
delighted now to take the floor in defense and in support of this resolution. 
Next to the one commending our great President Philip Murray it should have 
been second on the list. 

Today in Alabama the mines are down. Over the United States they are 
down. The steel mills in Gadsden are down, the steel mills in Fairfield are 
down, and they. are down at a time when boys, American youths, are shed- 
ding the last drop of their precious blood upon the battlefields in defense of 
a democracy. Yes, they are down, and they are down in spite of the pledge 
our president, Phil Murray, made to the President of the United States that 
there would be no strikes, that we would do our part. And today we want to 
do our part, but we do want to do our part without this unjust discrimina- 
tion that is being exercised against the workers throughout the entire 
United States. 

Every worker here, the representatives of every man here has had his 
wage cut through that great organization known as the OPA, that used to 
be called the Office of Price Administration, but I submit to you it is the 
Office of Price Advancement. They can call it what they want, but we have 
seen prices go up and up, and your wages have gone down and down until 
now your good wife finds it hard to meet her budget on the meager earnings 
that you men are making. 

The other day I received from a government agency a beautiful copy of 
the penning of a soldier on the battlefield who had been severely wounded, 
and there was a little poem under it, and I copied it. It is not written as a 
Rembrandt, or a Shakespeare, or a Homer, or as some of those masters of 
poetry would have written it, but it has a moral and meaning that stuck in 
my mind. I will read it: 


If our lines should hold and then break 

Because of the must materials you failed to make, 

The extra guns or tanks or planes 

For which we waited all in vain, 

The must supplies which never came, 

Will you then, come and take the blame, 

For we, not you, will have paid the cost in 

Death, for materials that you, not we, have failed to make. 


Today we lack those materials; today the miners are out—and I hope to 
God they get every penny they ask for, because I have seen them in my 
state crawling around on their miserable bellies in not fox holes, but gopher 
holes, ekeing out a miserable existence. 

Today we have to have and we need an increase in wages in Alabama and 
Pennsylvania and Ohio and throughout the United States. 

Mr. President, IT hope when you leave this great convention you can go 
down and sit in the White House across the table from that great President, 
as you Sat once before when you gave him the noble pledge there would be 
no strikes, and tell him, “Mr. President, there is dissatisfaction in the United 
States today, there is unrest in the United States today. The steel workers, 
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the smelter workers, the textile workers want more money, and I am telling © 
you, Mr. President, they need more money.” 

So I am safe in the statement here before this great group that in the 
South we want more money, and we are going to have more money, with the 
backing of this organization, for the work they are doing in the mines, the 
mills, and the factories. 

I thank you. 

DELEGATE LEWIS MERRILL, Office and Professional Workers: I 
arise in support of this resolution not only because it is a necessary resolu- 
tion from the standpoint of defending the economic interests of our own 
membership, but because it is a resolution badly needed by the United States 
of America. 

This problem is not merely a labor problem, it is a problem that extends 
to each and every American citizen in the year 1943. This program is a 
program designed in a practical fashion to make it possible for the United 
States government, and its people, and all of its democratic institutions, to 
renew the fight for genuine economic stabilization. Millions of salaried work- 
ers in this country, millions of those who compose the middle classes, are 
absolutely dependent on this initiative by labor to bring back into balance 
’ those factors in our economic life which make for stability and which prevent 
inflation. 

Those in the fixed income group are the notorious victims of inflation, 
and it is in your interest as well as in the interest of those who work for a 
daily or weekly wage that this program is put forward. 

There has been in the press lately a great deal of speculation as to 
whether or not the necessary demands that CIO has been putting forward 
for an adjustment in the wage policy and in the practices of the National 
War Labor Board did not represent a growing breach with the President of 
our country. I think this debate and resolution itself, as well as the opening 
remarks of our great president, have indicated that rather than representing 
a breach with the President of the United States, it brings to him that neces- 
sary kind of practical support which will enable him as the leader of the 
American people to renew and carry through to a successful conclusion our 
constant need to drive for genuine economic stabilization. 

I agree with Delegate Walter Reuther when he says that the Congress 
of the United States must take the main responsibility for the torpedoing 
of the seven-point economic program. I also feel the administration has not 
fully used all of the powers at its command for the purpose of dealing with 
those elements in the country who are opposed and who have undermined 
the basis for the initiation of this program, and I feel that the action of this 
convention can help to cancel out these efforts and give help to prevent the 
Congress of the United States from playing politics with this vital question, 
vital in the life of our people and vital to the security of our nation. 

These proposals therefore put forward in the interests of labor and the 
interests of the country the positive assumption wages are an integral part 
of all of the other factors which make up our economic life and must be 
dealt with accordingly. Profits in this country have been soaring to unknown 
levels. Profits reaped by the major corporate interests in this country are 
now somewhat in excess of sixteen billion dollars. They take the sixteen 
billions of dollars and they do not tell us about the corporate reserves which 
are hidden over, they do not tell us about the reserves for taxes and contin- 
gencies which we cannot inquire into. 
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We have it on the word of the United States Treasury, however, that the 
sum total of profit garnered, to which they admit, is now no less than sixteen 
billion seven hundred million dollars for the past four years. And I submit 
that even if it were not possible for the United States to meet the increased 

‘wage earnings that it would be perfectly possible for the corporations in this 
country to meet these necessary wage adjustments out of the profits and 
reserves they have already accumulated, that it is possible for corporate in- 
terests in the United States to meet the additional wage load. 

This wage load is not a wage load which is designed to simply take ad- 
vantage of conditions which have presented themselves in the normal financial 
condition of these enterprises. This necessary wage load is going to transmit 
itself into increased production as well as increased efficiency. 

I do believe myself that one of the additional factors that make it very 
necessary for CIO to speak out firmly on this question is the fact that in the 
past there has been an absence of teamwork for the organized labor move- 
ment. I really feel if the rest of the organized labor movement had oriented 
their policies and practices and- programs on the basis of the policies which 
our great president, Philip Murray, has come to represent in America, that 
Wwe would not today be faced with an unsolved wage problem and growing 
prices. 

It is a fact, as Brother Beddow has pointed out, they are shaping up a 
grievous question of domestic crisis in this country; the mine workers are 
dissatisfied, the railroad workers are dissatisfied, and they are merely repre- 
sentative of the unsolved wage problems of millions of workers working for a 
living in this country. 

This resolution, in my opinion, takes up these problems and provides a 
practical answer to their solution. It says we need a flexible wage policy in 
operation in the United States, and I am certain also that the fact that CIO 
has set up its Political Action Committee, which most certainly merits our 
full support, is going to make it possible for us to anticipate that we are 
going to be able to mobilize the kind of political support that will bring about 
sound, sober, and rational behavior with reference to these fundamentals. 

The CIO Political Action Committee represents our guarantee of carry- 
ing this kind of message to the nation in addition to the practical efforts that 
shouid be made by every affiliated organization of CIO. 

This resolution, in my opinion, is an answer to the problem of restoring 
political support in the country, and restoring morale among the workers, 
and I think its full justification is going to be found in the increase of produc- 
tion and carrying the day of victory for our people that much closer and that 
much nearer. 

I thank you. 

VICE PRESIDENT R. J. THOMAS, Automobile Workers: Mr. Chairman 
and fellow delegates, the UAW-CIO has had many conferences and conven- 
tions, and in those conferences and conventions we have pretty generally 
passed resolutions for the rolling back of food costs and for a general roll 
back. 

In my humble opinion, that rollback has been a success—in fact, I have 
been rolled back so often that my heels are getting round in trying to get a 
rollback. 

I happen to be one of those individuals who sat on the War Labor Board 
when the Little Steel decision was handed down and voted against that 
decision for the reasons as previously stated, that any formula set up to 
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give percentage wage increases does put a wage structure more out of line 
than it was before. It is especially true in broadening the wage differentials 
between the workers of the South and the workers of the North and between 
those workers receiving substandard wages, and those workers who are re- 
ceiving top wages. 

I am also in favor of the resolution for a new wage policy for the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations due to the fact that in my opinion prac- 
tically everybody admits that the Little Steel formula is unworkable—yes, 
even the War Labor Board itself. 

I have had several cases recently before that War Labor Board, one case 
from a plant in Muskegon, Mich., where we and the management had agreed 
by collective bargaining that the workers should be granted a wage increase, 
and that that wage increase granted the workers would come out of.the 
profits of the corporation. That particular agreement was turned down by 
the War Labor Board because they claimed that it would be an inflationary 
measure and tend to put the price structure out of line, after, mind you, man- 
agement had agreed that the increased wages of those workers would come 
out of the profits. 

I fail to understand if the workers received more of those profits how it 
would tend to create inflation in this country any more so than if manage- 
ment was able to absorb those additional profits. 

We had another case in the city of Jamestown, N. Y., where a minimum 
wage figure has been set up there, and below that figure wages are called 
substandard wages. Our union and management in that particular plant, 
even going under most of our other contracts over this country, camé to an 
agreement that 55 cents an hour should be the minimum wage standard in 
that plant. That case was also taken to the War Labor Board and the War 
Labor Board said no, that 45 cents should be the minimum wage, which was 
beneath the figure as set up as a substandard wage in that particular area. 

I say to you when there are those who talk about war workers receiving 
high wages in this country, those individuals do not know what they are talk- 
ing about when they compare those wages with the increase in the cost of 
living. 

In the particular plant I worked in for a good many years, that plant 
used to build automobile bodies, and they were among those who paid, as 
many other shops in our industry, due to the fact they were more skilled 
workers, the highest average wage in the industry. Today those very same 
workers are working in the plant for less wages than they worked for before 
Pearl Harbor. 

Why is that? That is due to the fact that many of our plants have been 
converted from regular production to the building of guns and other acces- 
sories of war that were formerly built in government arsenals where the 
wage scales were lower than in private industry, and as a result of those 
wages set up in the government arsenals our people are receiving less wages 
than they received before. 

Yes, I know, there are those individuals, a very few, who are making 
good wages during this war effort, but I say the average cross section of the 
workers in our particular industry, in relation to the increased cost of living, 
is making a great deal less wages. ; 

Men and women are finding it difficult anymore to keep their home and 
feed their families as they did before this war started. Sure, we should do 
everything we can to support the war effort. That is our No. 1 aim. But 
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in doing that I remember the debates in Congress only a few years ago where 
Congress was debating that we would take all the profits out of war to pre-' 
vent any future wars, but I hear no Congressman today who is discussing 
that problem on that basis. 

We were promised on many occasions—yes, when the Little Steel decision 
was handed down, if you will read the Little Steel decision you will see the 
workers of this country were promised in that decision that the cost of living 
would be stabilized also at that point. We heard Prentiss Brown go on the 
air, and Prentiss Brown told the people of this country also that prices would 
be frozen and rolled back. Yes, I have even heard the President of the United 
States make those statements. But as for me, I have heard those statements 
long enough now that I have become somewhat of a pessimist, where I don’t 
believe prices will be rolled back, at least Congress does not indicate any 
such trend, and I say it is impossible for us with that situation in mind, to 
stick to the wage policy we have had in the past, and I say, “Yes, I recognize 
the dangers of inflation”—and I am not interested in having inflation, because 
I know in any inflationary move—and I don’t have to have the editorials of 
any paper to tell me—that in an inflationary market the workers always pay 
the bill. 

But I do say the workers in this country must have justice and must be 
recognized, and we must have a little more of equality of sacrifice in this 
war in which we, the workers, are, I believe, doing our share and more than 
our share in trying to win. 


Thank you. 


DELEGATE CANNON, Distillery Workers: There has been one angle of 
this question upon which nobody has touched today. That is the argument 
against high wages, as they say. That is the argument of inflation. We are 
told by Congress, by the press, and from the platform that if wages advance 
we are going to have inflation, and unfortunately a great many of our people 
accept the argument that high wages eventually bring on inflation. There 
is no stability to that argument. It is a postulate that we cannot afford to 
accept. If we agree that high wages will bring inflation it means we must 
agree there never will be wages in plenty, that wages must be kept below 
standard to prevent inflation. 

There is no historical precedent that can be advanced to give high wages 
as the cause of inflation. There have been several serious inflations through- 
out history, and I am going to refer to a few of them. 

First, we will take the Mississippi Bubble in the late 1720’s, when John 
Law, a banker, not a wage worker, conceived the idea of capitalizing the 
Mississippi Valley, and he put the idea across in France, and before he was 
through every dollar or every franc in France was invested in the Mississippi 
Bubble, with the result that it exploded after awhile and the deflation that 
followed left France in a state of collapse. 

The next serious inflation period we encountered was that of the Revo- 
lutionary War, when the Continental Congress, without power to tax, at least 
without power to collect taxes, had to request the states to collect taxes 
and hand them over. The state could not do it, and they issued continental 
currency to carry the war to a successful conclusion. Soldiers were paid off 
and business was transacted with continental currency, with no backing. It 
lost its value and went down to two or three cents on the dollar. The sol- 
diers got for their dollar two or three cents. When the war was over and 
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stability restored and commerce in action again, Congress got up their propa- 
’ ganda to pay off the continental debt. In the meantime, they had gone over 
the country and bought up the continental currency at two or three cents on 
the dollar. They had it in their pockets and they got Congress to redeem 
that debt, and this, brother delegates, is the source of many of our early 
American fortunes, the inheritors of which are now afraid high wages will 
bring inflation, and it is better for you to have low wages than to have 
inflation. 

Then we come down to the inflation in Germany in the early 20’s, when 
another government issued currency without responsibility, and finally the 
currency lost its value. 

There was very little wages at the time of the Mississippi Bubble. The 
people were serfs. There were no high wages at the time of the Revolutionary 
War. It was an inflationary financial boom, and there were no high wages in 
Germany after the first World War. It was just inflation of currency by 
those who would reap the benefits, and the entire German nation was brought 
into bankruptcy because of it. 

Then there is another inflation that you should remember, 1929. Nobody 
has ever advanced the idea that that inflation was caused in any respect, 
near or remote, by high wages. It was a Wall Street boom, a stock market 
gone mad, and they sold their securities at ever-increasing prices, and when 
that boom was over there had been $50,000,000,000.00 more paid for those 
securities than when the boom started, and nobody has ever told us where 
that $50,000,000,000.00 went to. It wasn’t in the hands of the people, it 
wasn’t in the hands of the small business men who invested everything they 
had in it, and it surely wasn’t in the pockets of the wage workers who went 
through the deflation starting in 1929 and going ahead until the New Deal 
brought them out of it. It wasn’t high wages, it was high finance, it was 
finance gone mad. 

And now when they tell you if you have high wages you will have infla- 
tion they have no precedent to refer to. Higher prices may bring on inflation. 
They say that if you have high wages prices will go up. Why not prevent the 
prices from going up? Why not compel the merchants to sell their products 
at fair prices? 

What is inflation? Inflation is that condition when the stomachs of the 
workers of the country get a few of the wrinkles out of them. That is in- 
flation. 

In carrying this resolution into effeet—and I haven’t any doubt of the 
ability of our officers to make a good job of it—don’t let them steer it to one 
side on the threat of inflation, but let them stop inflation by stopping the 
increase in prices, and if my work and your work is worth more money, then 
we are entitled to more money, but don’t let us pay two or three prices for 
the articles we have to live on, prices that we should not pay. 

In Louisville within two or three months potatoes were 20 cents a 
pound. That is inflation. Cucumbers were 25 cents each. A head of cabbage 
the size of an orange was 36 cents. Those are the things that bring inflation 
—runaway prices, not runaway wages. 

I hope, and I haven‘t any doubt but that this Executive Board of ours 
that is to carry this matter into effect will realize it is not high wages but 
high prices, and that the inflation we have had was not so much from high 
prices across the counter, but from higher prices across the counting table, 
stocks and bonds, in a mad runaway that drags the currency of the country 
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out of the pockets of the people and puts it in the hands of the financiers, and 
then when inflation comes they have the money and the people have star- 
vation. 

DELEGATE ROBINSON, Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers: Mr. Chair- 
man and fellow delegates, I rise in support of the motion to adopt this reso- 
lution. This resolution is very timely. At a time in our nation when our 
fighting forces are about to start on that last great drive to destroy the 
forces of fascism, it is necessary that we have in this country an economy 
that will mobilize all of the forces within the nation, an economy that will 
permit the workers of the nation to give their fullest productive effort, an 
economy that will bring into the treasury of the United States the necessary 
revenue in order to fully prosecute the war, to bring about a condition where 
we can, with the tools that we now have at hand, with the opportunities that 
now present themselves, with the results of this meeting that has just been 
held in Moscow, where an agreement has been reached on the early destruc- 
tion of our enemies, and where understandings have been reached wherein 
we can bring about a world economy as a result of the destruction of the 
fascist forces that will lay the basis for the ending of all wars. 

It is very timely that we should say to the Government of the United 
States, to those who are charged with the responsibility of carrying through 
this war to a successful conclusion, that the present economic conditions in 
the country are not so aligned that we can bring the war to an early con- 
clusion. 

It is therefore important that this resolution be adopted by this conven- 
tion and that all of us join together in seeing to it that it is made effective. 

To years ago a program was outlined by CIO, a program that conformed 
with the seven-point economy program outlined by our Commander-in-Chief. 
Had that full program been put into effect with the same vigor and the same 
enthusiasm that the program relative to wage stabilization has been put into 
effect today, our economy would be such that the speedy ending of the war 
would be a foregone conclusion. 

Unfortunately, there has only been one phase of that seven-point pro- 
gram that has been treated in any responsible way, and that is the phase 
of it that deals with wage stabilization, and because all of the points are so 
closely integrated, so interwoven, the fact that one phase of it has been taken 
care of in a way that might have worked out, had the rest of it been made 
effective, we now find our whole economy out of balance, and we find those 
who are giving their all in the productive effort of this nation faced with a 
condition wherein they do not have the goods, the food, the necessary cloth- 
ing, the necessary medical treatment in order that they can give the last 
bit of energy that is so necessary in bringing an end to this war. 

We find that the Little Steel formula has proven to the workers of this 
nation that it is not a practical way in which to carry out that phase of 
the entire stabilization program. We find that the whole formula that has 
been adopted by the National War Labor Board works just in reverse, and 
that now we must call upon our government to change that formula and to 
put the real emphasis on the other points of the overall economic program, 
so that we can bring into adjustment now the wage question with the other 
factors in our economy, and not at this time permit this great nation of ours 
to be placed in jeopardy because of the greedy interests of a few who fear 
not the war so much as they fear the peace, who fear that if real price 
stabilization can be accomplished at this time the workers will wonder after 
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the war is over why there cannot be a production of goods so that all of us 
will be able to live in decency, and all of us will be able to have a real stand- 
ard of living. They fear not the loss of lives of American boys as much as 
they fear a condition coming about where they will not be able to exploit the 
workers, to get out of the workers the last bit of blood and sweat in order 
that they can clip more coupons at the end of the year. 

We find that the tax program in this country has been one that is taking 
away from the government and from the people the ability that they have in 
order to carry this nation to victory. We find that the tax program is break- 
ing down the morale of the American worker. We find the American worker 
- asking why every pay check that he receives has a substantial tax taken 
from it, when at the same time the same Congress that passed the tax legis- 
lation says to all of the workers in this country that the incentive of those 
who make so much money will be destroyed if they require them to share 
somewhat in the sacrifice of the war by establishing a salary level of $25,- 
000.00 a year. 

The workers in this nation cannot reconcile the one argument with the 
other. They feel that they must at least have bread and meat in order to 
have the incentive and the ability necessary to produce for the winning of 
the war. 

The industry in which our union has jurisdiction is one of the most vital 
—yes, I should say the most vital. I have heard President Thomas talk of 
his great Automobile Workers, but I just want to point out that the million 
members he has working in the automobile industry could not be able to 
complete a single automobile if it were not for the work done by the mem- 
bers of the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers’ Union. The same thing applies 
to practically every industry, and we find in this industry the big mining 
companies making more money at this time than at any other previous period 
in history. They made money in 1929, yes, plenty of it. They made money 
during the last war, but they are now topping their all-time highs. 

At the same time they are going down to the Congress of the United 
States and asking that they get special consideration in a tax program, so 
that they can get a cut even lower than the other corporations of this coun- 
try for the depletion of their industry. We find them in the vanguard of 
those who would like to see the war last a long time. They are mad at the 
President of the United States because he insisted that the prices of heavy 
commodities be stabilized at a certain figure. They think that they should 
have the opportunity during this war to have copper at 28 or 32 cents a 
pound, when, while it is pegged at 12 cents per pound today, they are mak- 
ing an all-time high in the profits for their corporation. They are doing 
everything they can to see to it that they get the last bit of profit that they 
can out of the war effort, and they are doing it at the expense of the war 
effort. They are doing it in a way that the workers in the industry are so 
discouraged and so disgusted that they have left the industry by the thou- 
sands. 

Twice during the past eighteen months the War Department has had to 
furlough men from the services in order to have enough men working in the 
mines to carry on even the amount of production that we are getting out 
at the present time. The men say it is better that they go to some other war 
industry where they can make some more money. They say they are still 
doing their patriotic duty, but that these corporations are not considerate 
and that they will fight at every point of the road a program of really taking 
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care of the manpower situation by paying adequate wages, by paying wages 
comparable with the other industries. 

The National War Labor Board stated in a decision a year ago covering 
the major portion of the miners in the West, that they would grant them a 
dollar a day wage increase, and they admitted in that decision that the 
wages of the miners and the smelter men of the West are still substandard 
as they relate to the wages in other industries. And yet with this great 
migration of labor as a result of that one single factor in the most important 
industry as it relates to the war effort, we find no one, the National War 
Labor Board or no one else, in a position at this time to adjust that situation. 

Therefore, this section of the resolution dealing with having sound col- 
lective bargaining, dealing with the question of having equalization of wages 
will create a condition wherein the workers in one industry, skilled in that 
type of work, will not seek to leave the industry in order that they can get 
enough money in the other industry to meet a little better their everyday 
needs. 

So this resolution is today a basis for the solution in a large measure 
of the manpower problem—and the Lord knows, we must solve the man- 
power problem, we, the workers in this country, because nobody else is 
solving it, and as a result of their failure to solve the manpower problem we 
find the threat of a National Service Act, and those of you who have studied 
what happens in those other countries where they have a National Service 
Act, will know that we cannot afford to have that type of legislation enacted 
in this country. 

Today people who have never shown any interest in the living conditions 
or in increased wages for the workers are finding themselves in a position 
wherein they are suggesting that the workers should have more money. 
People who, when we had war over collective bargaining, refused at every 
juncture to give wage increases, are now being very liberal in their attitude 
of offering wage increases. They feel that in so doing they are going to cre- 
ate a condition in the minds of the workers that will reflect against the pres- 
ent administration in Washington, that will reflect against our Commander- 
in-Chief, and that they will hold him responsible for their suffering because 
of inadequate wages, rather than the people who are responsible. 

The people who are in favor of a long war, the people who are fighting 
against subsidies, the people who are fighting normally against any wage 
increase, those people, through the Congressmen that were elected at the 
last election, have been able to prevent any real stabilization throughout 
this nation, and those people are actually today trying to crowd the war 
off the front pages of the paper with news of strikes, wage demands on 
the part of the workers, to make it appear that the workers in this country 
are very unjust and unpatriotic in asking that there be a real stabilization 
of wages throughout the country, a real stabilization of all the factors neces- 
sary in our war effort. 

There is a very dangerous trend, a trend that must be met by the people 
who will suffer most if it is not met, and that is we working people. This 
organization of CIO and the leadership that has been given this organization 
by our president, Philip Murray, for the past two years in this special field 
has been one of the most outstanding contributions to the win-the-war pro- 
gram of our organization, and the win-the-war program for our nation. He 
has pointed out, day in and day out, the necessity for all of us working to- 
gether in the CIO program for an all-out stabilization. I think perhaps many 
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of us have failed him, and now that we are faced with this crisis, a real crisis 
in this country where CIO must again establish its leadership as it has in the 
past, each and every one of us must accept our full responsibility in seeing 
to it that our membership understands the problems of today, that they are 
not confused by the theme song of Lewis, by the agitation that there is for 
strikes today, and that they will carry out our program of no strikes, and 
that they will fight with CIO in a real effort to stabilize prices, and if possible 
to roll them back. 

If we carry this program as embraced in this resolution down to our rank 
and file and then carry the program that I know Sidney Hillman is going to 
surprise you with during this convention, a program of all-out political action, 
I am sure we can do the greatest job in the history of this nation in bringing 
about a real economy, an economy that will first win the war and will first 
bring about the peace, and a peace with conditions contained in it for all of 
the masses of the people not only in this country but all over the world, so 
that future wars will not come to pass. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I should like to occupy but a few minutes of 
your time in endeavoring to express, through the medium of this great con- 
vention, to all of the people throughout the United States of America what 
the purposes and intent of this resolution really are. The resolution has been 
brought to the attention of the convention by the members of your CIO 
Executive Board as a result of an extended canvass of the whole internal 
economic front. Its reasoning is predicated upon a sound and substantial 
study of the many elements and factors which determined its eventual prepa- 
ration and recommendation to this convention. 

I think it was the universal consensus of opinion of all the people through- 
out the country, or at least the overwhelming majority of the people in this 
nation of ours that when our nation became involved in war and blood had 
to be spilled and lives had to be lost, there would be a real equality of sacrifice 
and that no one individual or no group of individuals would take advantage 
of this thing we call a global blood bath to extort profit or to filch money 
from the public pocketbook at the expense of the war effort. 


Records produced and presented to various Congressional committees by 
both the Treasury Department of the United States and the Office of Price 
Administration in the course of Congressional hearings upon the fundamental 
question of taxes reveal the rather astonishing fact that a few people and a 
great many corporations were extracting more profit out of this war and out 
of American industry than has ever been taken out of the public pocketbook 
at any time in the history of the United States. There is something radically 
wrong with an economic situation that permits the development of conditions 
such as that. 


Witness the horrifying examples provided the Congress of the United 
States by the Office of Price Administration only last March, where, in the 
adducing of testimony before a Congressional committee, the duly accredited 
representatives of the Office of Price Administration testified that 61.8 per- 
cent of all families in the United States were making less than $2,500.00 a 
year; 61.8 percent of all the families received in 1942 29.7 percent of. the 
aggregate income of all families, and they bought 38.8 percent of the coun- 
try’s consumer goods and services. Thus, the families receiving less than 
$2,500.00 per year constitute six out of every ten families. They received less 
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than $3.00 out of every $10.00 of the national family income and they spent 
less than $4.00 out of every $10.00 spent by consumers. 

Further, the families receiving less than $2,500.00 in 1942 spent 34.9 per- . 
cent of their incomes for food, whereas those with higher incomes spent only 
15.2 percent of their incomes for food. 

The less than $2,500.00 group was obliged to spend 50 percent of their 
income for food, rent, and household fuel, whereas the higher paid group 
required only 25 percent of their income for these essentials. 

Those families with incomes above $2,500.00 comprising only 38.2 percent 
of the nation’s families in 1942, or 12.7 million families, received 70.3 percent 
of the total income of all families throughout the nation and bought 61.2 per- 
cent of our national goods and services. 

In terms of total expenditures after providing for food, housing and fuel, 
the 20.6 million families with incomes under $2,500.00 spent only 11.6 billion 
dollars for transportation, the doctor, the dentist, education, recreation and 
all other goods and services. On the other hand, the 12.7 million families 
with incomes above $2,500.00 spent nearly double that amount, or 21.4 bil- 
lion dollars for the same purpose. 

That is not a CIO set of statistics. That figure is not derived from any 
statistical study made by CIO, but it is an authoritative set of figures sub- 
mitted to the Congress of the United States by a governmental agency known 
as the Office of Price Administration. It indicates one thing, that rather 
than make effective this program of equality of sacrifice to which all of the 
people, or at least the overwhelming majority of the people wholeheartedly 
subscribe, the reverse, according to these figures, is found to be true. 

Now, let us follow this truth a little further, and we find that the House 
Ways and Means Committee at the moment is giving consideration to. in- 
creased taxation to provide the necessary revenues for the ordinary func- 
tionings of our government and the financing of the war, and in so doing it 
has been suggested by certain special interests seeking definite special privi- 
leges that exemptions among the lower income groups be lowered, and low- 
ered to a point which contemplates the possibility of extracting, through the 
processes of taxation, a figure in money amounting to an additional 10 per- 
cent cut in wages. That is the sort of program that is under consideration 
in the Federal Congress today. 

Let us give a factual description of the individual situation, where the 
individual receives an income of $2,500.00 per year. Many people may have 
the false notion that a family receiving a gross income of $2,500.00 per year 
is pretty well situated. That may have been true before the war, but un- 
fortunately higher living costs and other factors have changed that picture 
so much that, according to testimony adduced before the House Ways and 
Means Committee only two weeks ago by a member of the United Steel- 
workers of America, whose name is Glenn Speelman, and who is employed 
by the Empire Sheet and Tinplate Company of Mansfield, Ohio, he finds him- 
self living under these conditions. He says: : 

“I am married; I have two children. I am a high school graduate and 
I have served three years’ apprenticeship in my trade. My occupation is a 
blooming mill motor inspector’—which, by the way, is a skilled job. “At this 
task I have worked for eight years. My average hourly earnings including 
overtime at the present time is $1.07. My annual estimated income this year 
will be $2,573.11, if I work every available hour, including overtime. 

“My average weekly hours are 45%. My food expenses for this year will 
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be $700.00. This is for the entire family. This figure is low, because through 
the efforts of the local union we have developed a community garden project 
from which our union members grow vegetables for canning purposes. This 
has helped to reduce food expenditures of my family. Certainly no one can 
contend that $700.00 for a family of four is excess spending for food purposes. 

“T estimate clothing expenses for my entire family at $225.00. This 
includes $50.00 for my working clothes. I work in unclean surroundings 
and perform very dangerous work. I must purchase overalls, safety shoes, 
gloves, ete. This clothing expenditure does not include the purchase of any 
new suit of clothes or an overcoat or a winter coat for my wife. However, 
if I purchase a suit under present circumstances it must last me two or three 
years. 

I estimate my rent to be $336.00 per year, which is $28.00 per month. 
My rent is this low because I have been forced to move to the outskirts of 
Mansfield, Ohio, in what might be termed an undesirable locality, in order to 
keep my rent expenses at a minimum. In a more desirable location in the 
city of Mansfield I would be forced to pay $35.00 to $40.00 a month rent for 
the type of house which I now have. 

“The fuel and light expenses of my family will be $205.00 this year. This 
includes nine tons of coal at $9.06 per ton, and gas and electricity at $5.00 
per month. 

“It will cost me about $50.00 for replacement of household equipment. 
This does not include any new furniture other than a bed that I must pur- 
chase for my older boy. It only covers repairs to equipment that we have 
in the house and replacement of some cooking utensils. 

“I have estimated it will cost my family about $140.00 for dental and 
medical care, about $35.00 for medical supplies, $30.00 for tobacco, cigarettes, 
etc., and $19.00 for reading material, such as newspapers and magazines for 
the entire year, and a small item of $20.00 for telephone. The medical ex- 
penses are what we have actually paid out for serious cases when we are 
compelled to go to the doctor. 

“IT have a 1940 Willys-Overland car, and the item I have listed for the 
car of $60.00 is for license, insurance, gasoline, oil, and repairs. Certainly I 
must at least have a car with which to go to my work. 

“I contribute to my church $36.00 per year, $25.00 for the Red Cross, and 
I spend $50.00 per year on so-called recreation. That means one or two pic- 
nics and a moving picture about once every two weeks. 

“My union dues are $12.00 per year. 

“In addition I have insurance which costs me about $122.12. This 
includes my social security. I have paid in taxes in 1943, $55.80 for victory 
tax, $94.80 for withholding tax, and $43.43 on my 1942 income tax, and I have 
purchased $316.00 worth of war bonds under a 10 percent payroll system 
during the war bond drive. 

“My total expenditures for the current year are $2,575.40 and my total 
income is $2,573.11.” 

Now do we need to debate the issue? There is a typical American 
worker with a typical American family. I could take you to hundreds of 
thousands of Glenn Speelmans, scattered all over the United States of Amer- 
ica, people who are in the so-called $2,500.00 brackets. 

What happens to a citizen receiving less than $2,500.00, with family re- 
sponsibilities? What might have happened to Glenn Speelman had he taken 
sick this year, if he had to undergo a major operation, go to the hospital and 
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pay hospital expenses and lose time? He wouldn’t have earned $2,573.11. He 
is not one of the twelve and a half million families who are living in a state 
of approximate comfort and who are not too heavily taxed, and whose obliga- 
tions do not bear down upon them quite so heavily as they do upon Glenn 
Speelman. 

I have in my office statements provided me by hundreds of steelworkers 
who are in these so-called $2,500.00 groupings. Many of them are in more 
difficult circumstances than even Glenn Speelman, who is going to get a 
deficit after working every day this year—at the end of the year he is going 
to be $2.39 in the hole, after working every day. 

I contend these millions of Glenn Speelmans are not getting a fair break. 
It was never intended, so far as I have been able to understand the intents 
of government, that men with families such as Glenn Speelman should be 
_required to make this kind of a sacrifice whilst other substantial segments 
of the national population are deriving extraordinary profits out of the war. 

Oh, there has been presented to you the story of the list of some 323 
separate industrial and manufacturing enterprises who for the first six 
months of the present year extracted profits out of American industry to 
the tune of six and a half billion dollars more than they did for the first 
six months of last year, and that profit, which I consider to be extortionate, 
is not being attacked in the proper way or the equitable way by the Federal 
Congress. There is no disposition on the part of the Federal Congress, so 
far as I am aware, to take any substantial portion of these extortionate 
profits, derived by large corporations, out of their treasuries. 

Well, we get back now to the realm of so-called national wage stabiliza- 
tion. It has been repeated by many of the preceding speakers that wages 
are frozen. Well, for all practical purposes they have been. 

The National War Labor Board is not at fault for the freezing of wages; 
the National War Labor Board is living under a dictum given it by the Con- 
gress of the United States and by directives issued by the President of the 
United States, so that the activities of the National War Labor Board under 
existing circumstances are so circumscribed that they cannot, unless the 
policy is changed, correct any of the abuses from which these millions of 
workers are now suffering. There is only one way to correct them, and that 
is to have these directives changed. That is the only way. 

Our organization is not interested in the promotion of this thing called 
uncontrollable inflation. It is opposed to inflation, it fears the possibility of 
inflation visiting its home, because it has come to regard the dire conse- 
quences that may very well trail in the wake of uncontrollable inflation. That 
is true. 

The policy of this organization has been consistently directed from the 
very beginning against the development of inflation, but despite our best 
efforts, despite our whole-hearted support of the President of the United 
States to make that kind of a plan truly effective, yet the Congress of the 
United States has repeatedly said, “No.” And the procurement divisions of 
the Federal Government in the meantime have paid substantial monetary 
tribute to many of our war contractors, far in excess of the fondest expecta- 
tions of the people who are producing these munitions of war throughout the 
United States of America—and I speak now with particular reference to 
manufacturers. 

The wage policies of the Federal Government are wrong, not only insofar 
as they freeze under these conditions the possibility of American wage: earners 
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adjusting their conditions so as to be able to meet their country’s war needs, 
but to maintain their families in a state of health and decency, maintain the 
workers’ morale to a point, and their health to a point, where they will be 
able to report daily to their respective occupations and trades and produce 
the necessary goods to keep the war going on. 

The present national wage policy of the American government is definitely 
impairing the efficiency of the American workers, and it continues to do so. 

The remedy has to be found to correct the abuses that have grown out 
of this situation, and that remedy is provided in the resolution which has 
this afternoon been presented to this great national convention. 

There is no desire on the part of the CIO or any one of its millions of 
members to derive any kind of special privilege out of this situation in which 
our country now finds itself. All that they want is enough food to provide 
the necessary nutrition to keep them going, enough clothing, enough medicine, 
enough medical care, and a little home to protect and shelter both them and 
their families. There is nothing in that sort of a program which contem- 
plates extortion or prosecutes selfish interests. It is merely a desire, as ex- 
pressed in this resolution, on the part of the CIO to get out of this economy 
of ours something approximating a square deal, a reasonably fair deal. 

As for other phases of the national wage situation, other speakers have 
dwelled upon them, but it may be well in passing to remind you that in 
industry such as the great steel industry approximately 61 percent of all the 
workers employed in that basic industry have had their wages absolutely 
and positively frozen for the past two years, two years next February, when 
they got an increase of 5% cents per hour. Well, the remaining 39 percent 
have derived some partial benefits out of increased productivity. The industry 
was producing at a rate of approximately 61,000,000 tons of steel in the year 
1939. The approximate production of steel for the United States for the 
present year will reach a total of about 96 to 98 million tons, reflecting a 
very substantial increase in the amount of steel produced in that industry, 
with 100,000 less workers employed in the basic steel industry than were 
employed in that industry four years ago. 

It records the tremendous effort that is being put forth by those workers 
to increase production, and as a result of their concerted effort and their 
vigor and their energy, they have brought this production up to an all-time 
record, and yet 61 percent of all the men and women employed in that 
industry have received no benefit whatever out of their increased energy 
and their increased efforts and their increased productivity. 

There are situations which have developed in certain of the manufacturing 
establishments throughout the nation that have brought about discrimina- 
tions. I had an opportunity to speak to a committee representing a small 
steel plant from the north side of the city of Pittsburgh just about two weeks 
ago, a committee of fifteen men who had been employed at this particular 
plant for a period of eleven years. Their wages ranged from 78 cents per 
hour to a maximum of $1.23 per hour. Since the war started the number of 
employes in this particular plant has trebled. They have brought I think 
about a thousand women into the plant. Of course, none of the women had 
any prior experience in working in a steel plant. They were employed on a 
piecework basis, the result being that under present-day conditions the women 
employed in that plant, who had only been there for a period of seven or eight 
months, never worked in industry before in their lives, are receiving an aver- 
age of $13.00 per day, and these fifteen men were receiving wages ranging 
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from $6.24 per day to a top wage of something less than $10.00 per day. 

There are the discriminations, the practical discriminations that create 
discontent, cause misunderstanding, and ofttimes cause stoppages of work 
at many of the plants throughout the country. And those 1,800 men em- 
ployed in that plant, whose wages are fixed, and for whom we can secure no 
relief under present national wage stabilization policies, are compelled under 
war manpower freezing regulations to remain on their jobs there, and they 
cannot go elsewhere to find better jobs where their energies can be applied 
to help the war to a greater degree than in the present positions they now 
occupy, nor can they improve the position of their families because conditions 
are such that without a certificate from the War Manpower Commission 
they are frozen completely at their present occupations. 

Those are just a few of the conditions under which our people live and 
about which they complain. The sum and substance of the matter can be 
summed up in this—American wage earners,’ by and large, are not getting 
enough money to provide proper sustenance and meet their ordinary war 
obligations. They need wage adjustments, they need to be free from the 
shackles of the present national wage stabilization policy of the government 
of the United States, they want to enjoy a little more collective bargaining 
than they now enjoy, they want to enjoy the right to adjust inequities and 
inequalities and adjust their grievances in a regular fashion as set forth in 
their collective bargaining contracts without interference. They believe that 
they are entitled to enjoy these rudiments, these fundamentals that have 
been established in American industry on down through the years. 

As a matter of fact, during the last war no directive was ever issued 
by the Federal Government which sought to restrain the operation of a 
grievance committee in the correction of abuses or the correction of inequali- 
ties. This is the first time to my own individual knowledge that the United 
States has ever undertaken the responsibility of regulating through the 
medium of a National War Labor Board the working conditions of 55,000,000 
workers. Now, that is an impossible thing. 

No Board that has ever been created within the mind of man has ever 
been able to do that and do it efficiently and do it on a practical basis. It is 
just a practical and physical impossibility. Some leeway must be conceded; 
the employe in the organization with whom he has a collective bargaining 
contract should be privileged the right to enjoy these ordinary collective 
bargaining rights. 

I cannot conceive—and I frankly confess, under our present policy of 
national wage stabilization, maintaining the status, the peaceful status of 
all the workers throughout the United States of America and preventing 
disruption and local strikes and local stoppages while we have a national 
board in the city of Washington attempting to do the impossible, attempting. 
to regulate the working lives of 55,000,000 workers. 

I tell you frankly it cannot be done. I have a great admiration for the 
members of the Board. I have never been found to castigate the members 
of the Board, I have an appreciation of the very heavy responsibilities devolv- 
ing upon them and their method of approach to the solution of those prob- 
lems. I am also conscious of the fact the Board’s effort to adjust these situa- 
tions is limited not alone by the legislation of last October, but by the direc- 
tives of the President himself in the last few months. 

There must be a correction of those abuses, and we seek the only logical 
constructive solution of the entire problem in the resolution now under con- 
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sideration before this convention. I am quite sure that it reflects the opin- 
ions of the overwhelming majority of all workers, not only affiliated with the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, but other labor organizations as well. 
And the resolution bespeaks the unanimous support of all the delegates at- 
tending our convention. 

The resolution was adopted by the unanimous rising vote of the delegates 
attending the convention. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: Our next resolution is one the 
committee is reporting out, and which is not included in the printed pamphlet 
you have. 


Resolution No. 45 


WAGE ADJUSTMENTS IN THE MINE AND RAIL INDUSTRIES 


The wage program which has been formulated during the course of this 
convention is aimed at solving the wage problems of all American workers 
in our present war economy. The adjustments in national wage policy called 
for by the delegates at this convention offer direct and immediate answers 
in the present difficulties in the mining and railway industries. In placing 
this program before the Nation the CIO rallies to the support of the just 
demands of the rail and mine workers and at the same time points the way 
to a successful drive for the achievement of those demands in a manner best 
calculated to promote the welfare of labor and the best interests of the war 
effort in which labor is so vitally concerned. The CIO calls upon the leaders 
and members of the valiant railway unions as well as the coal miners to join 
in the drive to bring about a realistic revision of the outworn national wage 
policy while continuing without interruption the flow of planes and tanks and 
guns and food needed by the fighting men on the battlefronts. 


Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 
The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 
(Secretary Carey in the chair.) 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: The next resolution is alsc 
one to be reported by the committee which is not in the printed pamphlet. 


Resolution No. 46 


THE UNITED NATIONS’ CONFERENCE 


The convention of the CIO hails the inspiring decisions of the historic 
Moscow conference. This conference of the representatives of the United 
States, Great Britain and the Soviet Union and China confirms again that 
we are joined in a people’s war of liberation; it demonstrates the lasting 
unity of the United Nations and lays the basis for speedy victory over the 
enemies of the United Nations. 

We recognize our great responsibilities in backing up the decisions of 
the Moscow conference which are aimed at “hastening the end of the war” 
and to “continue the present close collaboration and cooperation in the con- 
duct of the war into the period following the end of hositilies” in order that 
“peace can be maintained and the political, economic and social welfare of 
the peoples be fully promoted.” 

We pledge all our strength in support of these decisions and will stand 
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united with all other citizens behind our Commander-in-Chief in order that 
America may honor its sacred obligations. 

We salute the leadership of President Roosevelt which has enabled our 
country to carry forward the nation’s greatest traditions by joining with our 
Allies in adopting policies in the interest of the peoples of the world. 

Copies of this resolution should be forwarded to President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Secretary of State Cordell Hull, Prime Minister Winston Churchill, 
and Premier Joseph Stalin and Generalissimo Chiang Kai Shek. 


Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 
The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 


Resolution No. 12 
DISMISSAL WAGES 


WHEREAS, Many men and women now working in the mills, factories, 
offices, business establishments and mines may be disemployed after cessation 
of hostilities and during the period of conversion of American industry to pro- 
duction of peacetime goods; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the executive officers of the CIO demand of the 
various procurement agencies of the federal government that there be incor- 
porated in war contracts a provision for the payment to employes of dis- 
missal wages when they become disemployed following the cessation of hos- 
tilities or through the termination of employment because of the application 
of seniority rights on behalf of the returning members of the armed forces 
or because of loss of jobs due to production cut-backs; and 

(2) The CIO recommends to its various CIO affiliated unions that an 
attempt be made to include protective clauses calling for dismissal wages in 
all collective bargaining contracts. 


Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 
The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 


Resolution No. 15 
CIO PROGRAM FOR SERVICEMEN 


WHEREAS, (1) Only good jobs and opportunity will satisfy returning 
servicemen and those in the merchant marine, and without full employment, 
these cannot be achieved; : 

(2) In addition, veterans and those in the merchant marine will deserve 
and require special programs to help them readjust to civilian life; 

(3) With proper opportunity, servicemen will make a tremendous con- 
tribution to the nation’s progress, but lacking it they may follow false leaders 
who would undermine democracy; 

(4) Men and women will wish to be released from the service as soon as 
military requirements permit; 

(5) Retaining them in service to prevent unemployment would be waste- 
ful compared with constructive employment in civilian work; 

(6) Many veterans will wish to continue their education but will be dis- 
satisfied with schools for immature young people; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That (1) The CIO convention endorses efforts to enlist the 
support of servicemen for our postwar program so that full employment may 
be achieved; 

(2) We urge immediate preparation of demobilization plans by the ap- 
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propriate federal agencies to meet whatever situation may accompany peace 
so that the return of servicemen and those in the merchant marine to civilian 
life may be speeded; 

(3) We endorse the widespread policy of CIO unions to include in agree- 
ments provisions protecting the seniority and positions of workers in military 
service and those in the merchant marine; 

(4) We support, and call upon Congress to enact now the program sub- 
mitted by President Roosevelt providing for the expenditure of one billion 
dollars for a well-planned federal educational program to help veterans and 
those in the merchant marine get the kind of education they need; 

(5) Disabled veterans and seamen should be protected by regular allow- 
ances for themselves, and their dependents, training benefits and special con- 
sideration in employment; 

(6) We support full protection for dependents of servicemen and seamen 
killed or incapacitated in the war, including an education for minor de- 
pendents; ; 

(7) It is jobs which the servicemen and the members of the merchant 
marine will want when they return to civilian life. The CIO pledges that it 
will direct all of its energy to this task. The servicemen and seamen should 
be protected so that following their demobilization and until they obtain 
regular employment they should be given the same pay which they received in 


the service. 


Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 
The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 


Resolution No. 24 


CHILD CARE 


WHEREAS, (1) Some two million more workers will be needed in the 
war industries during the coming year; 

(2) Women are the greatest untapped source of labor supply; 

(3) As many as 50 percent of the workers now in industry are women; 

(4) Many of these employed women have children under 16; 

(5) Juvenile delinquency has increased 9 percent in 1941 and 10 percent 
in 1942; 

(6) The drafting of fathers is forcing many more mothers of young chil- 
dren to take jobs; 

(7) Children are our most important national resource; now, therefore, 
be it 

RESOLVED, (1) The CIO support legislation which would permit the 
Federal Works Agency, now administering funds for child care, to advise and 
assist in the development of the child-care program; 

(2) The CIO support the idea of a child-care and feeding program as a 
permanent part of our educational program; 

(3) The administration ruling allowing only 50 percent of the cost of 
operation of projects to be met with federal funds be substituted by a ruling 
that federal funds can be used to meet all costs except food; 

(4) Fees be set to cover the cost of food only so that all employed mothers 
can make use of child-care facilities; 

(5) The administrative ruling limiting use of federal funds to provision 
for children from 2 to 16 be changed to permit establishment of facilities to 
care for infants where necessary. 
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Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 
The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 


Resolution No. 10 
LABOR UNITY 


WHEREAS, (1) The unity of American labor is the cornerstone of any 
firm structure of national unity in support of our Commander-in-Chief; 

(2) Labor unity today must encompass first and foremost united action 
in regard to such measures as total war mobilization, economic stabilization, 
manpower, anti-labor legislation, and other economic, legislative and political 
problems; 

(3) The CIO has consistently urged upon the representatives of the AFL 
and the Railroad Brotherhoods that the scope of the work of the Combined 
Labor Victory Committee be expanded and the creation of joint committees 
on a state-wide and local basis be encouraged to establish labor’s leadership 
in rallying the people behind our Commander-in-Chief and our nation’s vic- 
tory; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) The CIO reaffirms its policy of seeking to establish in- 
tensified unity of labor in support of a win-the-war program, embracing such 
vital issues as total war mobilization, economic stabilization, manpower, anti- 
labor legislation, and political action; and 

(2) We shall continue to endeavor to enlist the support of the Railroad 
Brotherhoods and the AFL and of their rank and file membership and local 
leaders behind the policy of unity of action which is so vital to obtain the 
maximum mobilization of our nation behind our Commander-in-Chief and 
assure the effective prosecution of the war to a decisive and victorious con- 
clusion. 

Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 


The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE WILLIAM SENTNER, Electrical, Radio, and Machine 
Workers: Mr. Chairman, I arise in support of this resolution to speak on it 
because in my opinion the content and the carrying out of this resolution is 
one of the most important instruments that can be used by the CIO to give 
guarantee that the entire program of the CIO in the field of politics, legisla- 
tion, and wages, and our support to the Commander-in-Chief in the successful 
prosecution of the war, can be made. 

This resolution assumes, in my opinion, additional importance today be- 
cause, reeently in a convention held by the American Federation of Labor 
there appeared the ganging up of a group of arch-reactionary people within 
the labor movement who, in taking the floor, announced their avowed purpose 
of preventing the establishment of the unity of the American workers behind 
the war effort of our country. I refer to the speeches of no other than “One 
Punch” Hutcheson of the Carpenters and Matthew Woll, that great labor 
leader, and John Frey, that great leader of the metal workers—about five 
thousand of them—who announced their purpose to embrace John L. Lewis 
and to form an unholy alliance within the labor movement to prevent a uni- 
fication of the workers of this country behind the announced program of CIO, 
_and of all working men and women. 

These gentlemen are powerful. It is true, as Philip Murray stated, that 
they pad their per capita tax reports, but let us not underestimate the in- 
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fluence that they hold in the closed cloisters of the Executive Council of a 
great body of American workers for the express purpose of throttling and 
strangling the voice of the membership of the American Federation of Labor. 

Any one of us knows out in the field that the rank and file of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor are not only glad and willing to work but are work- 
ing with the CIO and the membership of the Brotherhoods in almost every 
locality. 

I come from the City of St. Louis, a city of about a million people, that 
has a labor movement, between the AFL and CIO, that represents about’ 
twenty-eight percent of the population of that city. In our city we have been 
able to establish a United Labor Committee, with official representation from 
the AFL, CIO, and Brotherhood organizations that have sat down together for 
now well over two years, and have met problems of the day for the purpose 
of strengthening the unity of the workers in pursuit of giving to our war 
effort the maximum efforts of the workers of our city. — 

We started out by our efforts to defeat such reactionaries as Walter 
Frazer, Republican Congressman from St. Louis; we continued our political 
and legislative work in the past two years, and we decided there had to be 
some form of organic unity in this work. So there was established the United 
Labor Committee, as there is in other places, for the purpose of regularizing 
the collective work of the labor movement in that community. That United 
Labor Movement went out in support of the interests of the workers and 
gathered together the names of 55,000 St. Louis citizens in support of the 
CIO and labor’s program for the rolling back of prices and the control of the 
cost of living. That movement was able to have some impression upon the 
Congress of the United States, when these petitions were presented en 
masse by both Democratic and Republican Congressmen from that city to 
Congress upon its reconvening. That united labor movement spoke not once 
but twice and three times to Congressmen and Senators from that district 
during their so-called vacation at home. Believe you me, the United Labor 
Committee, because it was united, did not let the Congressmen and Senators 
from our district get a vacation when they got home. They were sitting in 
hotel rooms, in meeting places, attending union meetings with delegations 
of anywhere from twelve to fifty AFL, CIO, and Brotherhood representa- 
tives to listen to their stories. 

But the thing that is important in this resolution is that the crux of 
establishing the unity of labor lies in the kind of work that we are able to 
do down below—down below in establishing united labor committees for the 
carrying out of these basic foundamental principles and programs that we 
are here adopting. 

And if we do that, the Carpenters’ local union down below and the Car- 
penters’ district councils down below will be giving Bill Hutcheson something 
to think about, and he won’t be able to get on the floor of conventions and 
fuss about how he is going to raid or destroy somebody, because his own 
organization, the men he is supposed to represent, are men who today are 
worrying about jobs, if you please, and while their president speaks about 
destroying, they are wandering the streets because of the lack of construc- 
tion jobs; and if we go to them and go to others in the AFL and the other 
organizations with our hands’ stretched out for the establishment of fraternal 
and working unity, we will be able to strengthen the hands of our national 
officers and President Murray to bring about the kind of unity on top neces- 
sary to carry full weight of the working people in this country, in the halls 
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of Congress, in high places, and, yes, in the coming meetings of the people 
that will decide the peace of the world. 

Yesterday there was announced to the world a fundamental document, 
which a previous resolution which has just been passed has endorsed, a docu- 
ment that laid the fundamental basis for the working out of international 
problems relating to the winning of the war and the winning of the peace. 
There are some people—those I mentioned before—who hope to see in the 
1944 election campaign people elected to leadership of this country who will 
scuttle the necessary effort of our administration to carry out in life what 
is written in these basic documents that have just been given to the world, 
documents that have given hope and have given aspiration, putting before 
the people in every land an instrument by which to join with us in smashing 
aggression and tyranny for all times. 

These people, the Hutchesons, the Wolls, and the rest of their kind, the 
Lewises, hope to confuse labor and split their ranks so we will be unable to 
return to office in 1944 a progressive, hard-hitting, win-the-war, win-the-peace 
administration under the leadership of Franklin D. Roosevelt. That is their 
aim. 

This basic resolution on labor unity is the key for blocking that effort, 
and I know we will hear from Sidney Hillman, and I know we will hear 
from many of our other leaders what job we have to do in the coming year. 

We haven’t much time to spare. I say to each one of you here, we have 
a resolution on labor unity which has its basic appeal to working men and 
women, no matter what labor organization they belong to, and it is something 
we can take back home with us in every state and every community and 
region, and use the instrumentalities at our command to build solid, basic 
unity which will guarantee liberty for the nation and progress and victory 
for the program of CIO. 

The resolution was adopted by the unanimous vote of the convention. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: The committee submits a 
resolution which is not in the printed pamphlet but one which is of extreme 
importance, a resolution on post-war planning. It is as follows: 


Resolution No. 47 


POST-WAR PLANNING 


WHEREAS, The United Nations in war are conquering tyranny abroad, 
the United Nations in peace must conquer unemployment and poverty. 

We have demonstrated in this country during the war that we have the 
knowledge, the skills, the machines and resources to produce a “gold standard 
of living” for every American. This is the objective for which we are now 
fighting and which must be accomplished in the peace; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) This convention commends President Murray for his 
foresight in establishing a CIO Post-War Planning Committee for the purpose 
of developing plans and guiding the organization as it confronts the problems 
of post-war. We commend the work of this Post-War Planning Committee 
and recommend that it continue in its task under the direction of the Execu- 
tive Board and the President of the CIO; 

(2) We must recognize that it is essential today to lay the basis of 
plans for our post-war period to meet the aspirations of the people for the 
post-war. 
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(3) The essentials which must be assured to everyone in the peace are: 

A job at union wages, or a farm, business, or profession that pays. 

A well-built convenient home decently furnished. 

Good food, clothing, and medical care. 

Good schooling for children with an equal chance for a healthy and 
happy growth. : : 

An income through social insurance in case of sickness, old age, early 
death of the wage earner, or unemployment. 

The guarantee of the right of every worker to join a union of his own 
choosing and to enjoy the benefits of collective bargaining. 

(4) Victory in the peace involves the accompaniment of these ends and 
it is the task and responsibility of labor to see that it does not become merely 
a pious slogan. : 


Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 
The motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Delegate Brophy. 


DELEGATE BROPHY: The resolution which has just been read to you, 
along with the report of President Murray, dealing with post-war planning, 
presents to us in broad outline, a program which we must be concerned with 
in the coming months if we are to face up to the responsibilities of the post- 
war period. 

Men and women in our great production plants who are concerned with 
the problem of supplying the fighting fronts, at times do give thought to 
what will follow the close of the war. Will there be full job opportunity at 
good wages under union conditions? Even our men who are on the several 
fighting fronts throughout the world, insofar as they give thought to the 
future, are concerned with the question, what after the war? 

And, it seems to me, it comes with wisdom and judgment on the part 
of this convention that it has given some thought to this problem of post- 
war planning. We do have much thinking to do if we are to face up to 
our job. 

At the present time government bodies are now making decisions which 
a year or two from now may bring terrific unemployment, wage cuts, idle 
machines and strengthening of monopolies, or, on the other hand, full use 
of our resources, full employment, good wages, social security for those who 
need these things. 

And as we go right on into this problem and recognize its importance 
we will see that there is a time and occasion when we must express ourselves 
on these public problems that relate to the future. Consider, for example, 
the $23,000,000,000.00 worth of government owned plants and equipment 
referred to in the report of others and in the president’s report. Are these 
to be idle after the war? Will they be sold in such a way as to strengthen 
the economic grip of huge corporations? Will there be unemployment in the 
older industrial centers while the new plants in low-wage areas operate? 

Shall the nation, through its tremendous capacities to produce, raise the 
levels of living half again as high as in 1940, which even the Department of 
Commerce says is possible, or will the United States be unprepared for peace, 
as it was for war? 

Will it let thousands of business men who led us into the depression in 
the years of 1929 to 1932 lead us into a similar disaster again? 
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What has been said here in this convention and in President Murray’s 
report and in the resolution that has been submitted to you is that we are 
going to take care of this problem, that we are going to give our boys who 
return from the fighting fronts their opportunity to life and labor and a decent 
standard of living, and also give those who are serving the factories and the 
transportation lines of the country an assurance of well-being after the war. 

We will need to give considerable thought and attention to this problem 
if we are to have a thoroughly organized plan to submit not only to our 
people but to the American people, and it seems to me that in the various 
state council conventions as they-meet during the coming year, they will 
have to give consideration to this question of post-war planning in order that 
they may not only be prepared to understand the necessity for a well-for- 
mulated plan, but also to bring to the attention of the general public the 
importance of winning not only the war but winning the peace with a plan 
that will bring well-being to all mankind. 

The CIO has met every great challenge with a program and a plan and 
a leadership. This convention has initiated in broad outline a plan as pre- 
sented through its leaders, the urgent need for carrying forward this new 
program, this new gold standard of well-being and good living which we can 
attain, providing we organize and go forward to a social order that is ours 
and is the only thing that justifies the great struggle and sacrifice of our 
sons and brothers. 

I am sure that a year from now at the next convention of the CIO we 
will bring to this body an assurance and a conviction of the masses of the 
workers and the citizenship generally that we are going to have the kind 
of social order that will give security and well-being to the workers and all 
the citizenship of this great country. 


DELEGATE SELLY, American Communications Association: I rise in 
support of the resolution, and I think it is just another of the many indica- 
tions we have had in the course of this convention of the foresight and vision 
of President Murray. 

On the question of post-war planning there are many different agencies 
which are projecting plans for the future. Unlike many of them who project 
post-war planning for the purpose of diverting our attention from the imme- 
diate problem of winning the war, President Murray places this principle in 
its proper text. 

We have before us a resolution which recognizes that the first job is the 
hastening of the end of the war, and along with it the setting up of that 
machinery which will guarantee the proper kind of peace. 

I want to comment on the similarity, the startling similarity between 
the presentation of this problem by the CIO and the declaration that ap- 
peared as part of the historic Moscow Conference. It may be that we are so 
close to that conference that we cannot fully appreciate its momentous im- 
portance. It is my own conviction that on every subject which arises before 
this convention and which is concerned with the successful prosecution of 
the war, we will have occasion to refer again and again to the importance and 
the significance of the Moscow Conference. 

As a case in point, let me read what the Moscow Conference had to say 
on the question of post-war planning. I am quoting: 

“Second only to the importance of hastening the end of the war was the 
recognition by the three governments that it was essential in their own 
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national interests and in the interest of all peace-loving nations to continue 
the present close collaboration and cooperation in the conduct of the war 
into the period following the end of hostilities, and that only in this way 
could peace be maintained, and the political, economic, and social welfare of 
their peoples fully promoted.” 

I think that in passing this resolution CIO is once again giving leader- 
ship to the American people in a recognition of the proper way in which to 
consider all of the problems confronting us, and I think that once again 
we owe a debt of gratitude to the president of our organization for recogniz- 
ing the problems and putting it in its proper text. 

The motion to adopt the resolution was carried by unanimous vote of the 
convention. 


(President Murray in the chair.) 
Resolution No. 5 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


WHEREAS, (1) Bills have been introduced in the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States Congress by Senators Wagner, Murray 
and Representative Dingell which provide for an improved program of social 
security; 

(2) These bills expand the scope of and provide for increased benefits 
for unemployment compensation which would be placed on a Federal basis, 
old-age security, permanent disability, and for a program of health insurance 
which meet immediate needs in addition to making provision for the post- 
war period; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) This convention endorses wholeheartedly the benefit 
program incorporated in the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill; 

(2) It calls upon Congress to incorporate in the presently pending tax 
legislation the provisions of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill with appropriate 
changes to provide for an equitable allocation of the increased cost between 
the employes, the employers, and the government. 


Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the penckaiien. 
The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE VAN BITTNER, Steelworkers: This is one of the most 
important subjects that the Congress of Industrial Organizations and the 
people of this country have before them—Social Security. To me that means 
just what it says: Social security for all the people of America. That is why 
we bring this resolution before this convention and that is why we heartily 
endorse the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Social Security Bill so far as its benefits 
are concerned. 

So far as the allocation of the funds is concerned that is a matter that the 
representatives of your organization and your officers will do everything in 
their power to have Congress distribute the cost of social security on an 
equitable basis. I had many conferences during the past year with Senator 
Wagner, and I think we were fortunate in getting him to introduce this very 
important social security legislation. He has given the matter more study 
than any other individual in Congress, and, as we all know, he is the father 
of many measures in the interest of labor and the common people. He told 
me he was going to make this the supreme effort of his life, to have this social 
security legislation enacted at the very earliest possible time. 
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We are going to have a terrific fight in this country to pass this legisla- 
tion. We have heard much of the Beveridge plan that has been introduced 
in Great Britain, and I say to you that the social security plan provided 
under the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill is much more far-reaching and much 
more beneficial to all the people than is even the Beveridge plan. It is the 
most far-seeing and has the greatest benefits and is the most all-embracing 
social security program that has ever been introduced in any country up to 
the present time. 

Your Committee on Social Security has sent out much literature on this 
subject and we expect to continue to do so and keep our membership and our 
unions informed as to the progress of this legislation. 

I might say this is one piece of legislation that the American Federation 
of Labor has joined wholeheartedly with the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations in attempting to have passed during the present session of Congress. 

So let us study this social security legislation, let us think and act social 
security and let us demand that Congress enact this bill. 

The motion to adopt the report of the committee was carried by unani- 
mous vote. 


COMMITTEES TO ESCORT CONVENTION SPEAKERS 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Tomorrow morning at about 11:30 o’clock 
the Vice President of the United States will address the convention. The 
Chair would like to take advantage of this opportunity to read the names 
of the following committee to call upon the Vice President and his party 
at 11 o’clock tomorrow: President R. J. Thomas of the United Automobile 
Workers, Van A. Bittner of the Steelworkers, A. J. Fitzgerald of the United 
Electrical Workers, Sam Hogan of the National Marine Engineers Beneficial 
Association, Lewis Merrill of the United Office and Professional Workers, 
Joe Froesch of the Federation of Glass Workers, Emmett Conarty of the Oil 
Workers’ International Union, Sam Wolchok of the United Retail, Wholesale 
and Department Store Employes, and Charles Weinstein of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers. 

Tomorrow afternoon Mrs. Roosevelt will address the convention. The 
following reception committee has been appointed to escort her to thé conven- 
tion hall: Emil Rieve, president of the Textile Workers’ Union; Clinton S. 
Golden of the Steelworkers, Abram Flaxer of the State, County and Municipal 
Workers, Anthony Esposito of the Paper, Novelty and Toy Workers’ Inter- 
national Union; Grant Oakes of the Farm Equipment Workers, George Addes 
of the United Automobile Workers, Julius Emspak of the United Electrical 
and Radio Workers, and Eleanor Nelson of the United Federal Workers of 
America. This committee will call upon Mrs. Roosevelt at about 2:30 o’clock 
and escort her to the platform at about 2:45 o’clock tomorrow afternoon. 

Tonight we will have one of the highlights of the CIO convention. It has 
been designated as Army Night. All the delegates, the visitors and their 
friends are asked to be here promptly at 8 o’clock. The entertainment will 
be educational, and I think it will be enjoyed by all who participate. We 
will have restricted films of the Army as well as hearing the actual experi- 
ences of some of the combat veterans, members of the CIO, and others. The 
president of CIO will broadcast over a national hook-up from this platform 
during the meeting. 

Opportunity was given for announcements, and at 5 o’clock p. m. the 
convention was adjourned to 9:30 o’clock, Wednesday morning, November 3, 
1943. 
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THIRD DAY—WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 


The convention was called to order at 9:30 o’clock by President Murray. 
COMMUNICATIONS 


Secretary Carey read a number of congratulatory messages, all of which 
will be included with others of a similar nature in an appendix to these 
proceedings. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes the secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS—(Continued) 
Resolution No. 32 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


WHEREAS, (1) The war effort is seriously harmed by constant cam- 
paigns of vicious and slanderous anti-labor propaganda designed to poison 
public opinion for reactionary and anti-war legislative and political pur- 
poses; 

(2) At best, labor’s great contributions to the welfare of our people and 
the winning of the war are inadequately presented to the public through the 
general press, radio, moving pictures and other channels of public informa- 
tion; é 

(3) The CIO, through its own press and through its press information 
services, radio, pamphlets, advertising, speakers and other public relations 
activities, is vigorously attempting to combat anti-labor propaganda and to 
present affirmatively the constructive program and policies of the CIO; 

(4) The public relations activities of the CIO are necessarily limited in 
scope and effectiveness by the financial limitations of a workers’ organization, 
as compared with the huge funds available to anti-labor employing interests 
for such purposes, and by the further fact that all the main opinion-forming 
agencies are controlled by big business; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That this convention recognizes the vital importance 
of labor public relations to give the American people a true picture of labor’s 
aims and activities, to create greater national unity in the prosecution of this 
people’s war, and to make labor’s voice effective in the winning of a people’s 
peace; 
(2) That this convention commends the President of the CIO on his effi- 
cient conduct of CIO’s public relations activities and urges that he consider 
expanding them, as may be found advisable and financially practicable, 
through extension of the CIO press and information services and through 
greater use of the radio, motion pictures and all other means of reaching and 
informing public opinion. 


Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 
The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 


Resolution No. 34 
EXTENSION AND PROTECTION OF THE RIGHT OF SUFFRAGE 


WHEREAS, (1) Free and democratic elections of those to represent the 
people in public office are the greatest guarantee for the preservation of 
democracy and our basic freedoms; 
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(2) The right to vote must at all times be protected and no petty obsta- 
cles must be permitted to stand in the way in the exercise of this sacred 
right by all the people; now, therefore, be it " 

RESOLVED, (1) The CIO endorses the Lucas Bill (S. 1089) that would 
provide for the polls to be open from 6 a. m. to 9 p. m. in the case of elec- 
tions for federal officers; 

(2) We call upon Congress and the various states to enact legislation 
granting to all American citizens 18 years of age and over the right to vote 
in all elections; 

(3) We call upon Congress and the various states to enact legislation 
which would guarantee that all members of our armed forces and in the 
merchant marine who are citizens of the United States, no matter where 
they may be, be afforded the opportunity to cast their ballots in all elections. 


Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 
The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 


Resolution No. 42 


LABOR REPRESENTATION ON WAR AGENCIES 


WHEREAS, (1) Our country has made tremendous strides in increasing 
production to the point where we could generally serve as the arsenal of 
democracy; 

(2) In the course of this great effort labor has distinguished itself by its 
grasp of the problem and by its demonstration of firm adherence to its no- 
strike pledge; and 

(3) The total mobilization of our resources and their total planning and 
administration of the policies of the war program are needlessly limited by 
failure to give adequate representation to labor despite the constant urgings 
of the CIO; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Congress of Industrial Organizations hereby re- 
news its demand that the war effort of our country be strengthened by the 
inclusion of direct and effective labor representation in the formation. and 
administration of policies in all agencies of the government. 


Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 
The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 


Resolution No. 22 


FUNDS FOR ENFORCEMENT OF OPA REGULATIONS 


WHEREAS, (1) Inadequate appropriations to the Office of Price Admin- 
istration restrict its staff of investigators and attorneys engaged in the en- 
forcement of price, rent and rationing regulations to less than 3,000, which 
number provides less than one enforcement official per county, is obviously 
inadequate, and should at least be doubled if serious effort is to be made to 
enforce such regulation; 

(2) Both the Bureau of the Budget and the Congress failed to approve 
funds for the current fiscal year sufficient to provide adequate staff for the 
enforcement of OPA regulations; 

(3) Congress further rendered difficult, if not impossible, the enforce- 
ment of these regulations by placing OPA under the unique restriction that 
none of its funds shall be used to make purchases as evidence in enforcement 
proceedings; 
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(4) The much publicized Home Front Pledge on the part of the public 
to comply with OPA regulations is helpful to, but not a substitute for 
vigorous enforcement of these regulations by trained investigators and court 
actions; 

(5) Breakdown of OPA regulations resulting in uncontrolled inflation 
would cost the government and the public many additional billions of dollars 
annually, and the withholding of adequate enforcement funds therefore can- 
not be justified as a means of effecting economies for taxpayers since it will 
have precisely the opposite result; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Congress of Industrial Organizations calls upon 
the United States Congress to give concrete proof of its intent to stabilize 
prices and rents and to control inflation by giving their immediate approval 
to a deficiency appropriation which shall provide at least double the number 
of investigators available to OPA for the enforcement of its regulations. 


Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 
The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 


Resolution No. 23 


RENT CONTROL 


WHEREAS, (1) Rent is a substantial part of the budget of the Ameri- 
can worker and thus a major part of his cost of living; 

(2) The OPA, by vigorous, intelligent and uncompromising enforcement 
of rent control, has held the rent levels throughout the country at a substan- 
tially stable level; : 

(3) Many landlords throughout the country have long been attempting 
by devious means to escape effective rent control; 

(4) Organized landlord and real estate interests have conducted a 
major pressure campaign to discredit the rent control program and to destroy 
its effectiveness; 

(5) The Smith Investigating Committee of the House of Representatives 
has allowed itself to be used as a principal instrument in this attack on the 
rent control program and its- administrators; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO compliments and expresses its continued 
support of the OPA for its uncompromising application of rigid rent controls, 
and calls upon the OPA in the future to reject summarily all pressures from 
special interests seeking to break down or relax the rent control program; 
and 

(2) That the Smith Investigating Committee in its handling of the rent 
control question is condemned because of its obvious objective of smearing 
the successful rent control program and furthering the program of the or- 
ganized real estate interests, and those members of the Committee who claim 
to be the friends of labor are called upon vigorously to disassociate themselves 
from the anti-rent control actions of the majority of the Committee; and 

(3) That the organized landlord and real estate interests are condemned 
for attempting through technical devices and subtle means to reap advan- 
tages of a real estate boom at the cost of the common people of this country 
and the effectiveness of the nation’s anti-inflation fight. 


Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 
The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 
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Resolution No. 25 
FOOD FACILITIES IN PLANTS 


WHEREAS, (1) In many plants throughout the country workers are 
unable to eat a satisfactory midshift meal because the food obtainable is not 
adequate in supply or is of poor quality, unpalatable and frequently inedible 
and injurious to health; 

(2) In many such plants management refuses to accept responsibility for 
making available good food and satisfactory eating facilities for midshift 
meals, and is taking no steps to correct this situation; 

(3) In every case where eating facilities are bad and require correction 
management should accept responsibility and take appropriate action to cor- 
rect these conditions, and government procurement agencies holding contracts 
with these plants should likewise accept responsibility and insist upon satis- 
factory plant feeding; 

(4) Various government agencies, including War Food Administration, 
War Production Board, War Manpower Commission, and Office of Price Ad- 
ministration can contribute to the solution of these problems through the 
exercise of powers vested in them; 

(5) There has been prolonged, and for the most part fruitless, discussion 
and debate of plant feeding problems among the various government agen- 
cies, with the net result that practically nothing has been done to improve 
plant feeding conditions after nearly two years of war; 

(6) Debate and discussion continue, but there is little prospect of early 
action either by management or by government agencies to correct these 
conditions; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Congress of Industrial Organizations calls upon 
James Byrnes, Director of the Office of War Mobilization, to issue the appro- 
priate directive: 

(1) Requiring every plant holding a war supply contract with the govern- 
ment, or a subcontract with a war supply contractor, to take whatever steps 
may be necessary to provide satisfactory feeding facilities and to see that 
adequate food of good quality is available at reasonable cost to the workers 
on each shift; 

(2) Directing each government agency which has authority to contribute 
in any way to the discharge of this obligation by plant managements to exer- 
cise its authority to that end; and 

(3) Authorizing the expenditure of subsidies, when necessary, to guar- 
antee sufficient supplies of food for plant feeding of war workers at reason- 
able cost. 

Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 


Resolution No. 26 
WAR HOUSING 


WHEREAS, (1) Estimates on the basis of which 400 million dollars of 
new appropriations were sought last Spring from the Congress of the United 
States for war housing purposes were conservative, and it has been estimated 
by the CIO and by reliable authorities on housing, that at least 600 million 
dollars in appropriations was needed at that time; 
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(2) Congress saw fit to authorize the appropriation of 300 million dol- 
lars, but actually appropriated a mere 100 million dollars; 

(3) The workers in many war centers are in desperate need of decent 
shelter and are often forced to commute many hours every day at great 
expense, and the lack of proper housing is a cause of absenteeism and the 
high labor turnover which exists in certain war plants; and 

(4) Opposition to further appropriations cannot logically be based on 
grounds of economy, in view of the trifling amounts which are sought in 
comparison with other war expenditures; it arises instead from pressure by 
selfish real estate interests which are known to carry on active lobbying 
campaigns for that very purpose continually on Capitol Hill; now, therefore, 
be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That this convention calls for the immediate appro- 
priation of the additional 200 million dollars remaining to be appropriated 
from the amount authorized by Congress earlier this year; and 

(2) That this convention calls, in addition, for the prompt authorization 
of an additional 300 million dollars of appropriations for war housing for the 
fiscal year 1943-44, 


Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 
The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 





Resolution No. 11 


FOOD PRODUCTION 


WHEREAS, (1) The production of food is as vital to victory as the 
output of tanks, planes and all other war weapons. The demand for food 
increases with every day of the war; in fact, the nearer the United Nations 
come to victory the greater becomes the need for food in almost limitless 
amounts; 

(2) Organized labor is directly concerned with increasing the supply of 
food and with its proper distribution as a major problem both of the battle- 
fronts and the home front. Serious food shortages are already being expe- 
rienced in many war industry areas, and still more serious shortages can 
be expected, unless steps are taken now to correct the conditions leading to 
them; 

(3) Our food raising resources must not only supply our own armed 
forces and our people, and help to supply those of our Allies, they must also 
aid in supplying the countries and territories liberated by the United Nations. 
Food supplied to the liberated areas will work directly to our benefit by 
enabling the people of those areas to become our strong and active allies; 

(4) At the present time our food resources are not being used to any- 
thing near full capacity. Agriculture is not on a full war footing, with man- 
power, machinery, fertilizer, land and other resources still unconverted to 
essential war food production; 

(5) The farmers of the United States are patriotic citizens who want 
to give everything they can in work and resources to winning the war. Our 
national food policies must be designed to help the patriotic farmers in mak- 
ing their war work as effective as possible through maximum food produc- 
tion, just as we seek to make the patriotism of all war industry workers fully 
effective in top production of weapons; now, therefore, be it 
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RESOLVED, (1) That planning for 1944 war food crops is an immediate 
necessity in 1943. As we plan now, so shall we plant in 1944, and so shall 
we eat in 1945; 

(2) Our national food policy must therefore aim to increase the supply 
of food for military, civilian and allied needs, and must make it possible for 
our farmers to achieve this increase at prices which our people can afford 
to pay; 

(3) The farmers must be given security in increasing their food output, 
so that extra risks and costs are absorbed without being passed on to the 
consumers. This must be done through a system of subsidies to the farmers 
to assure increased income to them for increased production of necessary 
crops; 

(4) The national food policy must also include crop insurance, adequate 
credit to safeguard the farmers against post-war foreclosure and a general 
program to afford the farmer security against post-war chaos such as was 
experienced after 1918; 

(5) The interests of farmers and workers are identical. Both want above 
everything else to win complete victory in the quickest possible time. To 
insure a national policy that will achieve top production and the most efficient 
distribution of food, both farmers and workers must be represented on the 
food policy agencies of the United States Government. 


Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 
The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE DONALD HENDERSON, Cannery Workers: I would like 
to make a few comments on this resolution. At our Cleveland conference we 
were faced with a very difficult situation. Through the maneuvers of John 
L. Lewis a coal strike was spreading throughout the country, and there was 
a threat deliberately calculated by Mr. Lewis of a mass wave of strikes that 
would seriously interfere with the war effort. At that Cleveland conference 
the CIO took the position that labor had been given a raw deal in that the 
President’s seven-point program had not been put into effect. There has been 
no stabilization of food prices and the cost of living at the September 15, 1942, 
level such as had been promised, there had been no adequate system of food 
production and price control and rationing such as had been promised in the 
President’s seven-point program. 

You will recall that in spite of the provocative situations both on the part 
of the failure of certain administrative agencies in the government and 
provocative on the part of John L. Lewis, who was -attempting to use the 
situation to create a mass-strike situation in the United States, the CIO stood 
firmly in back of a win-the-war program, stood firmly in back of a no-strike 
pledge and worked out a program whereby food prices were to be rolled back 
to the levels promised by the President, and whereby a food subsidy program 
was to be supported whereby adequate food could be produced, the farmers 

' getting a fair price that would enable them to supply such supplies of food 
aS were needed, and consumers and labor protected through an adequate 
price control system. 

The CIO has fought and worked diligently for that program. Unfor- 
tunately, both from the reports in the newspapers, from the reports of various 
delegations that have been in Washington, from the actions of various gov- 
ernment agencies, especially the War Food Administration and the Congress 
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of the United States, and from reports carried to our International Executive 
Board by President Murray and the United Victory Committee, insufficient 
progress and inadequate keeping of promises in carrying out the rollback of 
food prices and in properly providing subsidies for farmers have been met on 
all sides. 

The other day we adopted a resolution whereby we took cognizance of 
some of these facts, and whereby we in effect said that since there has been 
a failure to adequately keep the seven-point program, since the only factor 
that has been stabilized and in fact frozen has been wages, since the cost of 
living has not been rolled back to the levels promised, we must seek, in view 
of the rising cost of living and in view of other factors, a new program and a 
new policy of wage stabilization. We are in support of that position. At the 
same time we must continue to see to it that an adequate program of produc- 
tion subsidies and an adequate program of distribution subsidies is adopted 
and adequately financed by Congress, and we must see to it that the fight 
to secure a rollback in the cost of living to September 15, 1942, is secured. 

There is today a growing bloc of Congressmen, known as the Fighting 
60, originally known as the Fighting 40, and then known as the Fighting 50— 
today the Fighting 60. We must help to build this bloc in Congress that 
will fight for the program we outlined at our Cleveland meeting and will 
fight for the proposals outlined in this resolution, and will carry on a fight 
against that badly miscalled so-called farm bloc which was very accurately 
and correctly labeled the hunger bloc. That bloc no more represents the 
farmers than John L. Lewis represents American labor. 

There are many, many sections of the National Grange which represent 
the farmers, but the lobbyists and top leaders of the National Grange in 
Washington, D. C., do not represent those rank and file members and their 
programs and desires. The same can be said to be true of certain sections of 
the Farm Bureau. They are being misrepresented by those who have sold 
out to the Food Processing Bureau, and those trying to control the prices 
of food for their own profit. 

We must no longer permit the so-called farm bloc to get away with this 
fiction they represent the farmers. Through our Political Action Committee, 
so ably chaired by Sidney Hillman, through the programs we are adopting 
here in our convention, we must see to it the farmers are brought into this 
combined political action movement of ours through the Farmers’ Union and 
through the Grange and state organizations that will support our program, 
so the program outlined in this resolution and the program outlined at Cleve- 
land can be put into effect along with our new program on wage stabilization. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Any additional remarks? 


The Chair might, in passing, make a brief reference to the resolution 
now under consideration. Yesterday the convention, by unanimous vote, 
decided to support the position of the CIO International Executive Board 
on the program of national wage stabilization. This resolution is a companion 
resolution to the one adopted with reference to the American war workers 
by yesterday’s convention. It seeks first the adequate production of foods 
to meet the essential requirements of our nation and its allies, by providing 
through governmental and congressional action the necessary funds in the 
form.of subsidies to protect the interests of the farmers who will be required 
to produce these essential food materials. 
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The resolution is designed to constructively promote the well-being of all 
American people and to further the national interest by assuring our citizens 
of all the food necessary to keep them going in their attempt to successfully 
prosecute the war. In addition it gives some comfort, at least, to our starving 
Allies, that in the economic rehabilitation of all the European countries Amer- 
ica pledges its assistance in the equitable distribution of her foodstuffs. 

There is no more necessary item in the well-being of America and her 
Allies than the assurances that may come from our country and her people 
that a sufficient amount of food will be produced to maintain levels of com- 
fort and decency amongst all of the peoples, particularly in our own nation. 

One of the most important problems confronting the United States of 
America today is adequate food supply and the equitable distribution of 
the foods produced by the farmers. The Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions in this resolution is rightfully directing its attention to the heart and 
the core of that problem, and it is asking the Congress and it is asking the 
major political parties and it is asking the Administration to join with it, 
that is, this union of ours, in helping solve the food problems of the United 
States of America. The resolution is sufficiently all-covering to meet require- 
ments of all of the people of our nation. Certainly there is no more im- 
portant issue before the United States than the question of nutrition, the 
question of food, food for war workers employed in American industry, and 
such surplus foods as we may be able to ship to those countries now occupied 
by our Nazi enemies, particularly in Europe, and of course in other sections 
of the universe. It will lend comfort to all of the forces throughout the world 
who are seeking the eventual establishment of that thing we call the demo- 
cratic way of life. ; 

There has been considerable griping among the people throughout the 
nation about the inequities that have developed through the distorted systems 
of the distribution of foodstuffs in the United States, and complaints have 
made themselves manifest about the inadequacies of the amount of foodstuffs 
that have been produced by our farmers. This resolution compliments the 
farmers for the splendid effort that they have put forth to produce and to 
keep producing all of the foodstuffs essential to the needs of our war Ssitua- 
tion, and it asks the government of the United States, it asks the Congress, 
it demands that the Administration see to it that those families are given a 
sufficient amount of food to provide sustenance while they go ahead in their 
work of producing the necessary foods to meet the requirements of our nation 
and its Allies. 

So the resolution is a companion resolution to the wage stabilization 
resolution adopted by the convention yesterday, and it is the type of a reso- 
lution which, after the convention concludes its sessions, must necessarily 
receive the attention of all of the affiliates of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. And we should also see to it that, in addition to such atten- 
tion as we may be able to direct to it, we will also win the support of all the 
right thinking people of the United States of America in making effective the 
very definite, fundamental provisions set out in the resolution recommended 
to you by your Resolutions Committee. 

I do hope that you will not give passing attention to the resolution, but 
that. you will give force to the resolution when you return home and that 
you might well, in addition to such force as you may be able to bring into 
play within your own organization, direct the attention of your Committee on 
Political Action to the dissemination of such information as may be necessary 
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among all the people throughout the United States upon this major problem 
of food production and food distribution. That is highly essential, so please 
don’t give this resolution just passing attention. After the resolution has 
been adopted by the convention, do not react in the spirit of indifference, but 
rather give the resolution support back home; apply such energies as your 
organization may possess in an effort to make the provisions of the resolution 
really effective. 

Are there any additional remarks? If not, those favoring the adoption 
of the resolution will say “aye.” Contrary minded, “no,” and the report of 
the committee is adopted. 


Resolution No. 20 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR UNITY 


WHEREAS, (1) The Congress of Industrial Organizations is founded as 
an American institution to promote the well-being of American workers and 
their families and thereby assure the preservation and existence of the demo- 
cratic principles of our beloved Republic. The CIO has firmly believed that 
only through the enjoyment and free exercise of the basic constitutional 
liberties underlying our form of government and in accordance with the tra- 
ditional constitutional methods of our Republic can we accomplish the im- 
provement in political and economic conditions which the people of America 
desire. In this great struggle for national survival the CIO believes that our 
basic principles can only be protected and assured through international labor 
collaboration. This is an immediate and imperative need to weld the unity 
of labor, the governments, and the peoples of the United Nations to assure 
the most effective prosecution of the war against the Axis and the establish- 
ment of the Four Freedoms in the peace; 

(2) International labor unity, to be effective in achieving the desires and 
aspirations of the rank and file membership, must embrace the labor move- 
ments of all the United Nations on a basis of appropriate representation with- 
out discrimination; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the President of the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations is hereby authorized to immediately communicate with the heads of 
the AFL and Railroad Brotherhoods and of the labor movements of the 
United Nations, to convey the urgent desire of the CIO to associate with these 
labor organizations in the convening of an international trade union conference 
of representatives of the labor movements of all the United Nations. 


Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 
The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE DRURY, Baltimore Industrial Union Council: Mr. Chairman 
and delegates, I want to rise in support of this resolution, supporting a reso- 
lution that I think fulfills the desires of the vast majority of the American 
people. I want to rise in support of this resolution as an American and as 
a trade unionist. 

I am one of those Americans who watched with bated breath when our 
boys fought for a toehold on the beachhead at Salerno. I am one of those 
Americans who watched the advance of our armies up through Italy to con- 
solidate their toehold. I am one of those Americans who watched the stand 
made by our gallant trade union brothers at Stalingrad, who stood despite 
everything that the Nazis could throw at them. 
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I am indeed grateful to the entire labor movement of the world. But 
it is not only on the basis of gratitude and humanitarianism that I want to 
support this resolution, it is on the basis of the bread-and-butter good that 
will come out of this type of unity. I know that when this war is over we 
have no guarantee that we are going to maintain our trade unions, and I 
know that in the same sense the British Army coming up the East Coast of 
Italy aided our boys at Salerno, the British trade union movement can render 
substantial assistance to us in our post-war problems. I know that the gal- 
lant trade unionists who stood at Stalingrad, in the other epic struggles, can 
render substantial aid in our post-war period, and it is on that basis that I 
want to join with trade unionists all over the world. 

There are many people who can find reasons for not wanting trade union 
unity. There are the Wolls and the others who play up all kinds of manu- 
factured causes not to have unity, but for every instance of that type you can 
give thousands of instances where we should get together and join for the 
betterment of all mankind. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN BITTNER: Mr. Chairman, this resolution 
from your committee sets forth the guiding principles of international labor - 
unity. We set forth in the very first part of the resolution that the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations believes sincerely and earnestly, as a great 
American labor union, in the precepts of our government of our own Re- 
public. That is first. 

We believe as trade unionists that it is not only our right, but our duty 
as Americans and as members of the greatest American labor movement, that 
whatever changes we desire shall be made in accordance with the provisions 
of the Constitution of the United States of America. That is our fundamental 
position. However, we certainly want to cooperate and collaborate with 
every independent trade union organization there is in all the world. That is 
the position of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, and, so far as we are 
concerned, we feel that it is certainly not presumption on our part to have 
the president of this organization direct communications to the various labor 
movements for a conference that will set out the fundamentals outlined in 
this resolution. 

I certainly feel proud of the great struggle that has been made by every 
one of our Allies, but I do say this to you who are here in this convention, 
that if it had not been for the fact that this great nation of ours, through 
its workers on the industrial front and its soldiers on the battlefront had put 


forth the very best that was in them, the hope of civilization in this world |. 


might have been lost. We are proud of our efforts as Americans, and we 
have no apologies to make to any person or persons on earth for the part 
that the United States of America has played in this war. 

On the production line we are manufacturing more implements of war 
than all the rest of the world combined. That is what the workers in the 
United States are doing, and no better soldiers are found anywhere than the 
boys we have in the armed forces of our nation. Our men in the Air Force 
have done probably as much or more to destroy the military objectives of 
the Nazis and the Japs than any other men in the flying forces anywhere 
in the world. That is one place where the United States is superior, not only 
in our production of planes, not only in the quality and quantity of our 
planes, but in the quality and the fighting ability and the intelligence and the 
daring of those boys from the United States who fly those planes in all of 
these great airplane raids. 
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And above all, just remember this: The one thing that makes America 
great, not only in peace but in war, the one thing that causes our boys to 
fight as they have never fought before is the spirit of Americanism that is 
inbred in their very hearts and souls. So I say to you in this great conven- 
tion of a great American labor organization, made up of Americans, we can 
carry our heads high and proclaim to the world the part that the United 
States of America is playing in this great global war not only to preserve civ- 
ilization, but to make the kind of life for the peoples of all the world that 
God intended that they should have. That is what we are doing in the — 
United States of America. That is what we will continue to do. 

Yes, we want to help every ally we have, and we are helping all of 
them. We will continue to help them, and when this labor conference is 
called it shall be the purpose of the representatives of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations to give the same help in that International Labor 
Conference that we are giving and will continue to give in the winning of 
the war. 

So, again, it is right in accordance with the logic of things that the CIO 
here in the United States of America should be the first to declare that we 
are not only in favor of international unity among organized labor of the 
world, but that we here are the first in America to say that we not only 
should have such a conference, but, for the sake of all the peoples of the 
world, we must have such a conference. That is the position of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations on this subject, and I am sure that when this 
International Labor Conference is held and when other International Labor 
Conferences follow, it will again be the duty of the representatives of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations of the United States of America to lead 
the way for a better world for labor and for all the people throughout the 
world. 


DELEGATE VAN GELDER, Marine and Shipbuilding Workers: Mr. 
Chairman and fellow delegates, speaking for the Industrial Union of Marine 
and Shipbuilding Workers of America in support of this resolution, which is 
consistent with one adopted by our convention a month ago in New York 
City, I want to say that in our opinion there is no greater need in the world 
at this time than that for the representatives of the working people through- 
out the world to get together and confer together, to deliberate on ways and 
means to effectuate the winning of the war and the construction of a fair 
and democratic peace for all nations. 

I think, fellow delegates, that the workers in all corners of the -world 
are looking to the workers of the United States to hold out a helping hand 
to them and to guarantee to them, as we are doing here today, that we are 
going to help them and work with them in building a world in which the four 
freedoms will prevail. 

Certainly we all know that the great industrial and financial interests 
have their international cartels, their international arrangements and under- 
standings, and we know very well that many of them are scheming and 
planning at this time to reconstitute their forms of industrial tyranny after 
this war is won. The very least that labor can do is to confer together, to 
unite together to advance labor’s program and the program of the four free- 
doms. Certainly throughout the earth there is no more progressive force 
than the force of the working people, and I think it is fitting and proper that 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, which is the greatest progressive 
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force in this nation, should take the lead in bringing about these international 
conferences of the representatives of the workers in Great Britain, Soviet 
Russia, China, Australia, and in the other United Nations—yes, and from 
the Latin-American countries, so that we can learn from them and they 
from us, and that we can weld a great movement wherein the workers of all 
countries will be striving for the goals that are set forth as the goals for 
which this war is being fought—freedom from want and freedom from fear, 
freedom of speech and freedom of religion. These freedoms will not be won 
if we leave it to the industrialists and the financial overlords of those nations 
to guarantee their establishment after the war. 

And so, Mr. Chairman, we are wholeheartedly in support of this reso- 
lution and we are gratified that, as is evidenced by the cablegram received 
by President Murray Monday, the other movements in the other nations are 
now ready for this international conference. So we support this resolution 
and we are confident that the president of the CIO and the other leaders of 
our movement will make this international conference an effective weapon 
for advancing the cause of democracy and freedom in our own country and 


in all countries upon the earth. 


DELEGATE DE MAIO, United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers: 
Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, I rise in support of this resolution. In- 
ternational trade union unity voices the aspirations of the working people of 
the world. It is rooted deep in the early struggles of the labor movement of 
all countries. I do not want to hark back into the history of the early strug- 
gles of our own labor movement and the labor movement of other countries, 
but we have had demonstrations of that international labor solidarity in the 
past which I feel has culminated in the invitation sent out by Citrine to the 
Soviet trade unions and to the American trade unions. 

It may be interesting to note that Citrine sends his invitation out, de- 
spite the fact that only a few months ago he doubted whether there was a 
‘CIO in existence. It would seem that the pressure of events, the fact that a 
declaration of principles recently was enunciated in Moscow had caused him 
to change his mind, because no sooner did this declaration take place than 
the British Trades Union Congress reacted immediately and the invitations 
were sent out. So we can feel the repercussions already of the Moscow 
declarations in trade union unity. 

This is a blow—it is a blow to Citrine, a blow to Dubinsky, a blow to 
Woll, particularly to Dubinsky’s handmaid Nagler, who just went over to 
England to try to knife the whole question of international trade unity, to 
knife the CIO at this body of the Congress of British Trade Unions. 

I want to touch just briefly on what this means and when it should take 
place, and I think the time is now—now when the workers of the world can 
get together and hasten the death of fascism. There is a lot that the trade 
unions of the world can do with our brothers in Russia, in England, in the 
American Federation of Labor and other unions, that will help cement unity 
here at home, a lot that we can do to eliminate the conditions that have 
existed up to now and bring Hitler to the end of the rope and give that a 
good jerk—give that “jerk” a good jerk. 

Our organization in past conventions has passed resolutions on inter- 
national labor unity. We can say now that it is an accomplished fact. I 
think the role our CIO has is an important role, but we have to implement 
this, we have to go beyond merely saying that we are for international labor 
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unity. We have to recognize the fact that we have a job, that the greatest 
guarantee of the rights of a free trade union movement in these countries 
now subjugated by the Axis powers will be the fact that there is interna- 
tional labor unity in those countries now free that will be able to extend a 
guiding hand to the struggling peoples of underground Europe and Asia. 

We can give a helping hand to them; we can encourage the peoples of 
the countries now subjugated; we can give organizational assistance from a 
world center of trade union unity. 

I don’t want to take up too much time of this convention, other than to 
say that I think this resolution can be strengthened, that it can be brought 
up to date in view of the fact that we have already accepted the invitation 
of the British Twade Union Congress to a world convention of labor. 

DELEGATE CURRAN, National Maritime Union: Mr. Chairman and 
delegates, there is one phase of this resolution that I would like to direct my 
remarks to, and that is the section dealing with the president of the CIO 
being instructed to call a conference. 

The consistent position of the CIO for the last few years, the consistent 
position of our president is responsible for the conference that is about to 
be called in England. 

I have had occasion to meet and talk to many representatives of labor 
movements, the underground movements around the world—not on the last 
trip I made, but in many other trips, and the one thing that concerns the 
rank and file in those countries is the fact that unless such a conference is 
called, and called immediately, there are elements loose in the world now 
that, unless the rank and file of the real labor movement throughout the 
word step in and does a job, these elements will walk in and set themselves 
up to control the labor movements in those countries. 

They are worried—they are worried with the way things are going today. 
It doesn’t look in some of those countries as if there will be a free labor 
movement, and they have classic examples beginning to unfold for them. 
They have a classic example in North Africa, where the fascist signs are still 
on the breakwaters, where the fascists roam the streets, and where the labor 
movement is not free yet. 

They have classic examples in the fact that nothing has been done. to 
vindicate and rebuild and bring back into the movement the men who fought 
so gallantly in the Loyalist fight in Spain. 

They have classic examples all over the world that there is not a move- 
ment to carry forward the freedom that we are fighting for, and this confer- 
ence called in England will breathe confidence into the workers in the under- 
ground movement, it will give them new hope and new spirit, particularly 
since the one movement in the United States that they all speak of when- 
ever you meet with them is the CIO, which they regard as the leader in this 
particular conference. 

Now, I notice the other day, in the calling of this conference in London, 
there is a delegated setup being prepared and there is an absence in that 
setup of some of the labor movements of Latin America. I know that the 
CIO, in its consistent position of wanting unity on a world basis with all 
trade unions throughout the world, knowing what it means when the war is 
over to preserve peace and to prevent exploitation, will insist that any con- 
ference called shall be made up of representatives of the labor movements 
of the entire world, leaving none out and giving all of them equal representa- 
tion. They look forward to this conference. 
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I said before that I had occasion to speak to many of them. I have 
carried on correspondence with leaders of the labor movement all over the 
world, and they say and they know that there is only one labor movement 
they can look to for guidance and for helping to set up real trade union 
democracy and unity throughout the world and prevent the continued rise 
of fascism in the world, and that is the CIO. 

I know, by the position we have always taken, by the splendid fight for 
this conference, which in reality is not being called by anyone on the other 
side, but is being called due to the tremendous effort of the president of 
CIO and no one else—I know that this conference will be a success. 

I know that the world’s people will have a document to go by when this 
conference is over that will give them a really war free world as a guarantee 
of peace. Only through labor uniting on a world basis can we have a perma- 
nent peace and a freedom that will give equality of treatment to all labor 
and to all peoples throughout the world. 


DELEGATE WALTER REUTHER: Brother Chairman and fellow dele- 
gates, I rise in support of the resolution, and I think that again we have 
got to be certain that we are not too little and too late. 

If we are going to build a permanent peace, organized labor throughout 
the world must begin to get together on some functional basis so we can 
solidify the forces of labor throughout the world. I think if you will check 
up the history of the fight for human freedom you will find that more power- 
ful blows were struck by the solidarity of organized labor throughout the 
world than by any other means. This international labor solidarity must be 
built upon the basis of including all of organized labor; it cannot be built by 
excluding any group of organized labor in the world. 

We have got to build this now, not only as a means of bringing together 
those people who represent the workers throughout the world to mobilize 
them for the winning of the war, but we will not be able to get the maximum 
response from these people unless they know also that organized labor is 
determined to mobilize its forces for the building of a peace. 

Our people in this country are asking us, and the workers throughout 
the world are asking their respective leaders, ‘What is going to happen when 
the war is over? Are we going to rebuild the world on the basis of a balance 
between competing imperialisms? Are we going to have a world divided up 
so each country has its spheres of influence to exploit, or are we going to 
destroy that whole system of international relationship and build a decent, 
healthy, lasting peace, based upon the right of all people to participate in the 
good things of life, no matter where they may be?” 

If we are going to bring about that kind of setup, then organized labor 
must begin to make its voice heard not only in this country, not only in 
‘Britain, but throughout the world, through an agency that speaks for all the 
workers. And that job can be done; it can be done now, providing the lead- 
ership of organized labor throughout the world will demonstrate a capacity 
of leadership to rise above petty personalities and considerations and unite on 
the really basic task we face. 

We have got to see to it that this job of building labor solidarity has 
priority over any personal fights or small fights in the labor. movement. 

We talk about international labor solidarity. The way to get it is not 
to talk about the shortcomings here or the shortcomings there—yes, there 
are many of them-—we have to unite these people in spite of their shortcom- 
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ings, because if we are going to get a microscopic view of the thing, we are 
going to see the details and miss the overall picture, which is the important 
thing now. 

In Britain there is a great movement on the part of the rank and file, 
the secondary leadership, for international solidarity. There is no question 
but in the American labor movement, in both the AFL and CIO, and cer- 
tainly in the Brotherhoods, there is a sincere desire in the great mass of 
membership for this kind of organization, and our job is to see to it we give 
the kind of leadership that will make it possible to bring these groups to- 
gether in spite of all the imperfections that exist in these organizations. 

We not only have got the job of building this, but when the war is over 
there must be some international labor organization to assist in the job of 
rehabilitation of the labor movements of Europe which have been destroyed 
under Hitler. There will be lend-lease to build housing, there will be lend- 
lease to reconstruct the economies of those nations, but we cannot depend 
upon our governments to shift lend-lease over to rehabilitate the labor move- 
ment. That job is going to be one of the most important jobs of the trade 
union movement itself. 

Yesterday I talked to a brother from Norway who sat on the side- 
lines here. He is leaving for London in the next couple of weeks to join his 
brothers back in London, where they are carrying on a struggle to keep alive 
their organizations in Norway under the iron heel of Hitler. He told me 
there were ten thousand political and trade union prisoners in Germany and 
Norway. They are not getting any Red Cross bundles, because under the 
Hague Treaty you can send Red Cross bundles only to war prisoners. These 
people are not war prisoners, they are political and trade union prisoners, 
they are the flower of Norwegian youth, the core of the democratic forces. 
They are rotting and dying of hunger in the Nazi prison camps. Hitler is 
doing everything he can to destroy the trade union forces which will become 
the spearhead in the fight to throw off the Nazi yoke and in the building of a 
democratic society in those countries after fascism has been destroyed. 

It is our responsibility, and it goes much deeper, it is much more funda- 
mental than just passing a resolution; it is our job to see to it that we raise 
the funds and create the kind of organization to get relief and help our kind 
of people in these countries so when the war is over there will be trade union- 
ists in every town and hamlet in these occupied countries to begin again the 
job of building labor from the ground up. That is our job. We can do it if 
we get together. We can do it if we tell the people in our organization, if 
we tell the rank and file in the AFL and the Brotherhoods, that no matter 
what the differences are on top, we are determined to smash ahead in the 
building of this labor solidarity all over the world. 

I visualize sometime that maybe it will be possible, when the peace con- 
ference is called, no matter where it may be held, for labor to call in the 
same city at the same time an International Labor Peace Conference, where 
working men from all over the world in the light of day, before the whole 
world, can discuss some of these complex problems that have baffled diplo- 
mats behind closed doors for many years. 

I believe if such a conference were held and we can discuss these things 
that we can demonstrate that labor, because it approaches these things 
honestly, without any vested interests to protect, without any imperialism to 
guarantee, without any colonial empires to advance, we could throw light 
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on these subjects and mobilize the peoples of the world behind that kind of 
a program, and the diplomats would not be able to sell us short again. 

I hope, and I know everybody hopes, that the great sacrifices that are 
being made in this world on the battlefronts and on the home front will not 
have been made in vain again, and-I think the building of a strong inter- 
national labor movement with labor solidarity is the best guarantee that 
peace will be permanent, that peace will be just and that peace will be 
lasting. 

It is a big responsibility; the time is short, much shorter perhaps than 
we appreciate. Let us go out of here determined to support Brother Murray 
in his efforts to have called at the earliest possible date a labor conference 
with representatives of all the trade unions throughout the world, and let 
us formulate there a program that will inspire and mobilize the people of 
the world to win the war, and inspire them because they believe that labor 
is beginning to carry its load and responsibility in fighting for a peace, and 
let us tell our trade union brothers in Norway and in Poland and in Germany 
and in all the other countries, let us tell them that we will see to it that 
when Hitler has been destroyed and their countries have been liberated, their 
brothers back in the United States and England and the other countries will 
come to their aid to help them rehabilitate their organizations, because we 
know that we won’t have strong democratic organizations in those countries 
unless the trade union movement is rehabilitated. 

It is our job, it is a practical job, it is a job that takes finances, and our 
people are digging down in their pockets now for war relief, CIO war relief. 
It is a worthy cause. We are going to ask them to dig deeper and dig out 
some dollars and nickels and dimes to help rebuild the trade union movement 
in these countries. It can be done, but it cannot be done, brothers and sis- 
ters, if every time we approach the question of trade union unity everybody 
gets out their microscope. It can be done only if we give the job of solidifying 
the labor movement in this country and all over the world priority over any 
personal fights we might have, because it is much more basic and much 
more fundamental. That is what the workers want done; it can be done— 
let us go out and do it. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair, with the indulgence of the conven- 
tion, would like to dwell but for a few minutes upon this very important 
resolution. 

I should like the delegation to know that the meeting of all those labor 
organizations throughout the United Nations, scheduled to convene in London 
some time during the month of May was born out of the crucible of trial and 
tribulations through which this organization has gone since the beginning 
of its fight to bring about a war labor conference of the Allies. 

I don’t think that any delegate in this convention should have any mis- 
givings about how this conference was brought about. The president of your 
organization, together with his associates, has been fighting desperately for 
the past twelve months to get a conference of this description convened some- 
where under proper auspices, and I don’t think that I can over emphasize here 
today the tremendous victory which has attended the efforts of the CIO in 
winning this labor conference scheduled for the city of London in the month 
of May. 

It is not the function of this convention at this moment to build a pro- 
gram. After this resolution has been adopted by the convention it neces- 
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sarily follows that meetings will ensue for the purpose of American labor 
giving consideration to its ideals and its aspirations when such a conference 
convenes. It is sufficient, I believe, for me to say that this great organiza- 
tion has taken the initial steps and has won the original victory. However, 
there is still a great task to be performed here at home, that task being 
uniting the forces of American labor upon a common program. Hence it will 
be essential and absolutely necessary for the American Federation of Labor 
and other labor organizations here in the United States to meet and give 
consideration to the development of a constructive program that may reflect 
the point of view of American labor when the opportunity presents itself to 
them, to present those points of view to the conference scheduled to convene 
in the city of London in the month of May. 

I believe that it would be a waste of time and pehaps a waste of energy 
for this organization to attempt at this moment, in advance of agreement be- 
tween the forces of American labor in the United States, to here construct 
either a platform or a program. We have an understanding as to the common 
aspirations of labor here in the United States, the ideals and the objectives 
of the common people here in the United States, with reference to the kind of 
peace that should be eventually wrung out of the peace conferences when 
they are brought about. 

The primary objective of American labor for the moment must necessarily 
dedicate itself towards the perfection of international labor collaboration upon 
a program designed to defeat Hitler. Definitely there can be no misunder- 
standing or confusion as to what labor throughout the world should do in 
that field. 

As to the economic rehabilitation of Europe, there must be a meeting of 
minds. As to the Atlantic Charter, providing, as it does, for the definite 
establishment of the four freedoms, there can be no misunderstanding or even 
disagreement about those things. It is commonly understood that we are 
struggling and we are even fighting, and our people are dying, for the right 
to enjoy the principles underlying the Atlantic Charter, the declarations con- 
tained therein. We are fighting for the things set forth by the labor elements 
of Great Britain in the course of their great parliament of labor which re- 
cently concluded its sessions in England. There labor subscribed to the idea 
of definitely establishing throughout the world some decencies, such as good 
housing, full employment, good wages, and the unrestricted rights of labor 
to participate to a greater degree in the normal benefits that should accrue 
them through their performances in industry throughout the entire world. 

The resolution is brief. It sets forth CIO’s aspirations. It makes a 
declaration that no one can misunderstand. It says, in substance, in its 
preamble: ; 

“The Congress of Industrial Organizations is founded as an Ameri- 
can institution to promote the well being of American workers and their 
families and thereby assure the preservation and existence of the demo- 
cratic principles of our beloved republic. The CIO has firmly believed 
that only through the enjoyment and free exercise of the basic constitu- 
tional liberties underlying our form of government and in accordance 
with the traditional constitutional methods of our Republic can we ac- 
complish the imprevement in political and economic conditions which the 
people of America desire. In this great struggle for national survival the 
CIO believes that our basic principles can only be protected and assured 
through international labor collaboration. This is an immediate and 
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imperative need to weld the unity of labor, the governments, and the peo- 
ples of the United Nations to assure the most effective prosecution of the 
war against the Axis and the establishment of the four freedoms in the 
peace.” 


That declaration cannot be misunderstood. It is simple in nature and 
understandable in character. It is basic, and it is the kind of a principle to 
which this mighty organization adheres. We ask all of the labor movements 
in the United States to adhere to those principles, and upon the basis of these 
fundamentals we seek a labor conference of the labor movements of the 
United Nations in London next May to protect, in the first instance, the ideals 
and the concepts of American labor as we understand it, founded upon our 
traditional constitutional methods. There can be no misunderstanding about 
those things. And it is upon this basic fundamental system of reasoning that 
for a period of years this organization has stood for the right to meet with 
the labor movements of other nations for the purpose of agreeing upon some 
fundamental issues that will provide a better life for all of the peoples 
throughout the entire world. 

Such is labor’s charter, such is the CIO charter, such is our declaration 
of principles, this of course being the basis upon which we contend American 
labor should participate in a conference of the labor movements of the United 
Nations. 

We can only hope, as we struggle and fight for the common aspirations 
of workers throughout the world, ’to attain the lofty objectives set forth in 
the resolution now presented to this convention. 

I am quite sure—I am hopeful, at least, that all of our labor movements 
here in America will subscribe to the charter set forth in the resolution now 
under consideration by this convention, and that some time in the not too 
distant future the American Federation of Labor and the Railroad Brother- 
hoods, recognizing CIO’s intelligent approach to the consideration of those 
problems, will meet with your representatives for the purpose of perfecting 
an American labor understanding as to their ideas and their understandings 
and the things that they will fight for when they arrive in England in the 
month of May for the purpose of definitely establishing a system of world 
unity. 

I don’t know that I can add anything more to what has already been said, 
nor can I add anything of any particular substance to what is already con- 
tained in the resolution. It is sufficient for me to say that this is a note- 
worthy victory for CIO. It reflects credit upon our mighty organization, and 
it again indicates the influence, the power and the strength and the methods 
of intelligent approach which our organization has in meeting problems of 
this kind. ; 

I don’t care to say anything more at this time about it. I am hopeful 
that before the month of May a Policy Committee meeting of this organiza- 
tion, either through the medium of the International Executive Board or a 
larger meeting, may be had for the purpose of grinding out or formulating 
some ideas that may be projected when the conference does convene over 
in the city of London in the month of May. 

Are there any additional remarks ? 

The resolution was unanimously adopted by a rising vote of the delegates. 

At this time the Vice President of the United States was escorted to the 
platform by the committee appointed to meet him. The Vice President was 
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greeted enthusiastically, the delegates and visitors rising and applauding for 
some little time. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Some two weeks ago the officers of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations extended to the Vice President of the United 
States to attend and address our convention. In response to that invitation 
Vice President Wallace is here with us this morning. It is therefore a source 
of great personal gratification to me, and I am quite sure a rare privilege 
to the delegates attending this convention, to be honored today with the 
presence of the Vice President of our great country. 

I therefore take pleasure in presenting to this convention, and, through 
the medium of this convention, to the people of the United States, the friend 
of the common man, Henry A. Wallace, Vice President of the United States. 


HONORABLE HENRY A. WALLACE 
Vice President of the United States 


My good friend, Phil Murray, and all the rest of you in all parts of the 
land who are doing so much to help in the war effort: 

Labor has grown up. United, the common man at work in the factory, 
in the mine, and in transportation, has found through the labor union his tool 
of progress. Labor has won its basic campaign against capitalistic oppres- 
sion. The story of the starving little boy being beaten to the ground by his 
strong, cruel father no longer applies to labor and capital. 

Capital grew into power and political domination of government and 
labor while labor was still in short pants. The common man in those days 
sought his job alone at the closed gate of the factory. The common man bar- 
gained alone—often hungry—with an employer who bought human energy 
as a commodity at the lowest price. 

A few short years ago, men were discharged from their jobs because 
they joined labor unions. They were persecuted if they tried to bargain col- 
lectively. They were blacklisted if they aired their grievances. Those days, 
thank God, are gone. But labor still has its enemies. Any man who contin- 
ually expresses his love for labor, but broadcasts labor’s shortcomings while 
he praises every other group in America, is labor’s enemy. 

Fortunately, there are many in America who are labor’s friends. There 
are people outside of the ranks of labor who know that no nation prospers 
unless men and women are fully employed. There are farmers who know 
that farmers cannot prosper unless labor prospers. There are men on news- 
papers, in colleges, in Congress, and on the fighting fronts who appreciate 
your basic aims and aspirations. There is Franklin Delano Roosevelt. These 
people are your friends. 

The President’s fight to roll back food prices in order to prevent inflation 
and economic chaos must be won to aid in speedily winning the war and sav- 
ing the peace. Labor must unite behind this effort. Labor has shown in 
thousands of plants throughout the country that it can win the battle of 
production. This same genius, displayed by the workers in production, 
through suggestion, cooperation in various ways, could be used to help solve 
the manpower problem, which is such a critical problem. 

In my visits with farmers I find that often when they go to town they 
are told that they are bearing more than their share of the wartime burden. 
Even some of the best informed farmers believe this propaganda because they 
also read it in some newspapers and hear it sometimes over the radio. 
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Let us look at the facts. The farmers are doing a splendid job under 
difficult conditions, but there are also other groups in our population who 
are doing equally difficult jobs under equally difficult conditions. Women and 
children on the farms are working harder than ever before. Farmers have 
lengthened their work week from five to ten hours, or from one to two hours 
a day. There have been floods and droughts in various areas. Many dairy 
farmers have faced an unfavorable price situation. There is a scarcity of 
feeds for cattle in some parts of the country. 


Workers in war plants, like the farmers, have had their incomes in- 
creased. But war workers also have had their difficulties. Hundreds of 
thousands of them put in two, three, or more hours every day traveling to and 
from work. Many of the workers in war plants necessarily live in ramshackle 
houses and trailer camps while they pay the upkeep of their own homes in 
other cities where work in defense plants is unavailable. Moreover, they 
have no idea as to where they will be working a year or two hence. Often 
they find it difficult to buy necessary food even when they have the money 
to pay for it. 

Human welfare demands that farmers, workers and all other groups 
begin to think more about duties. The first duty of the farmer and the 
worker is to his country. Whoever loses sight of this one fact will cease fully 
to serve himself, his farm association, his labor union. Laborers and farmers 
must participate to the fullest extent as citizens of their country. It is not 
sufficient for farmers and workers to maintain lobbies in Washington de- 
manding this and that at the doors of Congress and the White House. The 
duty of every worker and every farmer is to promote the general welfare 
and to participate fully in Government as a citizen voter. The right to vote 
must not be denied to any man or woman in America. The splendid work 
now being headed by Sidney Hillman, under the direction of your magnificent 
President, Phil Murray, by which labor unions are united for expression at 
the ballot box, is a fine example of a worker’s duty being well done. The 
Hillman effort is to help all workers to a clearer understanding of their jobs 
as citizens. 

The second great duty of the worker and farmer is to be fair to the 
consumer. Labor and agriculture must not enter into unholy alliances with 
capital to loot the consumer’s pocket. Any limiting of production and hiking 
of prices by special agreements between capital bosses, labor bosses, and 
agricultural bosses is plain hijacking. If such practices spread, they will 
impoverish the country, increase unemployment, and eventually destroy both 
organized labor and organized agriculture. Some new form of western world 
fascism then will take over our glorious future. 


The third duty of organized labor and the American farmer is very 
close to our hearts—the duty to the men who are overseas or who are going 
over. It is their duty to do and perhaps to die in the defense of our country 
—in the defense of humanity itself. Some of these boys will go to Tokyo and 
Berlin to make our peace secure, but many thousands will have died on the 
way. We can never repay our debt to those who die. For those who live, for 
those who come back, for the maimed, the halt and the blind, there must be no 
let down. And those who have fought and have come through sound of limb 
and with the flush of victory, must be given a welcome home which is more 
than noise. We must plan and prepare and fairly serve the soldiers who have 
so faithfully served us. 
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As fathers and mothers and brothers and sisters of these fighting men, 
we must not permit emotion to blow off like whistles on Armistice Day. Our 
energies, our great affection, our wisdom, must plan now for jobs and health 
and security and full production. Otherwise, we shall let loose in this land 
roving bands seeking food where there is no food; seeking jobs where there 
are no jobs; seeking shelter where there is no shelter. 

This shall not be. No selfish, no false economy shall be permitted to 
destroy those sound agencies of present government which can absorb and 
cushion the shock of returning soldier millions. The test of any balanced 
dollar budget is its ability to prevent the insolvency of misery and chaos. 
No balanced dollar budget can keep any balance if it means a naked and 
helpless national government telling all to save themseves who can. 

The fourth duty of the farmer and worker is to see that capital is fairly 
treated, that the man who risks his name and credit may get his risk capital 
returned when he has served well in creating new jobs and needed products. 
Otherwise stagnation and joblessness will increase; otherwise there can be 
no growth of new enterprise or free enterprise. Free enterprise must not 
be made a mockery by big enterprise. In the backwash of war the smail 
businessman must not be washed out. 

There is a fifth duty. Rising costs must not leave prostrate the so-called 
white collar worker, whether he be a teacher, a preacher, or a clerk. He, 
the greatest consumer of them all, must not become the forgotten man. 

The sixth duty of farmers and workers is to themselves. They must 
never knuckle under to any set of leaders who put self first and the human 
race second, and it is because of the fine, humanitarian qualities of your 
grand leader here that I and the rest of you so love him. He does not put 
self first. 

No, we must not knuckle under to the racketeers. But this applies not 
only to those few racketeers who steal from union or farm organizations; it 
applies also to the otherwise honest, sincere leader who blindly fights for 
special privilege with the same narrowness with which the capital boss 
fights for special privilege. Looking to the future, both farmers and workers 
must remember that their incomes today are almost certainly greater than 
they will be three or four years from now. If unemployment hits labor, 
members of both farmer and labor organizations will be unable to pay dues, 
reserves which have been piled up will rapidly disappear, and their strength 
will vanish like the strength of Samson in the hands of Delilah. Therefore, I 
say that farmers and workers owe it to themselves to plan with government 
and industry to prevent unemployment. 

I have spoken of six duties of American citizens of the producing groups 
—the worker and the farmer. These two groups are the greatest of all 
special classes of American citizens. Together labor and agriculture must 
work to save and serve the Government of us all. If labor and agriculture 
fight each other and their Government, there is no hope. Temporarily a few 
demagogues in capital, labor, agriculture, and Government may gain their 
petty advances for minority pressure groups. Selfish interests with large 
capital reserves are ready to buy in at panic prices our mines, our factories 
and our firms. To this end they are preparing to dominate the labor, the 
agricultural, and financial policies of this country. 

Now is the time to plan for conversion from war to peace. We must 
work toward full production and full employment. Those men and women 
who have had work to do during the war making engines of destruction can- 
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not be left idle during the peace when the world is clamoring for food and 
clothing, transportation and shelter. 

Unity as citizens, under wise government leadership, is the road ahead 
for labor and farmer and returning soldiers. All must stand back of their 
government leaders in the reconversion days ahead. 

Most of us feel that America is on her way. Everybody can be happy 
at work without trying to get everything for himself and nothing for the 
other fellow. Everyone should again have an opportunity to move around, 
to select his own line of work, to get a job without too much red tape or 
pay-off, and to feel he has a chance to advance his children into a richer life. 
In wisdom, with good planning and willingness to live up to our duties as 
citizens we shall win the future peace—the century of the common man. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Vice President Wallace, I know I speak the 
sentiments of every delegate attending this convention when I say to you 
that all of us have come to have a wholesome regard for that splendid spirit 
of true American statesmanship so magnificently displayed in the course of 
your wonderful address to this convention here this morning. You are truly 
the friend of the common man. You are truly the friend of America. With- 
out doubt you bespeak the ideals and the aspirations of all right-thinking 
citizens. The great crusade which you are now conducting throughout the 
United States of America among the people—labor, the farmer, the profes- 
sions and the business men of America will eventually bring victory to your 
most noble cause. 

We wish for you in this great undertaking godspeed, and I might add 
that in the performance of your noble work you can always be assured of 
the united support of this great organization of labor, the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. 

Thank you, Vice President Wallace. We will always be at your side 
fighting for the attainment of your lofty objectives. 

The officers of the convention have some important work to do during 
the noon recess, and if it meets with the approval of the delegates the Chair 
thought we might suspend the rules and meet here at 2 o’clock. 

I should like to remind you again that at 3 o'clock this afternoon Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt will address the delegates to the convention. 

The Chair will entertain a motion to suspend the rules. 

Such a motion was offered and adopted by the convention, and the con- 
vention adjourned at 12 o’clock to reconvene at 2 o’clock p. m. 


THIRD DAY—WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The-convention was called to order by President Murray at 2 o’clock. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS—(Continued) 
Secretary Lee Pressman continued the report of the committee, as 
follows: 
Resolution No. 30 


RATIONING AND CONTROL OF SUPPLIES 


WHEREAS, (1) Rationing of essential commodities in wartime is neces- 
sary to assure equitable distribution-and to protect low-income families from 
the greed and greater purchasing power of the well-to-do and the wealthy; 

(2) Rationing is also necessary as an.aid to effective price -control; 
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(3) To accomplish these purposes rationing at the retail level must be 
supplemented by effective control of supplies at every level of distribution; 

(4) Reports are multiplying at an alarming rate telling of acute short- 
ages of coal and various articles of clothing; 

(5) The War Production Board, apparently attentive to the wishes of 
manufacturers and merchants seeking unrestricted sales and profits, refuses 
to authorize rationing of commodities which are admittedly scarce; and the 
War Food Administration has refused to authorize rationing of milk and 
soap when such action appears clearly necessary to assure equitable distribu- 
tion and to conserve limited supplies of vital foods; 

(6) It is notorious that expensive hotels and restaurants are permitted 
to acquire and serve rationed foods to those who can pay the price at a rate 
far in excess of the quantities allowed to individual household buyers; now, 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Congress of Industrial Organizations calls upon 
James Byrnes as the Director of the Office of War Mobilization, to direct the 
appropriate government agencies to adopt and carry out in full and in time 
a comprehensive program for the wartime control of all essential commodities 
which shall assure satisfaction of the basic needs of every family, regardless 
of income, and without encroachment upon manpower, materials and pro- 
ductive facilities necessary for vigorous prosecution of the war. 


Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 
The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 


Resolution No. 31 


WOMEN’S AUXILIARIES 


WHEREAS, The full realization of the CIO program for legislative and 
political action, for roll-back and effective price control requires that the 
women in our homes be involved in carrying our program into effect. Their 
votes will decide the outcome of the 1944 election campaign in many com- 
munities, and the election of a progressive and liberal Congress in 1944 de- 
pends, therefore, on the extent to which we are able to get the women in 
our families out to the polls and active in election work. To make these 
women a really effective force in carrying out our program, ‘we must or- 
ganize them into auxiliaries which will work hand in hand with our unions 
on all issues; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO commends the splendid support given to the 
CIO program this year by the auxiliaries under the leadership of the Con- 
gress of Women’s Auxiliaries of the CIO, pledges its continued support to 
their national organization and urges all CIO affiliates to give organizational 
and financial assistance to build the auxiliaries as rapidly as possible as part 
of the CIO program. 


Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 
The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 


Resolution No. 8 


SUPPORT OF THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 


WHEREAS, (1) The United Nations are about to bring the full might 
of their forces into play in the decisive struggle against the Axis which re- 
quires the absolute unity of the people behind our leaders; 
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(2) The only secret weapon of Hitler is to divide the United Nations or 
the people within any one nation so as to cause such confusion and disruption 
as to prevent the all-out offensive against the Axis forces; 

(3) We find on our home front, in Congress, the combination of Republi- 
cans and Southern Democrats constantly knifing our Commander-in-Chief’s 
victory program, making political capital out of some of the problems which 
have arisen as a result of the war and repeatedly engaging in partisan politics 
with the accusations that the war policies of our Commander-in-Chief are 
formulated for the purpose of maintaining himself in office. 

It is this bloc which has slashed the appropriations of important war 
agencies such as the OWI and OPA, thereby practically preventing them from 
functioning in support of the war effort. It is this bloc which has refused 
to effectuate the President’s economic stabilization program by preventing 
effective price control, refusing to appropriate funds for subsidies to maintain 
an equitable price level, and generally sabotaging the efforts of the adminis- 
trative agencies seeking to stabilize our home front. It is this bloc which 
constantly seeks to enact labor-baiting legislation intent on provoking dis- 
unity and disruption and also to weaken the very force which is the bulwark 
of our war effort; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That this convention serves notice on Congress that its 
policies and actions of the past year or two do not reflect the aspirations 
of the American people and their desire to consolidate the home front and win 
the war; 

(2) We hereby reaffirm our whole-hearted and unreserved support of 
our Commander-in-Chief and his victory policies. We pledge to intensify our 
effotts to deliver more tanks, more planes, more guns, more food, and more 
troops to speed the unconditional surrender of our enemies; 

(3) We hereby demand that Congress cease immediately its sniping at 
President Roosevelt and its sabotage of the home front program, and call 
upon Congress to get into the war with both feet and utilize its energies, 
now directed against the government, to support the desires of the American 
people to fight this war to a speedy and victorious conclusion; and 

(4) We must recognize as never before in our history that the attain- 
ment of the objectives of our organization and the advancement of the national 
welfare, particularly in this war crisis, requires that the concern of our unions 
with the activities of their representatives in national, state and local gov- 
ernments, rank among the major problems of union organization. We must 
keep the people of America alert to the needs of our national war effort and 
for voicing the insistence of the American people for unity behind our Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 


Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 
The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 
Resolution No. 21 


RELATIONS WITH THE ORGANIZED LABOR MOVEMENTS 
OF LATIN AMERICA 
WHEREAS, (1) The CIO has established a committee on Latin-American 
affairs to strengthen friendly and cooperative relations with the trade unions 
of Latin America; 
(2) This committee, through its action and through an exchange of ° 
visiting representatives of organized labor, has brought the influence of the 
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CIO to bear on our own government and upon the representatives of the 
governments of our neighbors in the South to protect.and improve the demo- 
cratic rights and working conditions of the workers of Latin America; and 

(3) The fifth column of the Nazi agents, primarily through the Franco 
diplomatic machinery, in Latin America, continues to sow seeds of disrup- 
tion and disunity in their endeavor to destroy the solidarity and the united 
effort of the nations in the Western Hemisphere to smash the Axis powers. 
These efforts have been most successful in Argentina, where the government, 
which refuses to break off diplomatic relations with the Axis countries, has 
proceeded to adopt every step originally taken by Hitler in imposing Nazism 
in Germany such as_ dissolving the trade union movement of that country, 
promulgating anti-Semitic decrees, and swiftly arresting all those who dared 
to raise their voices in opposition; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO commends the work of its committee in 
deepening and extending the cooperation and understanding between the CIO 
and the CIO and labor movements of the Latin American countries and their 
Confederation, the CTAL, and urges the committee and the Executive Offi- 
cers of the CIO to continue their efforts and policies in welding the unity 
of the labor movements, the governments and the people of the Americas in 
the war against the Axis, and to assist in safeguarding and making more 
effective the Good Neighbor policy of the President of the United States; 

(2) We must recognize that every fascist step taken in any Latin Ameri- 
can country is a direct blow against the democracy of our nation and there- 
fore must be prevented; 

(3) We condemn the Nazi policies of the Argentine government in dis- 
solving the labor movement of that country and arresting anti-fascists who 
dared to raise their voices for democracy and freedom, and call upon our 
President and the State Department to use their good offices to secure the 
release of these anti-fascists and fighters of democracy and to have restored 
in the Latin American countries the basic freedoms for which we are now 
fighting. 


Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 
The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE POTOFSKY, Amalgamated Clothing Workers: Mr. Presi- 
dent and delegates, many of us may not know that there is a potent and 
effective labor movement in Latin America organized in fourteen countries 
and federated in the Confederation of Latin American trade unions—CTAL. 
I have had the opportunity, as chairman of the Latin American Committee, 
to meet with most of the leaders of organized labor of the Latin American 
countries. I am here to say, Mr. President, that the CIO and you personally, 
are just as well known and as popular in the South American countries as 
in the United States. The CIO has captured the imagination of Latin Ameri- 
can labor because it is very much akin to our own movement. The Latin 
American working people are very anxious for close relation with labor in 
the United States, particularly with the CIO. They are keen about winning 
the war and the peace. The Latin American Committee that the president 
appointed earlier this year has, in the short space of a few months, interceded 
with agencies of our own government and urged it to give some measure of 
help to the Latin American working people by establishing labor standards 
in contracts for the purchase of Latin American goods. We have also had 
the opportunity, because of the visits of two presidents from Latin America, 
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to intercede with them in behalf of the civil and economic rights of the work- 
ing people of their respective countries. 

While there are some 4,000,000 organized workers in Latin America, 
wages and working conditions are by far not as good as ours or as they 
should be. We of the CIO can be of great help to them, both by giving pub- 
licity to their problems and by making representations to our own government 
in their behalf. They appreciate everything we do, and there has been whole- 
some appreciation of the help we have given them. 

But I may say to you that they are very jealous of their own position. 
They rightly demand that they be dealt with on a basis of equality. They 
resent any paternalistic or imperialistic attitude. There is a strong and well- 
founded sentiment against American and British imperialism, for, unfor- 
tunately, the working people of Latin America, whether in the case of oil or 
sugar, have in the past been terribly exploited by the American and British 
interests. 

I made it clear at the Havana Conference of the CTAL that we of the 
CIO are not interested in being either paternalistic or imperialistic. We ex- 
tend a brotherly hand to our fellow workers of Latin America as our fraternal 
duty and not as charity or out of a desire to dominate. 

I would like to suggest, in line with the president’s remarks this morning 
on international unity, that before we participate in the international confer- 
ence in London, we ought to get together right here in our own hemisphere 
about hemispheric problems that are of concern both to the United States 
and to Latin America. The Latin American people are very anxious for close 
cooperation, and they look to us for guidance and assistance. They have been 
very anxious and desirous of getting President Murray’s help in every way 
they possibly can. 

Our committee has sought to promote hemispheric unity by sponsoring a 
joint commission of AFL, CIO, and Railroad Brotherhood delegates to visit 
Latin America. We were privileged to have as our member of this commis- 
sion David McDonald, of the United Steelworkers of America, who has made 
a tremendous impression, and I would say chiefly because he was a repre- 
sentative of CIO. Dave McDonald will speak for himself, but I know he will 
confirm my own impression on my visit to Mexico and in Cuba, that the CIO 
is very popular, that it has captured the imagination of the Latin-American 
workers. 

Our committee has also been very helpful to the working people of 
Bolivia. Our representative on the Bolivian Commission, Martin Kyne, made 
a special report on labor conditions in that country which made a profound 
impression both here and in Latin America. 

In addition I believe that our talks with the President of Bolivia and 
Paraguay helped advance the rights of labor and the civil rights of the peo- 
ple of those countries. 

Our committee has worked diligently in the past few months. It has 
had several sessions with its own members and has met with the representa- 
tives of the State Department. It has had the cooperation of the executive 
officers of CIO, especially James Carey, in connection with our contacts 
with the State Department and the Bureau of Economic Welfare. We 
believe that we are making a contribution toward promoting goodwill and 
the solidarity of labor on this hemisphere in line with our decision for in- 
ternational labor unity and implementing the good neighbor policy of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 
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DELEGATE DAVID McDONALD, United Steelworkers: Mr. Chairman, 
as Mr. Potofsky has already reported, I was privileged to make a trip re- 
cently as a representative of the CIO on a joint commission to visit a num- 
ber of Latin-American countries, together with Edward J. Brown of the 
American Federation of Labor and Samuel Phillips of the Brotherhood of 
Engine Men and Firemen of the Railroad Brotherhoods organization. We 
visited about a half dozen different countries in South and Central America, 
and of course we took full advantage of every opportunity we had to look into 
the status of the organized labor movement in those countries, and also to look 
into the conditions of life of the people of those countries. ; 

We departed from the city of Miami, Fla., on the second day of Au- 
gust, and we headed straight for Santiago, Chile, with intermediate stops in 
Cuba, Balboa, Lima, Peru, and finally wound up in Santiago. We made 
Santiago our base of operations for the southern part of our visit. 

Upon arrival in Santiago we were greeted by a tremendous crowd of 
people at the airport; there must have been at least 2,000 people there. It 
was in the dusk of the evening, and they had a band playing the Chilean 
National Anthem and the National Anthem of the United States of America. 
We were whisked away to a hotel. It was quite obvious that the CIO was 
very well known there, because all of the labor groups were looking for the 
CIO representative immediately upon arrival, first at the airport and then 
at the hotel. 

We later visited Peru, spent some time there, and Panama, spent some 
time in Colombia, a few days in Cuba, and a few days in Mexico City. In 
every place we visited our reception was tremendous. We not only met the 
leaders of labor, but went out to the mining camps and factories and local 
union halls. We talked with the workers, we got their ideas, we visited 
generals and admirals, we visited presidents of countries, we were received 
by our ambassadors, we spent a lot of time with the ministers of labor of 
these several countries, and in every instance we told them about the tre- 
mendous war effort that was being put forth by the American war workers, 
and asked them, too, in every instance, to continue their steadfast help to- 
ward the United States of America and all our Allies in this tremendous war 
effort of ours. 

It might be of some interest to you to know just about how the unions 
are formed—and I am speaking in general. To pick out one country, as an 
illustration, in Chile, for instance, the union situation is quite different than 
it is here. A union is formed in somewhat the following fashion. Whenever 
a group of men decide they want to organize, or when one of the unions 
puts on an organizing campaign, a government inspector comes around and 
watches the operation, and whenever they have a petition signed containing 
51 percent of the employes of a particular plant, then a charter is granted 
to that local union by the government. It is granted by the government, and 
then the government inspector tells this local union to which particular feder- 
ation they shall be affiliated. That is the system in Chile, and that is the 
system in practically all the other countries I have mentioned. 

One very interesting thing happened in Chile. One morning at 11 
o’clock I met President Rios, President of the Republic. That evening I 
went to a tremendous mass meeting in downtown Santiago, and there a big 
protest was under way because that very afternoon President Rios, by 
executive order, had said that the Hospital Workers’ Union was abolished 
forthwith. Just by an executive decree this union of the Hospital Workers 
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of Santiago, Chile, was wiped out of existence; and it so happens President 
Rios is known as a great friend of the organized labor movement of Chile. 

The general secretary of that organization made a fiery speech in which 
he said he was going to insist upon the restoration of the rights of that union, 
but at the time we left Chile, the rights of that union had not been restored 
and the union had not been reconstituted. 

In Chile the CTCh, as they call it, is quite strong. Out of one million 
employables in that country 100,000 are dues-paying members of the Con- 
federation of Chile. I should say all of these unions, once they are formed, 
have the check-off of union dues established, and by law they are entitled 
to the operation of the union shop principle. 

In Peru the labor movement is very weak. In Colombia there are just 
a few thousand workers organized outside of the transport workers on the 
Magdalena River, which is the principal artery of communication. On the 
Magdalena River everybody is organized, they have the complete union shop 
and check-off. In Panama unions are just in their embryonic state. In Cuba 
there are about 350,000 or 400,000 organized workers out of a million and a 
quarter employables. The unions there are quite strong. In Mexico there 
is a strong labor movement, the Confederation of Labor of Mexico. The Con- 
federation of Labor of Mexico has possibly 1,000,000 members all told. In 
addition to that organization there are three or four hundred thousand other 
workers organized into independent unions. 

Generally speaking, the wages are abysmally low. A dollar a day in 
American money is about the general wage that a man receives in any of 
these countries, except in Panama, in the city of Balboa, and the other cities 
that are just contiguous or adjacent or practically attached to the Canal 
Zone. In those cities a carpenter can make perhaps seven or eight dollars a 
day, but in all the rest of the country a skilled tradesman or craftsman or 
worker can make only about a dollar a day. 

We visited the coal mining camps in southern Chile. There we found 
the coal miners were receiving from 20 to 22 pesos a day. That, translated 
in American money, means from 60 to 66 cents a day. 

The steelworkers were earning from a minimum of 80 cents a day to 
an absolute maximum for the most skilled workers of $2 a day. Generally 
speaking, the wages ran around a dollar a day. 

Most amazing about that is this, we hear a lot about American imperial- 
ism—and I hold no briefs for American industrialists—in the coal mines I 
described to you where they got 60 to 66 cents a day, immediately after 
visiting them we went up to some copper mines, mines owned by the Kenne- 
cott Company and others by the Guggenheim interests, and their wages were 
from $1.40 to a top of $2.40 a day, and the copper miners, being employes 
of American companies, were receiving considerably more than were the coai 
miners, being employed by Chilean owners, considerably more. I hold no 
brief for wage payments of that sort, but I inquired about this business of 
why the Chilean employers, and later again the Peruvian employers, paid 
such small wages, and all I could find out in answer to that was that they 
were interested in investing their money in these enterprises only if they 
could get a return of something approximating 25 percent a year—25 percent 
a year. : 

The English employers pay less than the American employers. So it 
gave a fellow a little bit of pride to think, as low as the wages that were paid 
by the American employers, they were considerably better than those paid 
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by the native employers. And I think the native employers were not loath 
to preach the doctrine of Yankee imperialism, they did not hesitate to say it 
was the great country in the north which made their conditions so poor. 

The cost of living is not commensurate with the wages paid. As a mat- 
ter of fact, you would pay just as much for a pair of shoes or suit of clothes 
in any of the places I visited as you would pay right here in Philadelphia. 
And by way of pointing up the thing, when I talked to these fellows I would 
explain to them-that a steelworker in the United States could buy a pair 
of shoes for four or five hours’ labor, whereas a coal miner in Chile would 
have to work ten days before he would have enough money to buy just a 
six-dollar pair of shoes. 

The health conditions are very poor. We found in Peru the life ex- 
pectancy of the 6,000,000 people of that country is thirty years. Tuberculosis 
is rife in every country I went, venereal diseases are terrific, silicosis affects 
practically all the miners, and there are all sorts of industrial diseases. It is 
true the labor unions are trying to do something about these horrible condi- 
tions, and are trying to raise wages and they are trying to put down the 
cost of living, and put in safeguards in the mills and mines and factories and 
put some protective devices around machinery—the machinery is all exposed. 
Things you saw in factories around here twenty years ago are the ordinary 
accepted things there now. Gears are exposed, men and women being injured 
right and left. And the labor unions are doing something about that. 

In the field of education, you get about four years of education and that 
is all. You can send your kids to school for four years at the expense of the 
state, and after that it is up to you. A fellow making a dollar a day does 
not have much of a chance of sending his kids to school. The boys go in the 
morning for several hours and the girls go in the afternoon. That is the 
general run of things. There are some secondary schools, but it costs quite 
a bit of money to go to them. 

Housing conditions are, again, deplorable. I visited one particular min- 
ing camp owned by a South American company, and the camp from the out- 
side was the most beautiful thing I have ever seen in my life in the way of 
mining camps. The houses were substantial, brick, slate roofs, something 
very fine to look at. However, on going inside I found things were quite 
different. In this particular mining camp I visited the home of a miner. He 
had two rooms, one room upstairs and one room downstairs, and he only had 
to share that humble home with two other families. Eight people lived in 
those two rooms, and they were full of tuberculosis, and it was communicated 
from one to the other. They did all their living and sleeping and being 
sick and dying in that little room upstairs, and did all their cooking and 
household work in the little room downstairs. For the entire country of 
Chile the average in housing is six persons per room, six people per room in 
that entire country—and it is a progressive country in South America. In 
Cuba the average is five persons per room. So you can see the sort of jobs 
cut out for people of labor in those countries. 

All these countries have fine social security laws, social security laws 
honored more in the breach than in the observance. The laws are fine but 
there is no method of implementing these laws. In Lima, Peru, there is one 
of the most beautiful hospitals I ever saw, and operated by the government 
under social security laws, but it is impossible to travel from one part of 
that country to another except by horseback or pack train. The only way 
We could get around was by airplane, or else we would be there yet. 
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The labor movements are terribly interested in the movement here in 
the United States. In every country we visited, rising young labor leaders 
want to come to the United States of America. Particularly do they want 
to come up here and find out how the CIO has done such a magnificent job. 

I met the railroad workers’ leaders, the leaders of the metal workers, 
the leaders of the coal miners, the leaders of the agricultural workers, and 
they all want to come up here, but they cannot afford it themselves, they 
simply do not have the money. They do want to come up here and get some 
ideas from us. They have asked that we form some sort of interchange 
of labor leaders, men from the United States going down there and men from 
there coming up here, in order that we can get some of their ideas and that 
we in turn can give them some of our ideas. It might be at some future date 
that the Congress of Industrial Organizations will be interested in the develop- 
ment of such a project, and I am of the opinion that such project will be very 
much worthwhile, that we can be helpful to them, but, as Jake Potofsky 
says, We must be careful not to do it in a patronizing sense, we must meet 
them as equals. We did meet them as equals, we made no attempt to be 
patronizing. They knew their conditions and their business a whole lot better 
than we could ever hope to know their business or their conditions. 

I think we were instrumental in making some friends for the United 
States of America there. We took every occasion to point out how much we 
wanted their help, and by the very attitude of asking for their help I think 
they were appreciative. It was part of our job to make friends for the © 
United States of America, and I believe we did that. I think we sowed some 
seeds which will grow into mighty trees, bearing good fruit for the United 
States of America, and also for the future of real honest-to-goodness hemi- 
sphere solidarity of a kind designed to help the common people of all of our 
continent. 

One little incident might be interesting to you to show how they feel 
about us now. We went outside of Santiago, Chile, about 30 miles. We 
visited a farm, a farm which was organized. We saw the people at work. 
Later in the day we went down to their union hall. They had a poor little 
hall with a dirt floor, rough timbers and some sheet iron thrown on top of 
them to make a roof. They were having a little party for us. They had 
some beer and some little tiny sandwiches—they had put out a few dollars. 
They wanted to complete the building of their hall. We gave them a present, 
the four of us in the party, we each gave them a 100-peso note, a little over 
$3 apiece, but to them it was a windfall. We gave them 400 pesos and they 
said with that they would be able to complete the building of their hall. 

We stood around there and they talked to us, and several of us made 
speeches to them. By the time the party was over it was dusk. We went 
out and got in the cars to drive back to the city, and as we were sitting in 
the cars waiting for the drivers to take us to town we could hear them sing- 
ing, just very softly. These were the poorest people, in their bare feet and 
overalls. They were so poor it made your heart sick. Then they began to 
walk out of the hall, and when they got out of the hall it was just dusk, and 
every man as he came out was holding up his fingers in the V-for-Victory 
sign, and all singing the Chilean National Anthem. It contains some very ~ 
stirring words about a land where men can always find refuge and always 
find succor from oppressors. 

And there with the evening light shining on their faces, and the V-for- 
Victory sign, these people were interested in preserving their liberty and 
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preserving the freedom of the world. It was one of the most touching things 
I ever saw in my life; it was no doubt the most touching thing that happened 
to me on that entire trip. 

Before I forget, I want to put this thing over, too. In Peru we inquired 
about the conditions of the agricultural workers, who live back over on the 
ridges of the Andes down into the Amazon plains. A lot of them work on 
skinning llamas. I don’t know what a llama skin is worth or the cost of 
raising llamas, but it takes a man one whole day to skin a llama, and at the 
end of his work he receives the magnificent sum of 1 cent in American money 
and a handful of coca leaves. You extract cocaine from coca leaves. These 
poor natives from Peru begin to chew these coca leaves by the time they are 
14, and when they are in their middle twenties they are broken down old 
men and women. 

A health program, a housing program, a union program—well, I came 
to the final conclusion that I guess about the smartest group of people who 
ever lived were those who decided to come to the United States of America, 
our grandfathers, our fathers, or some of us ourselves, who decided to come 
from the Old World to the United States of America, and I am awfully glad 
my dad—and, incidentally, I ran into a lot of Irishmen down there, too— 
I am awfully glad my dad decided to come to the United States and be a 
steelworker rather than to go to Chile and be a steelworker. 

I want to express my sincere appreciation to the Committee on Latin- 
American Affairs for having given me the opportunity to go down there, and 
moreover, I desire to express my most heartfelt thanks to President Murray 
for having given me the opportunity to visit these people. I hope as a result 
of some of the things I saw and some of the things I learned I will be able 
to render some additional service to President Murray in his conduct of the 
mighty crusade to bring the benefit of collective bargaining to all the people 
of all the world. 


DELEGATE HERBERT MARCH, Packinghouse Workers: Brother 
Chairman, I wish on behalf of the Packinghouse Workers to express particu- 
lar thanks to the CIO Committee on Latin-American Affairs for their work, 
because the question of Latin American and North American labor unity per- 
haps concerns us in a greater degree than any other affiliate of CIO. 

Today there are 35,000 Packinghouse Workers in the Argentine on strike, 
on strike not for increased wages, not for any economic demand, but on 
strike demanding that the fascist Ramirez government release the leader- 
ship of the Argentine labor movement which they have clapped in jail and 
release along with them those democratic forces and anti-Axis forces who are 
today fighting the Ramirez government in the Argentine. 

This is the second strike in the last 30 days. 

A recent battle led about a month ago by the Packinghouse Workers 
of the Argentine, resulted in the temporary release of the leaders of the labor 
movement there. These Packinghouse Workers today are facing a battle 
against terrific odds, a battle to move the course of their nation in the direc- 
tion of the rest of the United Nations and in line with the rest of us who are 
interested in carrying on the fight against world fascism. 

At our convention, our recent Constitutional Convention, we went on 
record to commend and support the Packinghouse Workers of the Argentine, 
and went further on record to work for the establishment of a joint committee 
of Packinghouse Workers of North and South America. 
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The Packinghouse Workers also have allies and friends in Brazil, in 
Uruguay, and a number of other Latin-American nations, and it is particu- 
larly significant that many of the corporations, as a matter of fact, the domi- 
nant interests in the packing industry of Latin America are the American 
meat packers, the Big Four as they are known here in the States. In the 
Argentine they exercise considerable weight in all affairs and all events that 
transpire within that nation. Recently our International Executive Board 
has gone on record to call upon our State Department in the same spirit as 
does the resolution now under discussion, to exercise their good office to influ- 
ence the situation in the Argentine so as to bolster and support the democratic 
forces in the Argentine. 

Our union has gone on record calling upon the meat packers who also 
exercise considerable weight, to use their influence in order to effectuate 
a satisfactory settlement of the situation therein. We look forth to the carry- 
ing into life of this resolution and the implementation of this resolution 
among the Packinghouse Workers of North and South America in a direction 
that will create unity between the workers of North and South America, that 
will move for a real international trade union movement, especially in this 


hemisphere. 


DELEGATE PHILIP M. CONNELLY, California State Industrial Union 
Council: I would like to speak for a moment as a delegate from the great 
southwestern part of the United States, for I think that we come a little 
closer and rub shoulders with our brothers in the trade union movement of 
Central and South America than any other parts of our country. 

I am sure we speak in behalf of all CIO and all trade unionists in the 
South and West of the United States when I pay tribute now to the splendid 
work done by Chairman Potofsky and his committee, the results of which 
work are exemplified in the resolution now before the convention. We there 
know the influence and the weight that Chairman Potofsky and his committee 
have had in improving and cementing relationships between the working peo- 
ple of the Latin-American countries and the working people of our own land. 

In Los Angeles alone, where I come from, there are 300,000 workers of 
Mexican and Latin-American extraction. That means that in Los Angeles 
there is a larger Mexican population than there is in any other city of the 
world, with the exception of Mexico City. It is an indication, it seems to me, 
of the importance of proper relationships between our country and its work- 
ers and the millions of workers of Latin-American lands which lie to the 


south. 

During the past several months I have had the pleasant opportunity 
twice to visit in the Republic of Mexico, and it is in connection with one 
of those visits that I would like to speak for a moment and to suggest to 
this convention one means by which the splendid resolution now under con- 
sideration might be effectively implemented. There is in Mexico, as the 
delegates know, approximately 40,000 Spanish refugees, trade union leaders, 
political leaders, fighters against fascism who have been banned from their 
homeland of Spain because they committed’ the great crime of being among 
the original opponents of a fascist regime. Those 40,000 refugees, among 
them the entire trade union leadership of Spain, that is, all of them who 
escaped the Franco concentration camps, are a tremendous influence in the 
Republic of Mexico. They are looked up to by the Mexican worker, who sees 
in them the embodiment of the struggle against fascism in the world. 
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But while they enjoy great prestige in the Republic of Mexico where 
they now find a haven, most of these 40,000 refugees are in a pitiable state 
of financial and physical health and fortune. Obviously they came without 
funds from their homeland. Many of them came suffering the dregs and the 
ill effects of the Franco concentration camp, and in their new-found land they 
have found the climatic conditions not too conducive to the improvement of 
their health. I was in Mexico City and attended a great convention of the 
representatives of these 40,000 anti-fascists, a convention in which they 
brought together in a great united front organization as they have been 
together in Spain during the war all of their forces for the purpose of bring- 
ing alleviation of the health and conditions of their people, and at the same 
time to work together to plan for that day when they will be able to return 
to their homeland and oust Franco and the fascist regime in Spain and once 
again take over the republican government of that country. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman and delegates, that one splendid way of 
implementing the resolution which we now discuss would be for the CIO’s 
Allied War Relief Department and the Committee on Latin American Affairs, 
of which Brother Potofsky is chairman, to get together after this convention 
and devise ways and means by which the movement for the collection of 
funds in this country through the trade union movement for the assistance of 
the 40,000 Spanish refugees, Spanish loyalists now in Mexico can be expedited, 
that we might have some part in maintaining those anti-fascist fighters in 
Mexico and throughout Central America, so that they will be a real inspira- 
tion to our working brothers in the Latin American countries. 


DELEGATE KYNE, United Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Employes: I am very happy to rise in support of this resolution, and in doing 
so I want to substantiate every word that Brother David McDonald has said 
regarding the conditions in South America. Before doing so I would like to 
express my deep appreciation to the president of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations and to the secretary, Brother Carey and Brother Murray, for 
having chosen me and given me this honor of representing CIO on that com- 
mission that went to Bolivia to inquire into the conditions of the tin mines of 
that country. I am happy and I think that I have made a contribution in so 
doing, and I hope for this one reason only that you will read that report, so 
that you may get a consciousness of the conditions that the workers in South 
America are confronted with today. 


The great difficulty in South America is that there are only two classes 
of people, the very wealthy and the very poor, and the very poor are mainly 
Indians. However, there is this much to be said for South Americans in 
general—they didn’t do as we here in the United States did with the Indians, 
they didn’t put them out of existence, but they are slowly starving them 
to death. 


The trade union movement is the only movement that they look to for 
assistance and for guidance, and particularly the trade union movement as 
represented by the Congress of Industrial Organizations. They have great 
faith in that they will be able to implement the good-neighbor policy through 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, and that that implementation will 
mean that they will be able to have better conditions, better housing, better 
wages, better facilities for education, better facilities for hospitalization 
and for medical aid. They are in a deplorable condition there. 
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We must not fail those people of South America because we must remem- 
ber the main reason why we became conscious of the problem in those coun- 
tries is that when the war came we lost the resources of Malaya, we lost 
many of the sources of raw materials, and we had to go to South America, 
and when we went there we found friends. I am very much afraid that un- 
less we implement the policy of the good neighbor in the days to come, we 
will have enemies rather than friends, and as the trend looks today, unless 
we in the labor movement get alive to the conditions as they exist and do 
something about it, when we need the Southern Hemisphere for defensive 
purposes we will not find friends but we will find enemies, and instead of 
looking to the United States for that solidarity they will look elsewhere, they 
will perhaps look to the enemies that will be upon us in the'days to come. 

Chairman Potofsky is doing everything in his power and is already 
initiating a program whereby the United States labor movement may be 
consolidated into one great committee for that particular purpose. He 
has also delegated to Brother McDonald and myself the task of drafting a 
post-war planning report for that committee, so that the labor movement 
may be able to implement the good neighbor policy and show the solidarity of 
labor in the United States for our brothers to the south of us. 

Give this all the attention you can in your local unions. We hope to be 
able to publicize this, because unless we make our membership alive to the 
seriousness of the situation that exists in South America we will have ene- 
mies instead of friends in the days to come. 

I am very happy at the trend of events insofar as the international labor 
movement is concerned, and the South American labor movement. I am 
very happy that the president of this great organization is so activated and 
so motivated with the idea of doing sométhing about it, that he is really 
encouraging, and I am very hopeful that in the days to come something will 
be done for these people. 

One of the recommendations I made in my report after coming back 
from South America was that a donation be given to the Bolivian trade 
unions, and I want to say a word of thanks to the War Relief Committee for 
the donation they gave to the South American workers, particularly the 
Bolivian workers. It is well that this be on record, because God knows they 
need it. Anything that may be done in the future, give it your wholehearted 
cooperation, so that we have a united inter-American labor movement. 


The motion to adopt the resolution was carried by unanimous vote. 
At this time Mrs. Franklin Delano Roosevelt was escorted to the plat- 
form by the committee named by the president to meet her. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I have the distinguished honor of presenting 
to this great convention the personification of our Lord’s infinite creative 
genius, a noble being, a distinguished woman and a gracious lady—Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt. 


MRS. FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 
Mr. President and members of the convention, I don’t want to take up 
too much of your time, but I am very happy to have the opportunity of 
speaking to you for just a few minutes. When I told my husband that I 
would be here today he asked me to bring you his regards and good wishes. 
But there is one thing that I very specially want to say a few words 
to you about. Having been in the Southwest Pacific lately I feel very keenly 
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the responsibility that we at home have to our men fighting all over the 
world. 

When I saw the boys in Great Britain a year ago they had not yet been 
actually in the fighting. Now I have had an opportunity to see boys, some 
of whom have spent many months actually in the combat zones, and it makes 
a great difference in one’s realization of responsibility. 

For this reason I am glad that you have adopted your no-strike pledge, 
because I feel that to those boys out there the importance of production 
is paramount. They all tell you that the difference between hanging on to a 
part of an island with no airplanes to cover you, with the knowledge that 
your munitions were low is a very different thing from the feeling they have 
today when they are never without airplane coverage and they feel that they 
have the best equipment, equipment that far transcends the equipment of 
their enemies. 

But I think for us at home there is something that must go along with 
that pledge. It is something that you and your auxiliaries must do, because 
nobody else knows as much about it and can do it as well—and I think some- 
times you haven’t done it quite as well as you should do it. 

That is, I believe that you should tell the story of injustices, of inequalities, 
of bad conditions, so that the people as a whole in this country really face the 
problems that people who are pushed to the point of striking know all about, 
but others know practically nothing about. 

I know what a curious feeling it gave me to find myself in a hospital 
over near the front and to say to a boy, “Where is your home?” And he 
answered, “West Virginia.” And I said, “Oh, what part of West Virginia?” 
And he named a place I knew very well. And I said, “Oh, are you a miner?” 
He said, “Yes, ma’am, I am, and I know you, I have seen you before, and, 
ma’am, I want to say that I don’t blame our miners. I know what they have 
been through. But, oh, we must have production now.” ‘“We’—we here at 
the front, is what he meant, because he was back very badly wounded and 
he knew the whole thing, you see, he understood everything, the point of 
view of the man in the foxhole, the point of view of the man as a worker. 

And somehow, that is what we have to get over, those of us who do know, 
to the public as a whole. 

A great part of the public in this country does not know what it is that 
really leads to strikes, and that, I think, is one of the things that we must do, 
because if workers give a no-strike pledge then it is the responsibility of the 
citizens of this country to see that conditions are remedied which would 
otherwise lead to a strike. 

That, of course, most of you will say is Utopia; when everybody krows 
and everybody understands then we will have all the things we fight for. 
But we don’t get things unless we plan for them, unless we organize for 
them and work for them, and I think perhaps we have not worked enough 
on education. 

For instance, one of the things that many a boy said to me was this: 
“Since I have been out here I have had medical care, dental care, so that I 
would be in good fighting shape. They watch me all the time. I wonder why 
I could not have had that when I was at home and growing up, in order to be 
better able to live.” And there is something in that that we will have to face 
when these boys come home. They are things that I think are due the boys 
who have given up years of their lives to do a job of preserving us from bomb- 
ing, from becoming the slaves of an enemy nation. If they want education 
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they should have it—any kind. If they want medical care for themselves and 
their families and their children it should be available in some way to all our 
people. And that won’t come about unless we do an educational job that 
covers all the citizens of our country. We have got to get across the fact 
that we can’t take the narrow view in the future, that what is good for us 
must also be good for the world, because whatever is good for the world 
is going to be good for us, and whatever is bad for the world is going to be 
bad for us. 

I don’t mean that we can change conditions over night all over the 
world, but we can say what are the objectives for the future, and we can 
show by our deeds that we mean to begin to bring those things about. That 
is the only road to peace—an economic program that takes into consideration 
the world as a whole. It will be good for us and will make the world’s people 
have hope, and without hope you never get peace—you never get peace to 
save future generations from going through what this generation has gone 
through unless they have hope that life will be a better life than it has been 
in the past. 

And so I would like ta say to you that as workers we will work together. 
But perhaps you don’t consider me a worker, so I shall say that I hope all 
workers will work together for the education of this nation, so that they may 
understand what it means to have a better life. 

I had a letter from a man the other day who took me to task for being 
opposed to a sales tax and said that apparently I had no understanding 
of the point of view of the employer who paid all the taxes. Well, the answer 
is that the employer and the worker have got to understand that their inter- 
ests are identical, they have got to work together in the future. This is 
going to be a world where either we cooperate or we have a pretty thin 
time coming to us. So I think the sooner we get at this work of education, 
the sooner more and more people learn what the real problems are, what the 
men who fight the war really look for when they think of coming home, the 
sooner we will have done something for the world and for ourselves. 

Nothing is ever achieved without work. You know what work and 
organization mean. So today I wish for you better organization, and at the 
same time a widening and broadening of your opportunities for growth, be- 
cause you who lead the labor movement must feel what I have felt so often 
in the past years, that every year as you see more and understand more you 
grow, and that with every opportunity you have had for understanding 
something new you perhaps attain a little more ability to help other people 
attain that same understanding. 

And so I will wish you this opportunity for growth, and as you grow 
may your vision grow of what we in this country may achieve in the way of 
a good life for this generation and for generations to come, and in doing it for 
the peoples of the whole world. Thank you. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair finds it extremely difficult to find 
words that might adequately express the appreciation of the delegates at- 
tending this convention for the presence of the First Lady of our land at 
our session here this afternoon and for her words of inspiration and encour- 
agement, from which I know we will all derive great benefit. — 

I might say in passing that it is a tribute to Mrs. Roosevelt that she 
is a member of a local union of the CIO Newspaper Guild in the city of 
Washington. ‘ 
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The convention will be in order and the Committee on Resolutions will 
proceed. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS—(Continued) 
Committee Secretary Pressman continued the report as follows: 
Resolution No. 4 
POLL TAX 


WHEREAS, (1) The elimination of the poll tax requirement, which in 
eight of our States places a price tag on the right to vote, has long been rec- 
ognized as a necessary step toward the perfection of our democratic structure. 
In the war period it becomes more and more apparent that this step is a 
military necessity and that our failure to take this step is playing into the 
hands of our enemies; 

(2) The anti-poll tax bill has passed the House of Representatives but is 
being held up in the Senate Judiciary Committee on the flimsy pretext of its 
doubtful constitutional legality; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That this convention calls upon the Senate Judiciary 
Committee to report out the anti-poll tax bill with a favorable recommenda- 
tion; .:. 

(2) We also call upon the Senate of the United States to discharge its 
obligation to the people of the nation and enact forthwith this legislation 
eliminating the poll tax and. not to permit or tolerate any unscrupulous fili- 
buster on the part of the clique of poll tax Senators intent on preserving their 
personal political position with a callous disregard of the national emergency 
and popular will; ; 

(3) Each delegate to this convention should immediately communicate 
with the members of the Senate Judiciary Committee and their Senators in 
Congress to obtain immediate and favorable action on the pending anti-poll 
tax legislation. 

The members of the Senate Judiciary Committee are: 


Frederick Van Nuys, of Indiana (Chairman) 
Pat McCarran, of Nevada 

Carl A. Hatch, of New Mexico 

Tom Connally, of Texas 

Joseph C. O’Mahoney, of Wyoming 
Albert B. Chandler, of Kentucky 
Harley M. Kilgore, of West Virginia 
Abe Murdock, of Utah 

Ernest W. McFarland, of Arizona 
Burton K. Wheeler, of Montana 
Charles O. Andrews, of Florida 

Warren R. Austin, of Vermont 

John A. Danaher, ‘of Connecticut 
Alexander Wiley, of Wisconsin 
William Langer, of North Dakota 
Homer Ferguson, of Michigan 
Chapman Revercomb, of West Virginia 
Kenneth S. Wherry, of Nebraska 


Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 
The motion was seconded. 
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DELEGATE TARRANT, Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers: Mr. President 
and delegates attending this convention of the CIO: I feel that I could not 
afford to let this resolution come before the floor of the convention without 
saying a word, especially since this is my first time to attend a national 
CIO convention. 

You have heard much about our poll tax. May I say to some of you 
who do not know exactly where I live and have lived all my life, I live down 
in Alabama, a state in which I can have all kinds of fun voting in my church, 
in my local union, but outside of that I have to keep mum. 

We hope we can get the support of the state convention of the CIO in 
Alabama that we have gotten on other resolutions, only we hope we can 
get it passed and get action thereon. 

We do know that our first objective in the South is to win the war. We 
are teaching these things to our children, to our young men who are now 
on the battlefields. I have a son-in-law there now. When they come back to 
Alabama after the war is over I feel that they are expecting us to have 
some conditions better than when they left, if nothing more than to have 
it possible to have a vote, and they can go to the polls and vote intelligently, 
vote for those they want to lead them in their national government, their 
state government and their city government. We do not have that privilege 
there now, and we do not feel that removing the poll tax is.enough. I have 
contacted any number of white people down there who have tried to help us 
to get a chance to register and pay our poll tax. I remember once going to 
the clerk and he telling me that it would take $27.50 to pay up all the years 
of my poll tax. I tried to do that and I was refused. Then I attempted to 
register several times, and I have not heard any more of my registration 
blank. 

I am saying to you that this is a very serious problem in the South, espe- 
cially in the state of Alabama. We do know that there are white people as 
well as Negroes who are being disfranchised, and I am saying very definitely 
and very truthfully to you that we in the South desire to vote. We want to 
vote because we know that when the Negro people as well as the white work- 
ers there in the plants and mills go to the polls and vote intelligently, we 
can have better people there, a people who will help to make America a much 
better place to live in, and a much safer place, because where there is intelli- 
gence there is not as much harm as where there is lots of ignorance. 


DELEGATE BEDDOW, Alabama State Industrial Union Council: Mr. 
Chairman and delegates to this Sixth Convention of the CIO, I am glad to 
be given the opportunity to follow Louis Tarrant in making a few remarks I 
have to make, because I, too, come from the great state of Alabama. I am 
proud of being from Alabama, but I am not proud of some of the conditions 
that exist down there that are detrimental to our workers. 

You delegates saw Louis Tarrant; you noted his color; you noted the 
color of his hair. His hands are black, but God Almighty made them black— 
I didn’t; Phil Murray didn’t; you didn’t. He was born that way; and for 
no other reason than that Louis Tarrant is black he cannot vote in the state 
of Alabama, and I say to you now it is damnable that conditions like that can 


exist. . 

Louis Tarrant is a man of intelligence. He spends his working hours 
back of a drill in the mines, deep in the bowels of the earth and under the 
mountain in the state of Alabama, gouging out that material from which is 
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made your tanks, your guns, and your shells, and yet because he is black 
he cannot vote in that state. 

Read the first sentence of this resolution on poll tax: “Whereas, the 
elimination of the poll tax requirement, which in eight of our states places 
a price tag on the right to vote, has long been recognized as a necessary step 
toward the perfection of our democratic structure.” Toward the perfection 
of our democratic structure—let’s go back a little bit; let’s go back and, if 
we can, visualize the scene in the city of Philadelphia a number of years ago 
when Philadelphia was not the city it is today, when a group of men suffering 
under the tortures and the punishment inflicted upon them by their foreign 
rulers, met here in the city of Philadelphia, and from that meeting came one 
of the two greatest documents that ever came from the pen and the mind of 
man: First, the Declaration of Independence; and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence has this to say: 

“We declare these things to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal;-that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights; 
that among those rights are the rights of life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.” 

Life? What do we mean by life? It is more than going down into the 
mines and digging material out of which to make steel. It is more than get- 
ting up in the morning and putting on a pair of overalls and going to eke out 
a miserable existence. Life means the right to participate in the activities 
of our government, and this same declaration written here in the city of 
Philadelphia does not say it is the right of man, it says it is the right of 
Divine Providence that a man shall have the right to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

Liberty? The only place that man can vote in Alabama is in a CIO 
union hall, and he does vote in a CIO union hall when his organization has 
its meeting night in the city of Bessemer. It is because of conditions that 
exist in these eight other states that we have thirteen millions of people who 
are of voting age, and only 2,800,000 of them can vote. It is because of those 
conditions that we have Tom Connally and Martin Dies and John Sparkman, 
and we don’t like it a damn bit, in plain English. We are protesting it here 
on the floor of this convention. We hope to see the time come when those 
men on the Judiciary Committee of the Senate of the United States—and 
there are only three Southerners on that committee—will vote this bill out 
of that committee and put it on the floor of the Senate, where it can and 
should and must be debated. That is the only democratic procedure that we 
can look forward to. 


And yet we hear some of these intellectual monstrosities telling us that 
it is not constitutional. What does Martin Dies know about constitutionality ? 
What do a great many of them that I might call names know about constitu- 
tionality? If I am not mistaken the American people have spent the great 
sum of $13,000,000 to build a marble palace in Washington known as the 
Supreme Court of the United States. There are nine gentlemen there whose 
duty it is to decide upon the constitutionality of any bill only after it has 
been passed by the Congress of the United States and brought to them for 
an opinion. And yet I hear so many of our Southern Representatives talking 
about constitutionality. Well, I believe in seniority and I believe in occupa- 
tional rights, and they have no business butting in on seniority when it is the 
job of the Supreme Court to make these decisions. 
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Ladies and gentlemen, if the Congress of the United States will eliminate 
the poll tax in the southern states they will have gone a long way toward 
giving the right to elect men to the Congress of the United States to make 
laws, not only under which you live but under which you work. That is our 
aim and our purpose, that is what we are looking forward to today. We 
want the right, the legitimate right of every male over the age of 21 to go to 
the polling booth in the state of Alabama and cast his ballot as he sees fit. 
We don’t care what his race, his color or his creed is. We want him to cast 
his ballot, and when that time comes then I am telling you we are going 
to change the complexion of our Southern Representatives in the Congress 
of this great country. We can’t do that until this bill goes through. We can 
do that in the Congress of the United States, but we can’t do it in our state, 
our county and our municipal elections, for this reason: That although this 
bill were to become a law tomorrow, although as Louis Tarrant told you, if 
they were to eliminate the necessity of us having to pay $1.50 a year cumu- 
lative, the workers could not participate in the local elections. I have served 
in that capacity and I am one of the few workers who can vote in Alabama. 
I got by when they were not looking. I have served on those polls and I 
have seen the presidents, the managers and the executives of the corpora- 
tions bring everything down to vote in their magnificent cars, everything but 
the house cat. They even voted tombstones in Alabama if they could find 
the right graveyard. They took the names off those tombstones, and some of 
these people have been dead for forty, fifty or sixty years. We want to see 
the time come when a few live ones can vote. 

Furthermore, were it possible for these men to pay that back poll tax, 
then they have to go before a committee of three intellectual monstrosities 
and stand an I. Q. test. Some of those men I would hate for them to be put 
on a second-grade test, but they are sitting there in all their dignity to pass 
upon those who are making application to vote in the southern states. 

I know of one instance where a black man came in with his money. He 
went before this exalted body in their imperial sanctum sanctorum, their 
holy of holies, and they said to him, “Uh, huh, you want to vote?” He said, 
“Yes, I would like to vote.” They said, “Well, we will give you your first 
question.” This Negro man was a graduate of a law school in Yale Univer- 
sity and stood at the head of his class. He said, “I want you to answer this 
question first. We want to you name every Vice President of the United 
States, the order in which they came, the President under which they served, 
and the state from which they came.” And the Negro said, “Why, I can’t do 
that, sir.” “Well,” he said, “you can’t vote here,” and that ended it. 

I am not painting this picture to you to be absurd, I am telling you the 
truth. We don’t like it, we don’t want it, and we will appreciate you people 
going back and following the request of this resolution by writing to the men 
on this committee. Let us get something done, let us put the South on the 
map in more ways than one. We have seen the CIO advance and advance, 
but we need some more advancement, and today it is up to you and you 
alone. 


VICE PRESIDENT REID ROBINSON, Mine, Mill and Smelter Work- 
ers: Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, we have heard two representatives 
from the southern part of our nation speak. We are proud one of those 
representative sis a member of the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers Union. 
He has given you a very vivid description of the conditions under which he 
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is required to live in the South. Although these two delegates have spoken, 
they speak exclusively of the South. One delegate spoke of the attitude of 
the southern people relative to the Negro, but there are some things that 
should. be pointed out today on this question. This is not a problem exclu- 
sively of the Negro. This is not a problem either exclusively confined to the 
southern section of this nation of ours. This is a problem of primary interest 
to every man and woman in the United States. Yes, it is a matter of primary 
interest to every citizen that believes in real democracy. It is a matter of 
prime concern of everyone who believes in the Constitution of the United 
States, who believes in what this flag of ours stands for and believes sincerely 
and deeply in the things our fathers, sons and brothers are fighting for on the 
battlefronts of the world today. 

This is one of the most fundamental problems in consideration of any 
fight for democracy throughout the world today. We cannot divorce this 
problem from the war. This is one of the reasons why we are engaged in a 
war today. If we have real democracy, the voting of all the people of the 
South, both white and colored, we would find a condition in this country that 
there would be a stronger attitude upon the part of the law makers that 
‘would have gone a long ways in preventing the present world holocaust. 

We have to recognize the full implications of the poll tax bill. The 
City Council in Denver not long ago were asked to pass a resolution calling 
upon Congress to get this bill passed so the voters of the South could vote, 
and those venerable gentlemen said they could not pass such a resolution 
because this was a problem exclusively confined to the South. I ask you 
where the Smith-Connally bill came from, and whether or not that affects 
the workers only in the South, or whether that affects the people from one 
end of this country to the other, and effects our ability to have the highest 
morale of the workers in this country so they can help to produce to the 
maximum in the war effort. 

This is one of the most fundamental propositions confronting our nation 
today, and to treat it any other way would be folly. Great steps have been 
taken towards bringing this bill to a position where it can be brought out 
and voted upon favorably. The last action taken was a hearing by the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee, asking both representatives for the bill and repre- 
sentatives against the bill to talk one way or another as to whether or not 
they felt that this legislation would be constitutional. They have doubted 
the constitutionality of giving the workers of the South the right to vote. In 
that hearing I think we should pay special tribute to our general counsel, 
Lee Pressman, for one of the most able presentations, proving to all who 
are of any democratic, fair mind that it is not unconstitutional in this country 
for people, either black or white, because they are poor, to be denied the 
right to vote. The folks who feel that it is undemocratic and unconstitutional 
to have people vote had some representative there that failed to meet in any 
way the arguments presented by CIO’s general counsel. 

Now the next step is to get the committee, as the resolution points out, 
to report this favorably to the Senate, and every delegate here should imme- 
diately wire to Washington to the members of the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee demanding immediate report on that bill and demanding they report on 
it favorably. 

The next step that must be taken then is to prevent the long-winded 
southerners from filibustering this bill so that Congress will go out of session 
again at the end of the year without having passed this law. 
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It is so vital to the war effort, and vital to the real freedom in this coun- 
try and real democracy, and to the future of the labor movement, that I 
urge everyone to take immediate steps, not waiting until tomorrow, but take 
immediate steps to support this resolution by telegrams to Washington, and 
by a further campaign to prevent a filibuster by demanding the cloture rule 
on this. 

Let us do this in the interest of the war, in the interest of our colored 
brothers, in the interest of our white brothers, and in the interest of the 
trade union movement, and in the interest of trade democracy. 


DELEGATE HAIGLER, Mobile Industrial Union Council: Mr. Chairman 
and delegates to this convention, I arise to support the resolution. I sub- 
scribe to the remarks of the delegate who preceded me 100 percent. Anyone 
can come from any portion of the world to the United States and after meet- 
ing a few qualifications will be given the right of franchise, but respected 
citizens of their communities and members of their organizations, such as 
Delegate Tarrant, are deprived of that right. 

I notice in the city elections yesterday in Philadelphia where they ex- 
pected a 700,000 vote. The population of the city of Philadelphia and Ala- 
bama is approximately the same. If we manage to get out 300,000 voters 
in the state of Alabama it would be considered a miracle. I have written, 
I have asked, and I have pleaded with our representatives in the Federal 
Congress to support this anti-poll tax bill, and I have either received a nega- 
tive reply or disinterested reply, and I want to ask this convention, the dele- 
gates and officers, to lend your support to it so we may enfranchise these 
citizens of the state of Alabama and the other poll tax states so they may be 
able to exercise their democratic rights of franchise. I say it is not demo- 
cratic to deprive any American citizen of his right of franchise. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair might add but a word to what has 
already been said by the delegates-who have discussed this question before 
the convention. 

Since the inception of the CIO some eight years ago this organization 
has consistently fought for the passage of legislation designed to give citizens 
throughout the United States of America the right to exercise their franchise 
without hindrance on the part of any state. 

The eight particular states in the South to which the delegates directly 
addressed themselves this afternoon have been the controlling factors insofar 
as their Congressional representatives are concerned in fighting the attempt 
to give those people in the eight southern states and in other sections of the 
nation their constitutional right to vote at the polls on election day and select 
through constitutional methods their representatives at the seat of govern- 
ment. 

It is rather extraordinary to note that the Rules Committee of the 
House of Representatives that up until recently blocked every attempt made 
by representatives of labor and other right thinking groups to secure the 
enactment of anti-poll tax legislation was controlled by Congressman Smith 
of Virginia and Congressman Cox of Georgia. 

It is interesting to also note that the states that effectively blocked the 
enactment of this legislation, the representatives elected from those states to 
the Federal Congress, do not receive quite as many votes from all of the 
states put together as one Congressman elected from a district in the state of 
Illinois. That is an interesting thing to note. 
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The whole problem is one that hovers around the question of the average 
citizen to exercise his right to vote, and why in the name of common sense 
should organized groups in this, the greatest democracy in the world, particu- 
larly in the Congress, be permitted to offset the ordinary Constitutional privi- 
leges of citizens of the United States of America? 

Your organization has loaned its money, its efforts and its energy in 
an intelligent attempt to secure the enactment of this legislation. It has 
indulged itself in the conduct of national educational campaigns. As a matter 
of fact, this is the only organization that I know of anywhere in the United 
States that has really fought this issue out—the CIO. It has manifested 
constant vigilance in securing the enactment of this legislation, and the 
Senate of the United States today, despite the passage of the bill by the 
Lower House, through the Judiciary Committee, has resorted to the most 
extraordinary procedure in the annals of Congressional history, in that it 
recently determined that before the Senate itself could discuss the propriety 
of considering the enactment of this legislation that it must have appear 
before them representatives of groups for and against the bill, so that it 
might be able to pass upon the constitutionality of the measure. The most 
unheard of legislative procedure in the history of the nation was resorted to 
by the Senate Judiciary Committee in giving consideration to this measure. 

So the work of this ‘convention for the moment, and all of her organiza- 
tions at present, should be devoted to an attack—if one might call it an 
attack—upon those members of the United States Senate who are blocking 
consideration of the poll-tax legislation. Every delegate attending this con- 
vention should consider it his individual responsibility to direct a message to 
each of the members of the Senate Judiciary Committee asking them to re- 
lease this bill, get it on the floor and have an intelligent discussion of its 
merits, and I am quite sure that if it is presented intelligently and courage- 
ously and forthrightly to the Senate of the United States in the manner in 
which it was passed by the Lower House that it will undoubtedly be passed 
by the Senate itself. 

It is merely a legislative subterfuge to block consideration of the bill, 
and this act on the part of this group of Senators is without doubt unprece- 
dented in the history of our nation. 

Why is it that the Senate of the United States should resort to political 
trickery in this day and age when our nation is involved in the greatest war 
that has ever taken place in the history of the universe, when our nation 
itself and its leaders have subscribed themselves to those things we call the 
four freedoms? Amongst the four freedoms, of course, is the rightful appli- 
cation of the Constitution of the United States. The four freedoms would be 
meaningless if they did not mean that all the citizens of this country should 
enjoy the privileges and the guarantees of the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 

I believe that all of our organizations throughout this country, not only 
the CIO and the American Federation of Labor and the Railroad Brother- 
hoods, and all other labor groups, but church groups, civic-spirited groups 
and political parties as well should at least subscribe to the very practical 
theory that the Constitution of the United States should be applied with 
equity to all of its citizens, that everybody should be treated equally and 
rightly under the Constitution. 

There is nothing unreasonable in the demand made by this convention 
for the passage of the poll tax bill. People ofttimes refer to it as another 
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form of racial discrimination, that the masters of the South intend to main- 
tain complete political and economic control of everything in the South, and 
that to do so effectively they must deprive the overwhelming majority of the 
citizens of those eight states of the right to enjoy their franchise, the right 
to vote. They have decreed in their power that they will do everything that 
is possible, legislatively speaking, and through the usage of trickery, to de- 
prive citizens of these eight southern states of the right to cast their vote in 
elections. ; 

My good friends, why do we talk so much about other countries? It 
was brought to my attention only the other day that shortly after the Civil 
War a group of Negro slaves were transported out of the United States of 
America into that great Negro country named Liberia, some 85,000 in all. 
They left the United States to go to another country, there to fight for their 
political and economic emancipation. And what happened there was that 
after these sons and daughters of American slaves took over the power of 
government in Liberia they decreed that nobody in Liberia could vote but 
them, nobody; they wanted to retain the political and economic control over 
all the citizens of Liberia, the result being that out of Liberia’s population 
of approximately 4,000,000 people today, some 10 percent exercise the right to 
vote. And our boys, your daughters and your sons who are now engaged in 
this blood battle, where they are dying, and where their blood is dripping 
from their wounded bodies, don’t you know that they are fighting over there 
for the emancipation of the Liberians, for the establishment of a form of 
democracy in Liberia that will enable those people to exercise their God- 
given right, the right to vote? 

What are we fighting fascism for? What are we fighting every form of 
dictatorship for? What is the war about? Why are we invading Italy, and 
why are demands being made almost universally for other invasions on the 
European continent? To invade the occupied countries? Is it merely for 
the purposes of invasion that we want to go there? Do we just want to go 
there and die? Or, is it not true that we are fighting this global war to win 
for the people in those slave countries the right to enjoy their democratic 
privileges? Isn’t CIO interested in the reconstruction of democracy in the 
occupied countries of Europe and in other countries throughout the universe, 
and in the re-establishment of democracy in those countries? Aren’t we 
fighting for the right of the people to exercise their franchise because by no 
other means can people ever hope to enjoy democracy other than through 
the exercise of their independent privileges to cast their votes on election day ? 

There can be no democracy where the individual is deprived of his right 
to vote. And, if it is true—and I assume that it is true, that these seven 
million or nine million young men and women who are either in the armed 
forces or will eventually be in the armed forces of the United States, and 
they go to foreign battlefields, and you in the course of the conflict might 
lose your son, or I may lose mine in this endeavor—yes, yes, they may be 
killed, they may die, they may be butchered, they may come home to you 
crippled, permanently incapacitated, done, done—shall they come home to a 
country that still refuses to recognize universal suffrage, that still refuses to 
recognize the right of citizens of eight sovereign states to vote—a very 
ordinary privilege—to vote for their legislative and congressional, municipal, 
and state representatives who go to government? Why, it is a sin in the 
eyes of the heavens that in this day and age when America is engaged in 
this kind of war that you and I should have to look upon a segment of our 
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population in eight states deprived of the thing that we are fighting, produc- 
ing, and dying for. 

Let the Senate Judiciary Committee discontinue its practices of political 
skulduggery. Let the Senate of the United States heed the warning of the 
people, all of the people of this country, excepting perhaps a few, a few who 
still want to be the masters of our domain, the sovereign imperialists, the 
people who desire after the war is over to reign supreme. 

Yes, there is a great principle involved in this mighty issue that ties 
itself indirectly to all of the things that our country is now fighting for, and 
it is the bounden obligation and the duty of every single, solitary member 
of our CIO unions to put their shouider to the wheel in this fight, the fight 
for the absolute, positive recognition of universal suffrage, the right of man 
to enjoy that thing to which Noel Beddow made reference—life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. 


Yes, go, after this convention is over, and do this job. You- are doing 
a noble job and you are doing a humane job, and you are doing the type 
of a job that every right-thinking citizen of the United States ought to 
be doing today. Implement the work you have already done by exercising 
the usages of your parliamentary bodies, your local educational forums, 
the conduct of meetings, such as you may have to disseminate information 
of a character calculated to educate the people in this country about this 
issue. That is your duty, that is your obligation—yes, that is my duty, and 
certainly that is my obligation. 


I thank you. 


The question now recurs upon the motion to adopt the report of the 
committee. All favoring passage of this resolution will rise to their feet; 
and those opposed to the resolution will rise to their feet. 


The report of the committee has been adopted by the unanimous rising 
vote of the delegates attending this convention. 


My good friends, we have a manpower problem in the city of Philadel- 
phia. Tonight we are going to have a big dinner in this convention hall. 
We are going to produce for your edification portions of the CIO show that 
is going to be opened in the city of Newark the 22nd of this month, the play 
being, “Marching With Johnny.” Well, the waiters have to set up these 
tables, and they have to make available the proper space for your con- 
venience, and it is going to take some time to do that. In order to do it 
the management has asked me if I won’t adjourn the convention at 4:30, 
but before you leave the hall and before you offer a motion to suspend the 
rules, let me again remind you this convention convenes at 9:30 tomorrow 
morning. 


There are some announcements, and in the meantime the Chair will 
entertain a motion to suspend the rules for the purpose of recessing until 
9:30 tomorrow morning. 


A motion was made to suspend the rules and recess at this time until 
tomorrow morning at 9:30 o’clock. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


At 4:30 o’clock p. m. the convention was adjourned to 9:30 o’clock, 
Thursday morning, November 4, 1943. 
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FOURTH DAY—THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 


The convention was called to order at 9:30 o’clock by President Murray. 
Secretary Carey read a number of communications, all of which will 
be included in the appendix to these proceedings. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes the Secretary of the 
Committee on Resolutions. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS—(Continued) 
Committee Secretary Pressman continued the report as follows: 
Resolution No. 36 


HARRY BRIDGES 


WHEREAS, (1) The order of Attorney General Biddle to deport Harry 
Bridges and the deportation proceedings now pending are not only blows at 
all concepts of American justice, but even more seriously are blows at national 
unity necessary for total war and victory; 

(2) Under the leadership of Harry Bridges, the International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union has earned repeated praise from high gov- 
ernment officials, including ranking officials of the Army and Navy, for its 
achievements in speeding shipments of war supplies to the fighting fronts; 
now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this convention urges President Roosevelt to recognize 
the fact that the deportation of Harry Bridges would be a blow to morale, to 
national unity, and to war production. We further urge that he take action 
to set aside the deportation order signed by Attorney General Francis Biddle, 
dismiss all charges against Harry Bridges, and afford him full opportunity 
to become a citizen of the United States. 


Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 
The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE WILSON, San Francisco Industrial Union Council: Presi- 
dent Murray and delegates, in speaking on the resolution I would first like 
to express the undying gratitude of our membership on the West Coast for 
the support that we have always received from the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, for the work done by the naticnal committee in behalf of 
this case. 

Needless to say, without that cooperation and help our task would have 
been much more formidable. The National CIO unions have contributed 
some $41,000 to the defense of Harry Bridges, and that money has been ex- 
pended for his legal defense. 

In addressing myself particularly to the resolution I would like to bring 
to the attention of the delegates the fact that tied up in this case and in- 
volved in it are exactly the issues that we have been discussing here all week. 

One of the accusations made against Harry Bridges was his attitude on 
discrimination. The West Coast unions of CIO, from their inception, always 
took the position that all members had equal right to have opportunity for 
full participation in union affairs, regardless of race, creed, or color. We 
took that position largely as a result of the splendid organizational efforts of 
Harry Bridges and the manner in which he pointed out that we had to have 
democratic organizations if we were to function properly. The fact that we 
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insisted upon that kind of union was made much of by the government in 
the prosecution of the charges against President Bridges, and it was proof, 
according to the government witnesses, that he was unfit for citizenship 
because of his attitude that all men, regardless of their race, creed, or color, 
did have a right to belong to unions, did have a right to become leaders 
in unions. 

Another factor in the case and one that I think could not hold up today 
was the position we took on the West Coast relative to the shipment of scrap 
iron and other materials of war to Japan, oil to Japan and scrap iron to Italy, 
to be used in the Ethiopian war and later against Loyalist Spain. It so hap- 
pens that there were 36 work stoppages on the Pacific Coast in protest of 
shipments to imperialist Japan, and in each instance the union pointed out 
that this armament might be used later against American boys. 

In the shipment of scrap iron to fascist Italy the city-owned garbage 
trucks were used by a city administration friendly to the Italian government, 
the mayor of San Francisco having been decorated by the Italian govern- 
ment, and they collected more scrap iron back in 1937 than was collected 
from San Francisco for our own scrap drive a few months back at the begin- 
ning of the present war. That material lay on the docks at San Francisco 
until the longshoremen were forced to load it. That was another dire charge 
against Harry Bridges and his organization, a charge which the government 
said proved again that he was unfit for citizenship. 

A few months ago Madam Chiang Kai Shek was in the United States 
on tour, and the only union meeting she addressed while she was in the 
United States was on the occasion of her visit to San Francisco. This occurred 
before President Murray came out there, and she spoke before the long- 
shoremen’s union, Harry Bridges’ own local, and expressed the gratitude of 
the Chinese people for the action taken by this progressive union organiza- 
tion. We on the West Coast feel that although the cost might be high in 
this case, the very fact that Madam Chiang Kai Shek did appear before that 
union and did address it at a regular meeting, to which the CIO, AFL, and 
the Brotherhood unions were invited, the fact that she did take that action 
on her trip to speak to one union in the United States proved the validity 
of the stand that we took on the West Coast when China was facing Japan 
alone and had been facing it for some time. 

As I said, the issue of discrimination against Negroes is involved in this 
case. All of the other issues we have been talking about here and hammer- 
ing out in resolutions on the floor are involved, too. 

Another is the right of union men to attack racketeering leadership. 
That was done on the West Coast and it was done by President Bridges and 
his associates, and as a result we did clear out the racketeers, and when we 
came into the CIO we came with good, clean, honest unionism, and good, 
honest leadership. But the means which we used, the publication of union 
newspapers and bulletins was again, in the eyes of the government at the 
time of this prosecution, a heinous crime. They said we should not do that, 
and it was proof that to rid our union of the kind of leadership we did have 
out there was a fact that unfitted Bridges to continue to remain in this 
country. 

The case is now in the United States Circuit Court of Appeals and we 
have good reason to believe that our chances of winning the case are excel- 
lent. However, I think I speak the mind of all our CIO unions on the West 
Coast on this subject, and certainly the minds of a great many people in the 
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country when I say we believe the time and the energy and the activity of 
a great many people in the trade unions should not be utilized entirely in 
perfecting the defense of this case, that we should be permitted to devote 
ourselves entirely to winning the war. For that reason this resolution asks 
the President, who has the authority by Supreme Court decision to intervene 
in the case and to dismiss the charges. If we continue in the court the war 
will be over a long time before the Bridges case is decided, and a great deal 
of time, energy, and work will be taken up by it. We have a very forth- 
right position in it, and one that should be supported by a progressive na- 
tional administration, and that is what the CIO calls upon the President 


to do. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I might say for the information of the delega- 
tion that your organization some time ago created a committee known as 
the Bridges Committee, and placed on that committee five substantial repre- 
sentatives of our CIO unions to collect funds for the purpose, not alone of 
defending the interests of Harry Bridges, but defending the principles under- 
lying the attempt which is being made by certain interests to have Brother 
Bridges deported. ‘ 

The decision upon which the Attorney General predicated his own rec- 
ommendations to deport Harry Bridges was based upon a summation of 
evidence growing out of testimony adduced before a committee known as 
the Sears Committee. The issue before the Sears Committee was one as to 
whether or not Harry Bridges, an alien, was conducting himself in a sub- 
versive manner, in a way inimical to the best interests of the United States 
of America. After reams of testimony had been taken—as a matter of fact, 
the record of the testimony in the case alone cost this organization a sum 
of money approximating $10,000.00—in the course of extended hearings last- 
ing for a period of five weeks the only individual appearing before this so- 
called Sears Investigating Committee who really charged that Harry Bridges 
was engaging himself in actions inimical to the welfare of the United States 
of America, was a man named Harry Lundberg, Lundberg being president of 
a rival AFL union, whose sole interest in the situation was one of trying to 
destroy not only Harry Bridges’ union on the West Coast, but all other CIO 
unions, particularly the maritime unions. The Sears decision was substan- 
tially predicated upon the testimony presented to that committee by 
Lundberg. > 

No other testimony adduced before the committee by any other repre- 
sentatives of any organization even attempted to show that Mr. Bridges 
was involved in or a party to or a member of any organization or any political 
party whose interests were inimical to the welfare of the United States of 
America. So the decision was wholly based upon prejudicial testimony, 
testimony calculated to destroy a CIO union on the West Coast, and of course 
seek the eventual deportation of Bridges. 

In the course of the last convention I took occasion to talk to the dele- 
gates about this matter, and I had this to say, that as president of this 
organization I would not attempt to defend any man or woman in the United 
States who sought to undermine our country or our form of government, but 
that, I had taken a great deal of time to investigate Mr. Bridges’ record, and 
that so far as I was able to glean from such information that I could get 
Bridges’ conduct as a member of a CIO union comported itself to all of the 
requirements of a good member of a labor organization of the United States 
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of America, and that there was nothing subversive in any of his activities. 

Now, my decision was not based upon what Bridges had been doing since 
the war started, but also upon what Bridges had been doing before the war 
got under way. The record will show that Mr. Bridges was largely respon- 
sible for the building of a mighty labor organization of longshoremen on 
the West Coast, a militant organization, a progressive organization, that he 
wrung substantial concessions out of the interests controlling the shipping 
industry of a beneficial nature to the longshoremen, that he improved their 
conditions of employment, that he increased their wages, that he shortened 
their hours of labor, and that he instituted many other improvements of a 
beneficial character to the longshoremen. His fight was a tremendous uphill 
fight against mighty corporations on the West Coast. Finally he developed 
an organization out there that won for itself the respect and admiration of 
most of the citizens out on the West Coast. 

Later the war came along, and with the coming of the war he conceived 
ideas designed to expedite the shipment of goods to our armed forces over- 
seas. He advocated the CIO Industrial Council Plan; he not only advocated 
the plan but he was largely responsible for its institution in the shipping 
industry out on the West Coast. He won for himself the respect and the 
admiration of the employers out there. He was commended at employers’ 
meetings and at the meetings of certain business groups on the West Coast 
for the great work that he was doing. 

The Kilgore Committee recently completed a report which it submitted 
to the United States Senate, the substance of which contains many of the 
suggestions made by Mr. Bridges to the shipping industry in the United 
States. He has appeared repeatedly before the Maritime Commission and 
other governmental agencies in the city of Washington, advocating the insti- 
tution of agencies designed to help our nation successfully prosecute this war. 

Now it cannot be charged under those circumstances that Mr. Bridges’ 
conduct was subversive before the war or that it has been subversive since 
the war started. As a matter of fact, the reverse has been true. His conduct 
as an officer and a member of a CIO union has been good, exceptionally so. 

Now, it is to be that because one man, whose name is Lundberg, and who 
is an officer of a rival union out on the West Coast, wants Harry Bridges 
to be deported and his organization thereby destroyed, that the Government 
of the, United States should accept that individual’s testimony and have 
Bridges deported and the Longshoremen’s Union perhaps destroyed ? 

The whole case against Bridges is builded on hatred and prejudice. 
Now this organization of ours has stood upon a firm ground in that regard; 
it has always believed that every man is entitled to a fair trial. 

The first trial court set up in the Bridges case, -which also conducted 
very extensive hearings on the whole Bridges record—and this was before 
the war—gave Mr. Bridges a complete clean bill of health. It said in sub- 
stance that Mr. Bridges was not guilty, and that he was entitled to citizen- 
ship in the United States, and so recommended. A distinguished American 
presided over the original hearing, the first hearing, in the person of Dean 
James M. Landis. Under those circumstances it seems to me that our or- 
ganization should continue its aggressive campaign in defense of Mr. Bridges’ 
interests, because if the principle underlying the verdict which seeks the 
deportation of Bridges stands, then in the case of every alien in the United 
States who attempts to build a labor organization in this country, his position 
is in jeopardy, he may not acquire citizenship. 
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Now that is the sum and substance of the Bridges case. Personally, I 
have given wholesome support to the defense of Bridges and have constantly 
insisted upon him acquiring his rights to citizenship in this country of ours. 

The resolution is a good one in that it recommends Presidential inter- 
vention. The President of the United States, by virtue of his powers, exer- 
cises the right to intercede and set aside the rulings of the Attorney General 
or the recommendations of Judge Sears. This resolution asks the conven- 
tion, therefore, to make such a recommendation, and that the officers of the 
organization be authorized to request Presidential intervention in behalf 
of Mr. Bridges. That is the sum and substance of it. There is no reason 
why our organization cannot secure a speedy decision from the President in 
this matter. 

Are there any additional remarks? Those favoring the resolution will 
say ‘“‘aye’”; contrary, “no.” The ayes have it, and the resolution is adopted. 


Resolution No. 38 
FREE ITALY-AMERICAN COUNCIL 


WHEREAS, (1) In 1941, we participated in establishing a trade union 
organization known as the Italian-American Labor Council, whose members 
were long known for their anti-fascist convictions and who were clearly dis- 
tinguished from the pre-Pearl Harbor fascists; 

(2) Under the auspices of the Italian-American Labor Council, many 
public demonstrations of progressive support were given, receiving the enthu- 
siastic approval of all liberal and democratic elements in America; and 

(3) In complete disregard of the wishes and aspirations, and with the 
repudiation of the original programs and policies of the Italian-American 
Labor Council, it has adopted a program associating itself with individuals 
and organizations who have been notorious because of their association with 
spokesmen for fascist propaganda in this country and who now in the garb 
of democracy masquerade as genuine democrats and lovers of freedom, there- 
by compelling the overwhelming majority of the original Italian-American 
Labor Council to form a new organization known as the Free Italy American 
Labor Council in order to safeguard the principles and the policies responsi- 
ble for the original organization of the Italian-American Labor Council; now, 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Congress of Industrial Organizations endorse the 
Free Italy American Labor Council as being representative of the wishes of 
all true believers in Italian democracy and that it truly expresses the senti- 
ments of the organized Italian-Americans in this country who affiliate with 
the Free Italy American Labor Council. 


Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 
The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE GEORGE BALDANZI, Textile Workers’ Union: Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to just spend a few minutes in discussing this resolution. First 
of all, I want to clear up any thought that may exist that this is an Italian 
problem, because it is very much an American problem. The Free Italy- 
American Labor Council is an organization organized by a grouping of several 
CIO unions. More specifically I might say to you there are represented in 
that organization the Textile Workers’ Union of America, the Amalgamated, 
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the Furriers’ Union, locals of the United Electrical and Radio Workers’ 
Union, the Shoeworkers, and several other organizations of CIO. 

There was a purpose in organizing this committee. We all know that 
the birth of fascism was in Italy, and we who are associated in the Free Italy- 
American Labor Council, those of us who are of Italian origin, want to make 
it also the tomb of fascism. 

The paid agents of Mussolini and fascist ideology have been poisoning 
the minds of the Italian people in this country for twenty years, and there 
are approximately 6,000,000 Americans of Italian descent in this country. 
During the outbreak or the beginning of this present World War, which 
opened with the attack on Ethiopia, there were certain Americans in this 
country who called huge meetings all over the nation and had collections of 
scrap metal, and then had these poor Italian men and women come to these 
meetings giving up their jewelry, their rings, their bracelets, monies of all 
kinds, to send to Italy, and in the forefront of this drive were many promi- 
nent Italian Americans who today, under the guise of patriotism, are setting 
themselves up as super-patriots, and out clamoring for a victory for the 
United Nations, when deep down in their hearts for the past twenty years 
they have been paid emissaries of Mussolini. They are the ones that are 
responsible for creating in the minds of the Italians in this country an 
ideology of anti-Semitism, of anti-Roosevelt, anti-New Deal, anti-Britain, 
anti everything but dictatorship. And just as this brother mentioned a 
moment ago, when he referred to the mayor of San Francisco, you have 
many more who have had these big huge medals given to them by Mussolini 
and who have not as yet returned them, and who today masquerade as Amer- 
ican patriots. 

In and around the metropolitan area this propaganda has been extremely 
vicious, not only by some of the American press, who after twenty years 
came back and told us that Mussolini is one of the greatest men in the world, 
that now the trains run on time in Italy, that there is order, and what we 
need in this country is a strong man like Mussolini. The American press was 
full of that stuff. The Italian press, which is owned and operated by Gene- 
roso Pope in New York has been for twenty years a propaganda sheet for 
Mussolini. Today he surrounds himself with other bedecked and bemedaled 
patriots and wants to be a leader and be in the vanguard in the liberation 
of Italy, the same man who carried on the collection of funds for the invasion 
of Ethiopia. 

There is no agency in this country that is doing anything about removing 
the person that for twenty years has been inculcating this poison in the 
minds of these people—and I say that is a job the CIO must undertake. 
We talk about establishing freedom and democracy, and the four freedoms 
of the Atlantic Charter; we say we understand this war we are now going 
through is a social revolution and we must establish the principle of self- 
determination for all the people throughout the world. If so, then we must 
get started and we must do it now. 

We originally set up in New York City an Italian-American Labor Coun- 
cil which was representative of AFL unions together with CIO. We wanted 
no compromise with the Generoso Popes of New York City, the Allassandros 
of Philadelphia, and the Fortes of Massachusetts, and all those who had been 
blowing their horns for Mussolini, and we excluded them. We carried on 
our work, and then because there were some who had a greater desire to 
get their names in the paper than to continue the work, they wanted to have 
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unity with Generoso Pope, and we disbanded that organization and set up 
this Free Italy-American Labor Council, which is made up of true anti- 
fascist men and women who have never compromised with the ideology of 
fascism. 

It is not only a New York organization. On Columbus Day we held 
demonstrations all over the nation, in New York, Philadelphia, Rochester, 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Buffalo, all the large cities where there is an 
Italian community. Our only purpose is to try to undo the damage that has 
been done by these agents of fascism, and we need your help and we need 
it badly. 

Even now with all the talk of the four freedoms, even now when the 
whole world is going through this blood bath in this struggle to establish 
freedom and democracy, these same people, working with some of the re- 
actionaries in the State Department, are talking about compromises. The 
only ray of hope which we have seen has been that message which came 
out of the Moscow Conference the other day, where the governments cf 
America, England, China, and Russia made a pledge that in the re-establish- 
ment of Italy there would be no compromise with fascists or pro-fascists, 
that the people of Italy would be given an opportunity to set up their own 
kind of government. 

I might say to you it is our firm conviction that this is no time to talk 
about re-establishing kings who have been the ones who created this mon- 
strosity, nor is it time to set up the nephew or son-in-law of a king. The 
people of Italy want freedom and democracy and want an opportunity to set 
up a free democracy, and the House of Savoy must go. 

Some of us may say, “What concern is it of ours who may occur there?” 
It is our concern, because we must remember that out of the trials and the 
domination and exploitation that existed in Europe our nation has been 
engulfed in two world wars in 25 years. There will be, it is estimated, over 
50,000,000 souls killed in this war, and we have come to realize that we can- 
not just isolate ourselves merely because we are surrounded by oceans, that 
what happens in any part of the earth will affect us in America, and this 
whole march, this march of the common people to self-determination, must 
receive the wholesome support of Americans. 

We must see that in Europe there will be democracy and freedom; we 
must not have the re-establishment of these out-worn kingdoms, whether in 
Italy, or Greece, or Yugoslavia, or anywhere else, but make sure the economic 
establishment of those nations is of such a nature that never again will we 
have to send our boys to fight on the battlefield because of the problems in- 
volved there and because the vested interests wanted to perpetuate them- 
selves in high places of power, interests that bring this sort of thing about. 

I think this resolution is in conformity with the policy that has been 
established by this convention. We talked yesterday about establishing world 
unity, about the need of complete solidarity of the workers throughout the 
world. Well, we know you cannot have solidarity of the working class unless 
you have freedom of the working class throughout the world, and this reso- 
lution goes right to the core of that problem. 

It is a two-fold resolution—one, td undo the damage that has been done 
to our own citizens of Italian extraction in this country, to inculcate in their 
minds the true meaning of the causes of this war, and to have them realize 
they must take their place as all American citizens, and, secondly, to re- 
establish Italy on the basis of dignity and let her take her place in the family 
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of nations and join again in rebuilding civilization that will mean freedom, 
justice, and security to all the people throughout the world. 

I hope sincerely you will support this resolution, and when the repre- 
sentatives of the Free Italy-American Labor Council may call upon your 
respective international unions that you give them your wholesome support. 


DELEGATE ANTHONY H. ESPOSITO, Paper, Novelty and Toy Work- 
ers: Mr. Chairman and delegates, I am not going to speak as the president 
of the United Paper, Novelty and Toy Workers’ International Union, I am 
going to speak now as a member of Local 223, Playthings and Novelty 
Workers of America, from New York, and affiliated with our international 
union. 

We in that local take our union pretty seriously. In 1937 we were affil- 
iated with the American Federation of Labor, and we then affiliated ourselves 
with the Congress of Industrial Organization. 

I want also this convention to know that I am the vice ntti of the 
Italian-American Labor Council which this resolution condemns and ac- 
cuses. Now, the Committee on Resolutions has not taken into consideration 
the very facts as they pertain to the Italian-American Labor Council, in con- 
demning that council. 

Now, we might have to pay the price of a small union in the CIO. We 
know we are bucking a large organization, but let me tell you this, delegates, 
as I said before, we take our union seriously. That local only represents 
2,500 dues-paying members in the international with which we are affiliated, 
but this year we have contributed to the CIO war chest $15,000.00 out of 
2,500 affiliated members of that local. Why, large locals composed of 15,000 
members and affiliates only contributed less than $3,000.00. 

Accusing us of cooperating with fascists does not make us fascists. Only 
last month The CIO NEWS accused us of being phonies. I protested because 
I don’t consider myself a phony, neither is the Italian-American Labor Coun- 
cil a phony. 

While I am on this floor I want to state this to those who represent the 
CIO council in the state of New York, that at their convention they had a 
similar resolution, and I said that we, the Plaything and Novelty Workers, 
feel that we were expelled from the New York State Council by their adopting 
a resolution of this kind. And now comes a National Convention of the CIO. 

Are you going to brand us as fascists also? Do you look into the 
accomplishments of the Italian-American Labor Council? Are you going to 
adopt a resolution of unity on all fronts, and we may compromise with 
our own principles for the sake of unity? Are you going to adopt a resolu- 
tion of this kind? Are you going to split us into pieces ? 

Mr. Chairman, as late as last month we had a drive going on in which 
we collected in that drive $137,000.00 in order to re-establish free trade 
unions in Italy. We have thousands of dollars yet pledged to that drive. 
Are you going to take sides in the clash between the Italian-American Labor 
Council and the untouchables ? 


Now, we are accused of cooperating with Generoso Pope, and the other 
delegate who got up before this convention, only last week took part in a 
conference in New York City with aldermen who are no cleaner than Gene- 
roso Pope, in the same conference, sitting with him in the same place. 

Now, I want you to give consideration to the very facts I am stating 
here, by your endorsing this resolution you endorse disunity among the 
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Italian-American unions. It is true the American Federation of Labor has 
endorsed the Italian-American Labor Council. Their resolution did not 
accuse anyone and did not mention any names. This resolution accuses us of 
cooperating with fascists. We deny this. This resolution also says that they 
represent the majority of Italians. I proposed to these people if they do 
represent the majority of Italians to come to a meeting of Italian unions 
and let the council decide, for all Italian unions to state their policy and to 
endorse the movement. 

Phrases do not make facts, and I am more than sure when I finish my 
argument and take my seat there are a number of delegates from unions 
represented here who are ready with their bows and arrows to fling arrows 
at us, and they are going to tell you that this man could not be approached 
because he was one thing or another. 

Let me tell you this convention should know there are many committees, 
and the State Department has given importance to this committee and 
recognized it. To isolate ourselves from this committee because we disagree 
on some things is not the solution. These committees are going to collect 
funds and back up workers on a political and economic platform. We can- 
not isolate ourselves because there are some people which we don’t like— 
and very truly so we don’t like, particularly the people that have been men- 
tioned on this floor, but we have not endorsed these people, we have not put 
them there, we have not worked with them. The only thing we recognize is 
the declaration of principle, and that is to establish a democracy across the 
pond. 

We want to establish free trade unions in Italy, we are doing so now, 
and we are asking all of you not to disturb this work by your going on record 
endorsing the Free Italy Committee. By doing that you would deny us all 
those pledges that would help to establish the free trade unions in Italy. 

The Italian workers on the other side, after the fall of Mussolini, gath- 
ered and elected representatives of labor. Only last month we received a 
telegram from one of the oldest Italian trade union leaders, who is in Switzer- 
land, one who is well known, Modigliani, and he sent us word that there are 
twenty Italian leaders that have crossed the frontier into Switzerland. We 
are helping these people. They are not fascists. These people will be among 
those who will shape the future of Italy and also work to guarantee that 
democracy will prevail on the other side. 

By your taking sides it will mean that you are going to hurt our move- 
ment, and no matter what your decision will be I still feel that in my past 
record I have shown to all of these people that I have been an anti-fascist 
for the past twenty years. 


We had our first victim awhile back. This was as a result of conflict 
among the Italian elements in America. He was Carlo Fresca, an anti- 
fascist leader, a worker, and he was murdered in the streets of New York, 
and it all derived from the anti-fascist move right in the United States. 

Now, Brother Chairman, I would recommend, as I have been trying to 
recommend for the past few days, that the committee should give further 
consideration to this matter and take this resolution back into the committee 
and acquaint itself with the facts and then bring a new recommendation to 
this convention. 


DELEGATE SALERNO, Massachusetts State Industrial Union Council: 
I rise to support the resolution of the Resolutions Committee and to repudiate 
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some of the misleading statements made by Delegate Esposito. I am very 
much surprised that at this CIO convention there should be found one dele- 
gate who comes to defend in this assembly that great ocean of confusion, 
Luigi Antonini, the first vice president of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, who has caused a split in this Italian-American Council. 

What are the facts? Some year and a half ago an American Labor 
Committee was formed for the purpose of giving more aid and sustenance 
to all of the anti-fascist forces and to try to line up the Italians in this great 
nation of ours, so that the work of the Popes and the others who have 
poisoned the minds of the Italian people in this great nation would be upset 
and obliterated. This committee was composed of leaders of CIO and AFL 
unions. It was agreed that the committee should remain and retain its labor 
label, thus preventing the fascist judges, the middle class elements from 
entering into it for the purpose of washing their dirty black shirts and the 
dirty mantles that Mussolini has given them for the past twenty years. 

Our good friend Joe Cafri, Secretary of the Committee, of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers; Pietro Lucchi, Treasurer, of the Fur Workers, and 
August Malanki, that beloved leader of the Italians and leading worker in 
the labor movement, with Luigi Antonini, the Chairman of the American- 
Italian Labor Committee, discussed this proposition that a new committee 
was going to be formed by prominent American Italian leaders—people who, 
up to yesterday had praised Mussolini as a man of destiny, people who up to 
yesterday had denounced the American laboring people, people like Judge 
Forte, who, when we had the election in the American Woolen Mills in Law- 
rence, Massachusetts, offered to speak over the radio and discuss CIO. 

And this committee of leaders told that umbrella hat of Luigi Antonini, 
“My friend, you have nothing to gain to unite your name under the name of 
this organization with such a man as Generoso Pope and many others who, 
for the past twenty years, have attempted to mislead and poison the minds 
of the Italian people in America and other forces.” Luigi Antonini agreed 
in the morning that he should not go to join the cause of the fascists of 
Europe. 

But, my friends, that was only in the morning. To the surprise of all 
the members of the committee they picked up the evening papers and they 
found the name of Luigi Antonini, the Chairman of the Italian-American 
Labor Council as joining and participating and being elected First Vice 
President of another American Labor Committee, where nine out of ten of 
the leading spirits were fascists. We captured Luigi Antonini in the morning 
edition, and we lost Luigi Antonini in the afternoon edition of the news- 
papers. 

We speak of unity. We caused the split, if not Luigi Antonini? We 
wanted to maintain unity within the house of labor. Luigi Antonini agreed 
to maintain that unity in the morning and broke his pledge in the afternoon. 

The moment that happened then the leading spirits of the CIO, those 
who are Americans with Italian names, got together and called a meeting of 
the Italian-American Labor Council. Postal Telegraph letters were sent to 
all the members of the Council, including his ex-Majesty, Luigi Antonini, 
Esposito and others. I was at that meeting at the Amalgamated headquar- 
ters in New York City. There were over 400 labor leaders of CIO and the 
American Federation of Labor unions, and Luigi Antonini and his cohorts 
refused to appear. Esposito was asking why not call a meeting and wash 
some of the dirty linen. Well, we did call a meeting, but Luigi Antonini and 
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his friends did not have enough nerve to come to that meeting, because if he 
came to that meeting he would have been so whitewashed that even his own 
family would not have recognized him. 

Now here is this Free Italy American-Italian Labor Committee, consist- 
ing of major leaders of the CIO and American Federation of Labor unions. 
Can we say that unity will be promoted by promoting unity between the crimi- 
nals and their victims? Why, my friends, to try to convert all those fascists 
of yesterday would be just like reading the Bible to buffaloes. You know 
that the people of Italy and the labor movement of Italy represent an 
ideology that is very much the great ideology of the CIO. Those of us that 
have forgotten Italy before the coming of Mussolini know that they had a 
powerful labor movement of over 4,500,000 organized workers. The Italian 
Parliament, out of 500 members, was made up of over 250 Socialists, labor 
and progressive representatives. The cooperative movement of that nation 
was one of the most progressive and effective cooperative movements of any 
nation in Europe. 

And now these people come, the Antoninis and the Espositos, and want 
to turn back the wheels of industry and the clock of history. The people of 
Italy are clamoring for the democratic forces of the world. You cannot 
choose between Badoglio and the king and the Italian people. There is no 
boundary line between liberty and freedom. We must choose between our 
friends and our enemies, and in the coming Italian Republic there will be no 
room for the kings and the Badoglios and Generoso Popes and the Antoninis. 
The issues are very clear. We stand between those two forces with the 
forces that reflect our program. 

The Free Italy American Labor Council has accepted as a program the 
record and action of what the four great nations, England, the United States, 
Russia and China have adopted. In Paragraph No. 1 of that treaty it says 
that “We shall promote unity between the United Nations and we shall not 
compromise with the enemies of democracy and freedom everywhere.” That 
Program No. 1 must be that those that are fascists and pro-fascists who are 
in power in Italy today must get out, and the anti-fascists and those who have 
been anti-fascists for the last twenty years and have consistently followed 
that program must come in and take power. 

We pledge ourselves, this great movement of the Free Italy American 
Labor Council, we pledge and reaffirm that the people of Italy shall rise, and 
rise in freedom, and that we will make one general holiday of those enemies 
of Italian democracy and world peace. We must send to a concentration 
camp all the fascists that have been in power. We must give power to all 
those who have suffered for the cause of freedom and humanity in the past 


twenty years. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN BITTNER: Mr. Chairman, I am not going 
to get into this discussion to any degree, but I do want to clear up in the 
minds of all the delegates, if there happens to be some misunderstanding 
about it, the fact that the references made to the “Popes” apply to a gentle- 
man in New York by that name, and not to any representatives of the church. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I understand that the record will stand cor- 
rected. Am I correct in assuming, Delegate Salerno, that Chairman Bittner’s 
interpretation of your remarks is right? 
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some of the misleading statements made by Delegate Esposito. I am very 
much surprised that at this CIO convention there should be found one dele- 
gate who comes to defend in this assembly that great ocean of confusion, 
Luigi Antonini, the first vice president of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, who has caused a split in this Italian-American Council. 

What are the facts? Some year and a half ago an American Labor 
Committee was formed for the purpose of giving more aid and sustenance 
to all of the anti-fascist forces and to try to line up the Italians in this great 
nation of ours, so that the work of the Popes and the others who have 
poisoned the minds of the Italian people in this great nation would be upset 
and obliterated. This committee was composed of leaders of CIO and AFL 
unions. It was agreed that the committee should remain and retain its labor 
label, thus preventing the fascist judges, the middle class elements from 
entering into it for the purpose of washing their dirty black shirts and the 
dirty mantles that Mussolini has given them for the past twenty years. 

Our good friend Joe Cafri, Secretary of the Committee, of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers; Pietro Lucchi, Treasurer, of the Fur Workers, and 
August Malanki, that beloved leader of the Italians and leading worker in 
the labor movement, with Luigi Antonini, the Chairman of the American- 
Italian Labor Committee, discussed this proposition that a new committee 
was going to be formed by prominent American Italian leaders—people who, 
up to yesterday had praised Mussolini as a man of destiny, people who up to 
yesterday had denounced the American laboring people, people like Judge 
Forte, who, when we had the election in the American Woolen Mills in Law- 
rence, Massachusetts, offered to speak over the radio and discuss clo. 

And this committee of leaders told that umbrella hat of Luigi ‘Antonini, 
“My friend, you have nothing to gain to unite your name under the name of 
this organization with such a man as Generoso Pope and many others who, 
for the past twenty years, have attempted to mislead and poison the minds 
of the Italian people in America and other forces.” Luigi Antonini agreed 
in the morning that he should not go to join the cause of the fascists of 
Europe. 

But, my friends, that was only in the morning. To the surprise of all 
the members of the committee they picked up the evening papers and they 
found the name of Luigi Antonini, the Chairman of the Italian-American 
Labor Council as joining and participating and being elected First Vice 
President of another American Labor Committee, where nine out of ten of 
the leading spirits were fascists. We captured Luigi Antonini in the morning 
edition, and we lost Luigi Antonini in the afternoon edition of the news- 
papers. 

We speak of unity. We caused the split, if not Luigi Antonini? We 
wanted to maintain unity within the house of labor. Luigi Antonini agreed 
to maintain that unity in the morning and broke his pledge in the afternoon. 

The moment that happened then the leading spirits of the CIO, those 
who are Americans with Italian names, got together and called a meeting of 
the Italian-American Labor Council. Postal Telegraph letters were sent to 
all the members of the Council, including his ex-Majesty, Luigi Antonini, 
Esposito and others. I was at that meeting at the Amalgamated headquar- 
ters in New York City. There were over 400 labor leaders of CIO and the 
American Federation of Labor unions, and Luigi Antonini and his cohorts 
refused to appear. Esposito was asking why not call a meeting and wash 
some of the dirty linen. Well, we did call a meeting, but Luigi Antonini and 
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his friends did not have enough nerve to come to that meeting, because if he 
came to that meeting he would have been so whitewashed that even his own 
family would not have recognized him. 

Now here is this Free Italy American-Italian Labor Committee, consist- 
ing of major leaders of the CIO and American Federation of Labor unions. 
Can we say that unity will be promoted by promoting unity between the crimi- 
nals and their victims? Why, my friends, to try to convert all those fascists 
of yesterday would be just like reading the Bible to buffaloes. You know 
that the people of Italy and the labor movement of Italy represent an 
ideology that is very much the great ideology of the CIO. Those of us that 
have forgotten Italy before the coming of Mussolini know that they had a 
powerful labor movement of over 4,500,000 organized workers. The Italian 
Parliament, out of 500 members, was made up of over 250 Socialists, labor 
and progressive representatives. The cooperative movement of that nation 
was one of the most progressive and effective cooperative movements of any 
nation in Europe. 

And now these people come, the Antoninis and the Espositos, and want 
to turn back the wheels of industry and the clock of history. The people of 
Italy are clamoring for the democratic forces of the world. You cannot 
choose between Badoglio and the king and the Italian people. There is no 
boundary line between liberty and freedom. We must choose between our 
friends and our enemies, and in the coming Italian Republic there will be no 
room for the kings and the Badoglios and Generoso Popes and the Antoninis. 
The issues are very clear. We stand between those two forces with the 
forces that reflect our program. 

The Free Italy American Labor Council has accepted as a program the 
record and action of what the four great nations, England, the United States, 
Russia and China have adopted. In Paragraph No. 1 of that treaty it says 
that “We shall promote unity between the United Nations and we shall not 
compromise with the enemies of democracy and freedom everywhere.” That 
Program No. 1 must be that those that are fascists and pro-fascists who are 
in power in Italy today must get out, and the anti-fascists and those who have 
been anti-fascists for the last twenty years and have consistently followed 
that program must come in and take power. 

We pledge ourselves, this great movement of the Free Italy American 
Labor Council, we pledge and reaffirm that the people of Italy shall rise, and 
rise in freedom, and that we will make one general holiday of those enemies 
of Italian democracy and world peace. We must send to a concentration 
camp all the fascists that have been in power. We must give power to all 
those who have suffered for the cause of freedom and humanity in the past 


twenty years. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN BITTNER: Mr. Chairman, I am not going 
to get into this discussion to any degree, but I do want to clear up in the 
minds of all the delegates, if there happens to be some misunderstanding 
about it, the fact that the references made to the “Popes” apply to a gentle- 
man in New York by that name, and not to any representatives of the church. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I understand that the record will stand cor- 
rected. Am I correct in assuming, Delegate Salerno, that Chairman Bittner’s 
interpretation of your remarks is right? 
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DELEGATE SALERNO: I am very sorry, Brother Murray. The name of 
the gentleman is not His Holiness, the Pope, for whom I have the greatest 
respect and I accept all the religion that comes from there. The name of 
the gentleman is Generoso Pope, the editor of one or two newspapers with a 
circulation of about 150,000—II] Progresso and I] Corriere—that for the past 
twenty years have been endorsing Mussolini, the Black Shirts, castor oil, and 
every other thing. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The question now recurs upon the motion to 
adopt the report of the committee. Those favoring the motion will say “aye.” 
Contrary minded “no.” 

The motion to adopt the committee’s report was carried. 

(Secretary Carey in the Chair.) 


PRESENTATION TO PRESIDENT MURRAY 


CHAIRMAN CAREY: The Chair recognizes Secretary-Treasurer Boyer, 
of the Pennsylvania State Industrial Union Council, and President John 
Phillips—Secretary Boyer. 


SECRETARY BOYER: Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, the Pennsyl- 
vania Industrial Union Council, probably more so than any other State Indus- 
trial Union Council, was seriously affected by what happened some time ago 
in so far as the effect of that upon the membership of the Council is con- 
cerned. 

I speak now on behalf of the Executive Board of the Pennsylvania Indus- 
trial Union Council, which takes advantage of this occasion to present to 
President Murray a small token expressing our appreciation of his efforts in 
behalf of the cause of labor. And in addition to presenting it to him as 
President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, I should like to say 
that the State Council also considers him Pennsylvania’s No. 1 citizen. There- 
fore, President Murray, on behalf of the Pennsylvania Industrial Union Coun- 
cil and acting for the Executive Board of that organization at this time I take 
pleasure in presenting to you this token of our appreciation. 

Secretary Boyer then presented to President Murray a handsome desk 
set with a clock mounted upon it. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I wish to express to the members of the Execu- 
tive Board of the Pennsylvania State Industrial Union Council, my apprecia- 
tion for this token of sentiment symbolized through the presentation of this 
beautiful gift to me here this morning. I have grown up in the State of Penn- 
sylvania. I have lived here practically all my life. I have felt that I ama 
part of its hills and its valleys and its rocks and its streams. I, with others, 
helped develop the Pennsylvania CIO Council years ago, and I have a distinct 
affection for all the boys who joined in the great crusade to build up this 
mighty CIO movement in that wonderful state. 

It may be of interest to the convention to know that in my home town, 
the City of Pittsburgh, and in my home county, the County of Allegheny, 
where I have lived almost all my life, it was one of the bright spots and of 
course continued to be one of the bright spots on election day. Every New 
Dealer who ran for office in Allegheny County—municipal, county judges, etc., 
subscribing to the policies of the New Deal, were elected to office last Tuesday 
in Allegheny County, because all of those people back home who have been 
elected to office subscribe to your ideals and your aspirations and the aspira- 
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tions of the New Deal, and the Pennsylvania Industrial Union Council and the 
Pittsburgh Industrial Union Council of CIO played a very important part in 
that election. 

So, thank you, members of the Pennsylvania State CIO. It is very nice 
of you, and the sentiment behind the gift, I know, comes from your hearts as 
well as your minds. 

Thank you. 

(President Murray in the Chair.) 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The report of the Committee on Resolutions 
will be continued. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS—(Continued) 
Committee Secretary Pressman continued the report as follows: 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: Mr. David McDonald, a mem- 
ber of the committee, and Secretary-Treasurer of the United Steelworkers of 
America, will read the resolution on political action. 

Delegate McDonald read the following resolution: 


Resolution No. 9 
STATEMENT ON POLITICAL. ACTION 


The CIO has hammered out a constructive program to meet the needs 
of labor and the nation, both in the conduct of the war and after victory has 
been won. That program has been perfected and reaffirmed by this con- 
vention. 

Our program does not serve the interest of labor alone, but that of 
every section of our people. It is directed toward the achievement of those 
objectives which are shared by the overwhelming majority of all Americans: 
Our paramount objective is the winning of the war and the advancement of 
those democratic standards and ideals for which our armies are now en- 
gaged in costly battles. Achievement of this objective requires: A strong 
and united home front in support of our military effort through the main- 
tenance of our economic, social and legislative standards as a guarantee of 
wholesome living standards for our people and the protection of the highest 
possible morale among our millions of war workers; the mobilization of all 
of our resources for the vigorous prosecution of the war to realize our goal 
of unconditional surrender within the shortest possible time; the welding of 
the unity of the United Nations in their common struggle against the enemy 
and for a just, ordered and enduring peace; a sound and progressive post- 
war program to ease the difficult transition to a peace-time economy, give 
full employment to our people, provide an adequate system of social security 
in time of unemployment, sickness and old age, and lay the basis for a more 
secure and abundant life. 

This program expresses the aims and aspirations of the common men 
and women of America. It can and should command the support, not of labor 
alone, but of all progressive Americans in every walk of life. 

More consistently than any other man in public life, President Roosevelt, 
our Commander-in-Chief, has voiced the objectives of this program and fought 
for their achievement. 

Our program has met and will continue to meet with bitter opposition 
from the forces of reaction. These forces are motivated by an undying hos- 
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tility to organized labor, whose power and influence they fear and seek to 
destroy, and by a deep-seated hatred of President Roosevelt whom they hold 
primarily responsible for the enlightened program of social legislation which 
we identify as the New Deal. Their purpose is to discredit the President and 
labor and progressive forces and gain control of our national government and 
to wipe out the gains which have been won for the common man in the past 
ten years. 

These forces have dominated the 78th Congress. The Republican party, 
in which the reactionaries have their greatest concentration and where the 
outright defeatists and appeasers are mainly represented, has not hesitated 
to make partisan political capital of the difficulties and dislocations arising 
out of the war effort. Anti-administration members of the President’s own 
party have denied him their support. A combination of the two groups has 
succeeded in scuttling the vital home front program of economic stabilization 
through price control and equitable taxation. Giving free rein to its anti- 
labor venom, it threatens to destroy our national unity and disrupt our 
economy. Unless this trend is sharply reversed, the war will be prolonged, 
our national security endangered and a people’s peace made impossible of 
attainment. 

The record of the 78th Congress has brought sharply home to labor the 
result of its political apathy in 1942. It has shown us that we cannot rely on 
a hasty mobilization of forces to intervene in each legislative crisis as it 
arises. The organization of a permanent political arm of labor is essential if 
we are to register our full influence in shaping the affairs of the nation. We 
have criticized the progressive forces in government for their failure on occa- 
sion to act with sufficient militancy and vigor, but we can expect continued 
hesitation and vacillation from them until we succeed in organizing on the 
political front to assure effective support of our program and the candidates 
who espouse it. 

These considerations impelled the Executive Board of CIO on July 7 to 
establish a Political Action Committee to take the initiative in launching a 
broad and intensive campaign of political education in its deepest and most 
practical sense. The rank and file of labor throughout the nation is alive to 
the fact that the vital problems which they face are possible of solution only 
through their organized participation in the political life of the nation. The 
CIO Political Action Committee through its national office, its regional direc- 
tors and regional committees, has set itself the task of giving stimulus, direc- 
tion, guidance and organized expression to this growing political awareness 
of labor. 

It will not be the policy of the CIO in connection with the 1944 elections 
to build labor’s political organization in the form of a third party, but to 
abstain from and discourage any move in that direction. For, apart from the 
insurmountable technical problems of placing such a party on the ballot for 
1944, a third party at this time will only serve to divide labor and the progres- 
sive forces and assure the election of our political enemies. Our primary task 
in the political field today is to weld the unity of all workers, farmers and 
other progressives behind candidates, regardless of party affiliation, who 
are committed to our policy of total victory and who fully support the meas- 
ures necessary to achieve it and to lay the basis for a secure, peaceful, decent 
and abundant post-war world. Only if we succeed in that task in 1944 and 
place in office an enlightened national government prepared to carry forward 
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this constructive and progressive program, can we have any hope for a pros- 
perous, decent and secure post-war world. 

Whatever differences may divide labor on the industrial front, the over- 
whelming majority of the membership and leadership of every branch of the 
labor movement is in agreement upon our political program and objectives, 
and no barriers should be permitted to stand in the way of joint or parallel 
action in the political field with the unions of the AFL, the Railroad Brother- 
hoods, and unaffiliated organizations. Such unity on the political front will 
not only mobilize 14 million organized workers and their families, but will 
stimulate and rally broad non-labor groups and help give effective political 
voice to millions of farmers, consumers and other progressives in every walk 
of life. 

The burden of carrying on the day-to-day work of education and organi- 
zation for political action and putting into practice the programs and poli- 
cies formulated by the Political Action Committee must necessarily fall on 
the local organizations of CIO. No more important task confronts us today. 
That task must command the united, whole-hearted and militant support of 
every international union of the CIO, its affiliates, local unions and all state 
and city industrial union councils. If it is approached with the same energy, 
intelligent application and enthusiasm with which we organized millions of 
workers on the industrial front, we cannot fail. 


Delegate McDonald moved the adoption of the statement. 
The motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Some eight years ago this organization was 
founded—founded by a few men who had ideals and principles to which they 
were devoted, those principles being the expansion of organizational activities 
throughout all of American industry. I can remember rather distinctly the 
original meeting of about seven or eight men held in a hotel room in Atlantic 
City during the course of an AFL convention, when each one of us pledged 
to each other and to the nation a wholesome desire to further the interests 
of labor through the formation of a committee to organize the unorganized. 

Time has passed, and eight years of this crusading work have also passed. 
In the meantime, two of the men who participated in the original movement 
ran away, one in the person of a man named Lewis and another named Du- 
binsky. They left, they ran away. But their actions did not dissuade those 
who remained from continuing the work, and out of that work there has 
grown this mighty movement of working men and women, the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. 

Among the great leaders responsible for the development of this mighty 
union is one man to whom we are devoted. He has not swayed in his loyalty 
to this cause. He has remained devoted to the principles upon which the 
organization was originally founded. His union has adhered to all of the 
CIO’s outstanding policies. He has loaned his services, his energies and his 
wisdom diligently to the performance of his task, not only within the councils 
of CIO but also in the councils of government, because it was largely through 
his influence that the old Office of Production Management was originally 
created. Then he lent his influence to the work of increasing production and 
applying skills and techniques of American labor to increase production. 
Later, with the creation of the War Production Board, he found it necessary 
to come back into the labor movement and there again put his shoulder to 
the wheel in building and building and building this mighty organization. 
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Certainly no officer or member of this union has fought more val- 
iantly for the principles underlying the origin of this great organization 
than the man whom I am going to be privileged to present to this convention 
this morning—a great labor leader and a distinguished American—Sidney 
Hillman, the chairman of your Committee on Political Action. 


MR. SIDNEY HILLMAN 


President Murray and delegates to the convention: Appearing in sup- 
port of the resolution on political action I cannot help but appreciate, as you 
do, the great, all-important task that is ahead of us. This resolution, when 
adopted and carried, as it will be, will present to each one of us individually, 
and collectively, one of the greatest responsibilities ever placed upon any 
group of men. If I approach the task, as chairman of the committee, with a 
great deal of confidence, it is not because I minimize the difficulties. We 
know that today the enemies of labor, the enemies of democracy as exem- 
plified in what is known as the New Deal philosophy, are well organized. 
We know that our own forces have been caught unaware, and, in a sense, 
unprepared. Still I approach it with the utmost confidence. President Mur- 
ray has just referred to the small group of people who met in Atlantic City 
in 1935—less than a dozen of us—to discuss the problems facing labor and 
the nation, and to undertake a task that most people considered hopeless. 
But we approached it with the utmost determination, and here we are after 
-eight years, with the splendid results of organization on the industrial front. 
Yes, I can go back even prior to 1935, when Brother Murray and I and one 
more individual who has left the ranks, met in the city of Washington to 
discuss what we were going to do to bring organization into the mass produc- 
tion industries. It has been a great effort. It has taken all the power we 
could give to the task and the many sacrifices we have been called upon to 
make. But we have overcome all obstacles and today we represent here and 
elsewhere 14,000,000 organized men and women in industry—the most power- 
ful organizations of labor history has ever known. 

Today our task is to mobilize the power of these 14,000,000 men and 
women organized in our industrial organizations and to make them a gather- 
ing point for all the progressive forces, to give battle to the forces of reaction. 
I am confident that if we give ourselves to this task, before November, 1944, 
the progressive cause will be triumphant and the hosts of labor and those who 
are interested in a better world will arm themselves for further progress. 

Since 1942, we have lost ground to the forces of reaction. After the 
tremendous progress we made, too many of us did not realize that part of our 
success was made possible by our participation in the political activities of 
the communities and the nation. Perhaps the results of 1942 came because 
of our concern with the many problems that were raised by the attack on 
the nation in December, 1941, and our absorption in the great task of conver- 
sion of a peace industry to a war industry, or because we felt entirely too 
secure, taking too many things for granted. You know what happened in 
November, 1942. Our enemies took courage. I don’t need to remind you of 
what has taken place since that time in the Congress and in the many agen- 
cies of government. 

Yes, we have before us the example of 1942 as well as the outcome of 
the minor battles that took place just a few days ago in 1943. And again, 
these local successes may encourage our enemies. But I will say to you that 
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if we give ourselves to the job ahead, there is no reason for any feeling of 
discouragement in our ranks. 

On July 7 the Executive Board of CIO made a decision to organize the 
Committee on Political Action. The membership of the committee is well 
known to you, Brother Bittner, Brother R. J. Thomas, Brother Dalrymple, 
Brother McDonald, Brother Fitzgerald, and myself were appointed. I have 
been given the privilege of chairing the committee. Our objectives were 
stated at the time of the meeting of the Board and have been restated in the 
resolution before the convention. 

We have no desire to organize another political party. As a matter of 
fact we are opposed to the organization of a third party, surely at this time, 
because it would divide the forces of the progressives throughout the nation. 
We are here to mobilize our own power for political action now—not to wait 
until a few months before the election in 1944, but to start right now. Of 
course, organize immediately for 1944, but not limit our objectives to 1944. 

It is the policy and determination of our committee and our movement 
to make this organization of labor’s political power permanent—place it on a 
permanent basis and not merely for 1944. Our immediate objectives are em- 
bodied in the splendid program adopted at this convention. Our program 
calls upon us first to make our fullest contribution to the foremost task ahead 
of labor and the nation, and of course whatever else we may be concerned 
about our first task is to see that this war is won in a decisive manner, re- 
sulting in the utter and crushing defeat of the Axis powers. 

This, of course, is our first objective. Then, of course, we must today 
not merely dedicate ourselves to the fight against the evils of the Axis 
powers. It becomes our task to formulate for ourselves, for labor and the 
nation, the aims for which we are fighting. You have expressed yourself on 
many of these topics in the resolution defining what we are fighting for at 
the home front and what we are fighting for on the international front. 

Yes, we are today in the midst of great battles on many fronts, in the 
midst of the greatest blood bath that has ever faced humanity. A year ago 
at this time we were not so sure that we would be able to defeat the evil 
powers of the Axis. Today the picture has changed; we know that on the 
military front we, of the democratic powers, have shown that we will meet 
and defeat the Axis evil. Yes, we will win the war. But men and women, 
many of us who participated in the war a quarter of a century ago, know 
we won it, too. And what happened? Of course, what happened then 
resulted in what is taking place today. This thing has not come over night. 
It is because labor and the common man, fighting the war, left it to others 
to make the terms of peace. And you know what happened as a result of the 
power politics that have been played in the last quarter of a century. 

Yes, it looks very much as if we can look toward the future with greater 
hope today. But, my friends, many promises were made during the last war. 
They promised that the last war was the war to end wars, to establish ever- 
lasting peace. We know today that if the powers represented by the United 
Nations had not waited for this terrible massacre to get unity amongst them- 
selves, this war could never have taken place. 

Yes, consider the historic meetings that took place a few days ago in 
Moscow. If the same nations had met in 1935, 1936, or 1937, there would 
have been no opportunity given to the Axis and fascist powers to throw 
humanity into this great slaughter. 
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Are we quite sure that the peace to come is going to be the right kind 
of peace? Are we going again to rely only on pledges and statements and 
promises? We did not succeed on the industrial field in giving substance to 
pledges until we organized our power. We must do the same thing politically, 
organize ourselves so that we can make sure that we are going to have some- 
thing to say—and not merely as invited guests at the peace conference table. 
Some people are too easily satisfied. A few representatives of labor at the 
conference table, and labor is represented. Remmber, there were representa- 
tives of labor at the last peace conference. Let us not forget the past, when 
we were invited guests. No one will represent us unless we are organized and 
in a position to make our voice heard as representatives of organized democ- 
racy. 

This thing faces us, faces the nation, and it is facing the world. Yes, 
we must be prepared now for any and all eventualities. We must be prepared 
for a long war, so as to make sure that nothing goes amiss. But we must 
also be prepared for victory if it comes even sooner than the most hopeful 
of us expect it. 

Then we must be prepared to speak for the common people—not merely 
by resolutions but through organization to make the common man, the 
worker, the farmer, the small business man aware that our post-war arrange- 
ments will determine whether we and our children and our children’s chil- 
dren will again be called upon to pay in blood for our ineffectiveness, for our 
indifference. There can be no real hope for a secure peace unless labor here 
and everywhere in the United Nations is organized for it. 

The progress that has been made gives us cause for hope. You delegates 
know that already CIO has made a great contribution to make international 
labor unity possible, through the efforts of President Murray and our officers. 

I do not want to go into a discussion of the previous resolution, but we 
must make it quite clear that the peace to be arrived at must be a peace of 
no compromise, not merely with Hitlerism but with any of the fascist forces 
here or abroad. 

We have to organize for it. The conference in Moscow should give en- 
couragement to those who give up easily or who Say it is impossible to get 
unity between all of our democratic forces here and abroad. 

Then we have our problems on the home front, and again, let us face 
those things realistically. Let us not think that we are merely indulging in 
debate. What we do now may affect the far distant future. The year of 
1944 will be a year of great decision for us here and for humanity everywhere. 
If we fail now, our children and our children’s children will have to pay again 
in blood and lives to try to correct our failure to meet our responsibilities. 

Yes, there is talk about pro and anti-New Deal. People associate the 
New Deal with parties or even with individuals. In referring to the philosophy 
of the New Deal I do not mean just the legislation of the New Deal—very 
often inadequate—or the administration of it, very often inefficient and un- 
satisfactory. But I am thinking in terms of its basic philosophy. It repre- 
sents us in the age-old struggle of the great masses of people, to find their 
place in the sun, to give dignity to men and women, to give them security— 
yes, freedom, political, social, but above all, economic. And unless you can 
give to men and women economic security, all the rest is a farce and a fraud. 

The New Deal has turned government in the direction of our people, the 
common people. Some of us are impatient with what has been done, but a 
great deal has been accomplished in the last eleven years, since 1932. It 
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should not be so easy for us to forget, as some have already forgotten, that 
the organized labor movement was dying on its feet in the early 30’s until 
CIO took the initiative and gave leadership. When I sit in with some organi- 
zations, especially the newer ones, and they talk to me of the inadequacy of 
wage levels, I don’t have to go back longer than ten years ago to find on the 
record section after section of labor averaging as little as $3.00 a week for 
50 hours’ work. Think about it when you complain of the inadequacy of our 
wage levels today. 

We have made progress in the field of organization through the National 
Labor Relations Act. Through social security the foundation has been laid 
upon which to build a future that will make life worth living, not merely for 
the few but for the many. 

As a result of this war and the victory that will be achieved at the con- 
clusion of it we must move forward to a broader program of social and 
economic security for the men and women of this nation. 

Of course, we will get lots of promises, and as we get closer to the elec- 
tion, promises will be more numerous, and more generous. I know there is a 
feeling among a great number of people in our own ranks that a sensible 
labor movement ought to do some trading, ought to call in the political candi- 
dates and get commitments from them. I am all for getting commitments, 
but I don’t take them too seriously before election. Before I put any faith in 
them, we must have organized power to enforce those promises. 

I want the record of the men who make the promises—not merely what 
they say, but what they have done in their past activities about the common, 
ordinary man. Were they on our side of the street or on the other side? 

Oh, yes, there will be attempts to confuse us. I had the privilege of 
addressing the CIO convention in Buffalo just last week. You know Buffalo 
is the place for conventions of our unions and I met with the last Buffalo 
convention. I followed the Governor of the State of New York. He made 
a very fine talk and said, of course, that free enterprise would take care of 
everything. My friends, I am inclined to believe it—if we could really have 
free enterprise. Free enterprise where the important segments of our eco- 
nomic life are dominated by monopoly? Free enterprise in the field of trans- 
portation? Why, you are lucky if you get a seat on the car. Free enter- 
prise? Shall I call them off? As one who shared responsibility for convert- 
ing our peacetime economy to a wartime economy, I can say that it is a 
matter of record that most of the government orders went to a very few 
free enterprises. Why? Not because there was viciousness about it, but 
because free enterprise as far as the small business man is concerned in most 
sectors of our American life is today a matter of history. Let us see how 
free enterprise will take over these eighteen billions worth of plants which 
the government owns right now, some of them acres long. Do you think your 
friend, the corner grocer, will take over one of these plants? 

The question is, can we make possible freedom of enterprise or any other 
freedom that will give us security unless we organize the men and women of 
the nation in the factories, on the farms, and all progressives, unless we see 
to it that we are permitted to enjoy the benefits of free enterprise. 

All I know is this: That many of the pledges made during the last war 
are still a matter of record, and how they were kept is also a matter of record. 
We know that even during the years of speculation in the 20’s we had unem- 
ployed by the millions. What is going to happen to our 12,000,000 men and 
women who are in the services when they come back? Are they going to 
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rely on the same kind of promises that were made to the boys in 1917 and 
1918? What is going to happen to the 25,000,000 men and women in our 
war production industries when victory is achieved? 

My friends, I am not questioning anyone’s motives. But I say that the 
leadership of labor will fail labor and the nation if they rely on any man’s 
promises. 

Now, my friends, we have undertaken a job. The job is one of organi- 
zation. We must organize our own forces; we must bring all of the other 
progressive groups into cooperation and collaboration. This is no CIO pro- 
gram or AFL program. What affects labor affects all of us—yes, organized 
and unorganized. Further, there is no such thing as a program for labor 
alone. 

If labor is unemployed by the millions after the war we will face chaos 
in the nation. We will not be able to meet the problems that can only be 
met with a national income of 135 to 150 billion dollars a year, as we have 
today. 

And so I say that the overwhelming majority of Americans will support 
a constructive program if they get it. 

Now I want to give you a report of the short experience that the mem- 
bers of the committee and I have had since July 7. I am not going to take 
too much time, but I will say to you that I and the members of the committee 
have met in conferences with representatives of our organizations in more 
than 40 states of the nation. While the task is a difficult one the reports 
from the visits we made are most encouraging. In every one of these cities 
we have found complete, wholehearted support. Yes, President Murray, if 
anything at all the membership of CIO and of labor were waiting for this 
lead to be given. 

In the conference held in Philadelphia we had representatives from ten 
states, the same number in Chicago. We had conferences in Birmingham, 
Dallas, Minneapolis, Detroit, Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles and Cincin- 
nati. If we fail it will not be the fault of the rank and file. They await our 
signal—they want a go sign. 

And let me say in credit to the leadership of CIO—you know when you 
are here at this convention some outsider might say that there are no differ- 
ences among us; some people may say it is too unanimous. As one who has 
spent little over 30 years in the labor movement I would rather suffer from 
too much unanimity than too much division. 

There are, of course, differences of opinion amongst the membership and 
surely amongst the leadership. But to the credit of the leadership in every 
city, I found complete unanimity on political action. I can report to this 
convention that from the trips I have made and the conferences I have had 
that the leadership of CIO in every community has laid every difference 
aside and is united in our program for political action. 

Let me say something about the other sections of the organized labor 
movement. We have appealed for united action to the American Federation 
of Labor groups on the local level, and the Railroad Brotherhoods. We say 
to them, ‘(Choose whichever form is most suitable for your local needs. If 
you are ready for it, let us have organic unity.”’ In many places in the coun- 
try, right here in this city, and in the State of New Jersey, and in many 
other places, all of labor is organically united for political action. Where 
that is not possible at this time, I asked for working unity along parallel 
lines. As long as we are going in the same direction, if we cannot go as one 
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division, let the separate regiments march alongside one another. And 
gates, I am happy to report that not in a single place did I find opposit. 
from any section of the organized labor movement for some kind of coopera- 
tion on political action. 

I addressed many meetings, attended by representatives of AFL and CIO 
and the Brotherhoods. In Minneapolis, where such a meeting was held, there 
were present not only AFL, CIO and Brotherhoods, but representatives of 
the Farmer-Labor Party and New Deal Democrats, representatives of the 
Cooperative Movement and representatives of the Farmers Union. I found 
in places like the State of Washington that other progressive movements are 
anxious to take advantage of our leadership and build an organization to 
make sure of 1944. 

There is another test that I believe is rather significant. You know, 
having spent a little over thirty years in the movement, I know it is very 
simple to get a resolution passed. Too many people are satisfied with the 
resolution. Sometimes you get activity on the resolution. That is a more 
difficult question. Then comes the financing of a movement. That presents 
the real test. 

Brother President, ours is an educational movement. Our purpose is to 
place the issues before the people. I can foresee the greatest educational 
campaign in our history btween now and 1944. And of course you must 
finance that campaign. I understand some of the great statesmen in the 
Congress said, “Well, of course we must have no strikes.” Well, how do 
you have no strikes? Let us make it almost mandatory to call for strike 
votes. That will make sure there will be no dissatisfaction And also you 
must make sure that labor does not contribute to political campaigns. If 
you do that, of course you will have no strikes. Well, when they have passed 
that piece of legislation, the addenda to it with reference to political contribu- 
tions only prove that the Smith-Connally Act was a hodge-podge born of passion 
and hate against labor and against progress. Of course you know that under 
that act our organizations can make no contributions to the Democratic or 
Republican Party or their candidates in connection with national elections. I 
think it will rather be helpful to our cause, because I like to see our money 
spent on a real educational campaign, and not wasted in the way politicians 
sometimes do. 


Now, we told our people everywhere that they have to finance this 
movement. You cannot hope for a real educational political campaign 
unless you are properly financed. And let me say to you that this thing 
does not have to be sold to our membership. They know it, they are ready 
for it, they have already made preparations. Again the test, if we are not 
ready to spend our dollars, then we certainly don’t appreciate what is at 
stake in the year of 1944. 

And so we have told the people in the state organizations that they 
will need local financing. Well, you know when you get a little up and 
get in financing it becomes a little more difficult. As you know, we are 
dividing the country into fourteen regions—I am not going to read all of 
them to you—they are subject to change in conference with the people from 
the different states. We are going to appoint Regional Directors for the 
committee whose business it will be merely to give leadership to our local 


. activity. Local action cannot be financed from above, nor can a political 


campaign be carried on effectively from above, nor do we want a political 
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organization that can be carried around in any one’s vest pocket. Coming 
from the clothing industry, I know pockets in vests are none of them big 
enough to hold a movement the size of ours. We are making this a demo- 
cratic movement. I would not want to single out one organization, but if I 
did I would say the State of California is doing a splendid job in financing 
and in other activities. Now, I must mention Ohio, West Virginia and all 
the rest of them. 

Now comes the financing of our activities at the top. We asked the 
international unions to provide us a budget for the coming year—not for 
the campaign of 1944, but for the regular running expenses of the national 
committee. I would like again to announce here for the benefit of the 
press and all of you, that all money will be spent strictly in compliance 
with law. 

Here is the response from the national organizations in actual checks 
deposited and pledges that are backed by checks. I will read the larger 
ones. The CIO itself has made a contribution of $100,000.00. President 
Murray of.Steel felt Steel could not do less than what President Murray 
of CIO has done. So we have $100,000.00 from the splendid USA. The 
United Auto Workers Union are in with $100,000.00. The United Electrical 
Workers, $100,000.00, and of course, the little organization, the ACW is in 
with its $100,000.00. Shipbuilding with $50,000.00—a splendid contribution. 
The Fur and Leather Workers with $25,000.00, subject to further negotiation. 
Textiles with $25,000.00, with the same reservation. Rubber Workers with 
$20,000.00, Transport Workers with $10,000.00, Mine, Mill and Smelter Work- 
ers with $10,000.00, the Longshoremen, $10,000.00. The United Office Work- 
ers—I understand it is $10,000.00—I have only five, but it should be ten. 
The NMU with $10,000.00, State and County, a smaller organization $2,500.00. 
A splendid contribution from the ACA, a small organization, of $1,500.00. 
And Hosiery comes in with $2,500.00 on top of the Textile contribution. 

That gives us here, with those to come, practically $700,000.00 for the 
national organization to start with. 

All I want to say is this to the gentlemen who drew the Act to try to 
curb labor in its political activities as they have done with the poll tax and 
other measures—let them take notice and if we haven’t got enough money, 
I hope they put in a little more restictive legislation. 

Let us not fool ourselves, there is a tremendous and stupendous task 
facing us. We have to reverse the trend, because too many of our people 
have become self-satisfied, have become indifferent. Too many don’t under- 
stand what is at stake in this year of decision that we are coming to in 1944. 
The Congress elected in 1944 will have the power to make the peace or ratify 
the peace, and don’t brush aside what happened after the last war. We still 
have the isolationists among us. And when I say isolationists, I don’t mean 
the great masses of people who honestly believe we can keep out of war, 
but those who want an international government run by themselves. We 
always have had an international government through the cartels, through 
he monopolies, and through the understandings of so-called business groups. 
They know that real international cooperation will control their activities in 
the future, and they will make every effort to confuse the minds of our 


people. 


When war is over and victory is won, too many of our people will want . 


to get away from the tension, from the great strains that we are under- 
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going now and leave to our enemies and the enemies of humanity the job 
of attending to this most important business for them. Make up your mind 
we are either going to get a better world or we are going to be thrown back- 
wards. We will not stand still. Those of you who have made progress, 
remember, unless we complete our mission to give security to men and 
women you will not be permitted to say where you are. Don’t even take 
your right to collective bargaining for granted. Remember if our enemies 
control the national government they don’t even have to repeal the New Deal 
legislation; all they have to do is not to provide proper appropriations for 
enforcement of the New Deal legislation. 

All these things are at stake, and that is the message we must bring to 
America, bring to labor. We still have time. But we haven’t got time to 
lose. If 1942 to us, to labor, to the progressives will serve as did Pearl 
Harbor to our nation, it will be a lesson costly, but will pay its dividends. 
The nation was unprepared, but after Pearl Harbor it went in for emergency 
preparations. It is up to us to do likewise. Don’t be discouraged. If even 
50 per cent of our membership would go to the polls there would be no ques- 
tion as to the outcome of the 1944 national elections. 

Remember, we must have a Congress, but we also must have a chief 
executive. 

Of course, while traveling around I have been asked by all the news- 
papermen, “Is this a Fourth Term movement you are launching?” And 
I said, “No, this is not a Fourth Term movement, only.” I know the dis- 
satisfaction that exists in the ranks of labor because of some of our admin- 
istrative agencies which seem at times to be doing more to discredit the 
administration than the so-called enemies of the administration. I know we 
have many problems, but I would say that we are not committing ourselves 
in 1943 for 1944. 

As for myself, if I would have to make a commitment, if the elections 
were to be held in the next two or three months, after looking over the field, 
and looking over the record, I would still raise my voice and urge, for the 
sake of humanity, the nation and labor, the nomination and reelection of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. That is apart from my disagreement with many 
of the things practiced, not only through the agencies carrying out Executive 
Orders, but some of the things written into the Executive Orders them- 
selves. 

But our movement is a democratic movement; we will make our com- 
mitment for 1944 in 1944. I hope when the time comes in 1944, either through 
a nationai convention of CIO or a convention of all the groups organized 
politically, we will have enough power to make ourselves felt even before 
the nominations both as to candidates and as to platforms. But regardless 
of what we do in 1944 we must have power, political power. And when I say 
“we” I don’t mean merely CIO or AFL or the Brotherhoods or all labor—I 
mean the common people, the great overwhelming majority of our people 
who must be organized for a decent, constructive and lasting peace and for 
a home and an international economic program that will give us security 
here and everywhere. 

It is our privilege and our duty to give leadership to this movement. 
Let us not falter, let us not do anything less than one hundred percent of 
what is possible. Remember what is at stake. Remember it is within our 
power to help make 1944 a year of decision for the common man here and 
everywhere. Let us give ourselves to the task. Let us waste no effort, but 
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make sure that we will safeguard our gains of the past and make the 
necessary progress so that our sacrifices in this great war will be justified to 
some degree. 

On behalf of the committee I pledge to this convention that we will do 
whatever lies within our power to carry through the responsibilities with 
which you have charged us. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I believe that everyone attending the conven- 
tion today now has a true picture of the magnitude of the task which lies 
ahead of us. - 

The report of President Hillman indicates the forethought of this organ- 
ization, the widespread interest that it is manifesting in the promotion of 
labor’s interest and the interest of the common man. We believe that this 
instrumentality which, of course, is the creation of the CIO, will bear fruit 
in 1944, and that belief is predicated upon the assumption that all of us will 
work hard at this job, not merely applaud magnificent addresses when they 
are made to the convention, and feel secure that after the record has been 
made here that the job is done. 

The committee has just been organized; the program has not as yet 
been completely defined; the machinery incident to the work has yet to 
be set up—and I speak with particular reference now to the creation of our 
fourteen regional administrative agencies. Money necessarily will have to 
be expended, and will, as President Hillman has observed, be expended 
within the limitations of the law. It is the first time in the history of the 
American labor movement that such a task, such a job of giant proportions 
has been undertaken. The responsibility for its success rests with you and 
the millions of people whom you are privileged to represent all over the 
United States of America. 

It is going to be necessary for you to organize local committees, and 
municipal, city, county and state committees, organize the necessary meetings 
to push the work forward and solicit from your membership and their friends 
the necessary funds to do the local work that will implement the work 
which has to be done by the national committee. 

The report submitted to the convention this morning indicates the 
enormity of our task, the job that has to be done in 1944. You will un- 
doubtedly receive the wholehearted support of millions of people who are not 
members of CIO organizations but who have the same vital interests at 
stake, and who will, without question, render their support and cooperation 
to you in the prosecution of this work. 

I like what President Hillman had to say in regard to declarations being 
made by this convention about the candidacies of individuals who aspire to 
the Presidency of the United States in 1944. I think that his remarks were 
timely, and that this convention might well adopt a resolution endorsing a 
candidate for the Presidency of the United States today if elections were 
going to be had two or three months from now. I think his additional reflec- 
tions upon the situation were also timely, that our organization is not pre- 
pared at the moment to deliver all of its interests, lock, stock and barrel to 
any man anywhere in the world, unconditionally. 

Personally, I don’ like Washington as it is today. I don’t like the admin- 
istrative agencies that have been created within recent months which, so 
far as their practical operations are concerned, have virtually throttled the 
aspirations of labor in the United States of America. That runs through 
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almost every agency in the City of Washington with the exception, perhaps, 
of one or two. And under those circumstances it would be regrettable indeed 
if this organization would take untimely action calculated to either condone 
or support the tendencies of certain administrative agencies over in the City 
of Washington. We have had plenty of experiences with them recently, 
and very unfortunate ones; and the direct responsibility for those short- 
comings cannot be attributable to any lack of attention on the part of labor. 
So speaking for myself individually, I am not in a state of mind this morn- 
ing where, under existing circumstances, I am prepared to say to the Demo- 
cratic Party, or to any other party, ‘““Here we are, meek and humble of spirit, 
prepared to give to you our bodies and our souls in a state of abject sur- 
render.” 

This organization has got to fight—I know that—it has to fight every 
inch of the way, both on the economic field and on the political field, and 
the Committee for Political Action was created for the purpose of carrying 
on that fight, that fight that you and I want to be made in America in 1944. 
That is why the committee was created, and that is why the funds are going 
to be expended for educational purposes. 

So, my friends, I know that all of us have a deep-rooted, wholesome 
appreciation of the magnificent task already performed by President Hillman 
and the members of his committee. It is our bounden duty to lend to them 
every possible degree of support, not merely by lip service but by hard work, 
real hard work. And to do this kind of work, it is going to be necessary for 
each of the international unions, joining with the National Committee for 
Political Action, to create the very necessary local machinery to make the 
work a success. 

So each of you delegates attending this convention take to heart the 
message that has been given you by President Hillman this morning, lend 
your wholesome support in cooperating with the work of your National Com- 
mittee for Political Action, and join with the officers of your great mighty 
CIO organization in the conduct of another great crusade to free America, to 
free this country of yours and mine from the shackles of tyranny and bond- 
age which may well befall us if we fail in our effort to bring the’ people 
together in the year 1944. 

All hail to President Hillman and the members of his committee! I wish 
to extend to them my own personal compliments. President Hillman is a 
great organizer and a great crusader. He has gone into this work with his 
heart and his soul, not to help you and me alone, but to help 130,000,000 citi- 
zens in the United States of America to make this country of ours a better 
country, and to utilize the services of a better country to make this world of 
‘ours a better world—a better world for all human beings. 

Thank you, President Hillman, for your magnificent report, and I believe 
that I can definitely assure you the wholehearted. cooperation of every unit 
affiliated with the CIO. Thank you again. 

The question now recurs upon the motion to adopt the committee’s report. 
Those favoring the motion will rise to their feet; those opposed to the report 
of the committee will do likewise. 

And the report of the committee has been adopted by the unanimous 
rising vote of all the delegates attending this convention. 

A motion to suspend the rules. and recess to reconvene at 2:30 o’clock 
p. m. was adopted. 

At 12:50 o’clock p. m. the convention recessed until 2:30 o’clock p. m. 
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FOURTH DAY—THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order at 2:30 o’clock by President Murray. 
Secretary Carey read communications which will be included in the 
appendix to these proceedings. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: We have on the platform here this afternoon 
Mr. Edwin S. Smith, a former member of the National Labor Relations 
Board, later chairman of the Oil Workers Organizing Committee, and pres- 
ently executive director of the National Council of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship. There is a conference scheduled to begin in New York November 6, 
running to November 8, culminating in a meeting in Madison Square Garden 
on November 8. 

Mr. Smith has expressed a desire to familiarize the delegates with the 
need of having their representatives attend this meeting. 


MR. EDWIN S. SMITH 


I merely want to make a very brief but very important plea to the dele- 
gates that, as many of you as possible attend this Congress of American- 
Soviet Friendship in New York City to.which President Murray has just re- 
ferred. This congress is being held in commemoration of the tenth anniver- 
sary of the establishment of diplomatic relations between the United States 
of America and the Soviet Union. These meetings in New York are one of a 
series of meetings, some fifty in number, which are being held in all parts of 
the country at this time. 

The first of these meetings occurs in Philadelphia tonight, at which 
President Murray and Senator Pepper are going to speak. The New York 
Congress opens on November 6, and, as Mr. Murray has said, the culminating 
event will be the Madison Square Garden meeting on the evening of Novem- 
ber 8. At that meeting we will have as speakers Secretary Ickes, ex-Ambas- 
sador Davies, Senator Pepper, and the new Soviet Ambassador to this coun- 
try, Mr. Gromyko, who will be making his first public appearance on an 
American platform. We also have other speakers, including two outstanding 
representatives of labor—R. J. Thomas of the CIO and William Green of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

I want to call your particular attention to the trade union panel which 
will be held in the grand ballroom of the New Yorker Hotel on Sunday after- 
noon at 2:30 o’clock. I hope we will be able to make arrangements so that 
each delegate here will receive a full description in a folder which we have 
of these various events. This trade union panel will concern itself with the 
subject of allied labor unity and the necessity for the labor movements in all 
countries to stand together at this time for the winning of the war and for 
the establishment of just and enduring peace conditions. William Mc- 
Phetridge, president of the Building Service Employes Union of the American 
Federation of Labor, will be chairman of this panel. Other speakers will 
include Joseph Curran of the CIO, Philip Van Gelder, Michael Quill, George 
Baldanzi, Max Zaritsky, of the American Federation of Labor, will also be a 
speaker. 

This meeting has a special added significance because of the conclusion 
of the agreements in Moscow. All of us fondly hope that these agreements 
will be the most historical documents ever penned. Certainly the possibility 
of their becoming such documents is very clear. What is necessary to make 
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them vital and binding and to attain the full significance which the impor- 
tance of the subject matter with which they deal warrants is as broad an 
expression as possible from all groups in the life of all the countries. Not 
the least important of these groups in the United States, as in the other coun- 
tries, is organized labor, because no group realizes so clearly as organized 
labor how much depends on the proper development of means of international 
cooperation after this war is over. 

This will be the first opportunity at which a joint meeting of representa- 
tives of the CIO, AFL, and the Railroad Brotherhoods will have a chance to 
express themselves on the importance of these agreements and on the neces- 
sary role which labor must play in the ensuing months and maybe years to 
build up support for these arrangements at which the statesmen of the leading 
allied countries have arrived. 

So I urge you, whatever your commitments are, to make special effort 
to attend these meetings in New York, and a special effort to attend the trade 
union panel’on next Sunday afternoon at 2:30 o’clock at the New Yorker 
Hotel. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The report of the Committee on Resolutions 
will be continued. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS—(Continued) 


Committee Secretary Pressman continued the report of the committee 
as follows: 


Resolution No. 27 


MILITARY DESTRUCTION OF THE AXIS ENEMIES 


WHEREAS, (1) Since our last convention.momentous events have oc- 
curred on the military fronts. Anglo-American troops have cleared the 
enemy out of Africa. Sicily has been invaded and liberated. Mussolini's 
fascist regime has been destroyed. Italy has been invaded. The Anglo- 
American air forces have achieved air superiority over Europe and with daily 
bombings have poured thousands of tons of bombs upon the key industrial 
and communications centers of our enemies. The Japanese in the South 
Pacific have been stopped and their expulsion from their conquered territory 
has been begun. The peoples of occupied Europe are increasing their sabotage 
of the military effort of their oppressors and, in the case of Yugoslavia, 
effectively conducting military warfare against the German forces. 

As the same time the Soviet army has conducted its magnificent and 
heroic continued offensives without let-up which have driven the overwhelm- 
ing bulk of the Nazi army and its satellite followers from Stalingrad past the 
Dnieper; 

(2) The favorable conditions for obtaining the unconditional military 
surrender of the Axis forces have been created. The moment for which the 
free peoples of the world, as well as the unfortunate human beings of the 
occupied territories, have so eagerly awaited is approaching; now, therefore, 
be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO extends its heartfelt commendation to 
our Commander-in-Chief and the Chief of our military staff for their joint 
strategy in the conduct of this war. We hail the mighty accomplishments 
of our country and its military strategists and our armed forces. We have 
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an abiding faith in their genius and the knowledge of the strategems that must 
be developed to bring about the speedy and unconditional surrender of our 
enemies; 

(2) The coalition warfare of the United Nations is the key to our vic- 
tory. The quick dispatch of Mussolini’s government, due to the simultaneous 
blows of the military forces of the Anglo-Americans and of the Soviet Union, 
is the outstanding example of what such coalition warfare on the part of the 
United Nations can do to the fascist powers; 

(3) With approaching victory through the coming decisive battles, we must 
expect to meet the attempts of our nation’s enemies at home to undermine 
the home front in order to weaken the military effort. The insidious anti- 
British and anti-Soviet Union propaganda will be intensified to destroy the 
coalition warfare of the United Nations which is of the greatest danger to 
Hitler. Hitler can only rely on the hesitation and division at home and 
among the United Nations, since this would afford him the respite he needs 
to rebuild his forces. 

Such delay not only assists those who urge a negotiated peace, but 
also prolongs the war with the promise of even greater casualties and losses 
for those in our armed forces, and threatens the people of occupied Europe 
with complete extermination at the hands of the bloody Hitlerite beasts; 

(4) The issue before the United Nations is the decisive full-scale invasion 
of Europe to crush the Nazi forces between the telling blows of the Soviet 
forces and the full might of the Anglo-American forces. To this challenging 
moment, organized labor gives one clear answer—we pledge our continued 
and undivided support to our Commander-in-Chief in fighting men, in produc- 
tion, and in patriotism to enable the United Nations to smash forward with 
a coalition offensive that has been initiated to an immediate military destruc- 
tion of the fascist Axis. 


Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the committee’s 
report. The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE McKENZIE, National Maritime Union: After Pear] Harbor 
the representatives of the National Maritime Union met with various gov- 
ernment agencies and with some of the highest ranking officials of the United 
States Navy. At this particular time we had no guns on the merchant ships 
and no naval escorts. It is perfectly obvious that any military man in his 
right mind would have to agree that guns should be placed on merchant ships 
and they should be escoried by naval patrols. However, due to certain con- 
siderations, political and non-military, it took us a whole year to get these 
few simple things in operation. 

We could not blast on this question at the time in the public press be- 
cause of all the appeasers, the John L. Lewises, the Burton K. Wheelers, the 
Ham Fishes and all the rest who would have come down to our union hall 
and with crocodile tears would have insisted that we have a battleship for 
every freighter. 

If anybody had a right to strike it was the seamen, because our mem- 
bership went out on the vessels at that time, and what they were doing 
amounted to the work of a suicide squad. We lost thousands of our mem- 
bers due to the Nazi tin fish before enough blood was spilled and enough 
ships lost, and finally through public opinion we convinced some people down 
in Washington that they should put guns on these ships and give us naval 
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escorts. That was the period of time when we were losing ten ships every 
day right off the Atlantic coast. 

Why weren’t the guns placed on the ships? In the first place, the 
shipowners felt that by calling the ships in and placing them in drydock they 
would lose the profits, and human slaves were cheaper, and the shipowners 
had some of their stooges with uniforms on who were able to direct certain 
policies of the United States Navy. 

That was the time that we knew then we were crystal clear on the ques- 
tion that the conduct of the war must, first of all, be decided politically. 
We always respected that idea, and we knew it then in terms of thousands 
of our dead members. 

As far as we were concerned, the issue of a land invasion of western 
Europe, or the second front, was with us a purely selfish question. It was 
not a British demand or a Chinese demand or a Russian demand. It was 
a demand of the American seamen, because we know that Hitler can build 
torpedoes faster than we can build ships, and that the only way then and 
the only way now that it is possible to beat the U-boat menace is to capture 
by land the places where Hitler built the submarines, and kill or capture the 
Nazi crews that machine-gunned our members in the open lifeboats. 

It was for that reason that we mobilized our strength behind the 
agreement reached in 1942 between Churchill, Molotov, and President Roose- 
velt. What is the second front? There are many definitions, but in terms 
of cold, stark reality a second front means that there must be a balance of 
fascists who are killed and captured in the west by 31 united nations, as 
those that are now being killed or captured by the Red Army on the eastern 
front. That is the second front, and despite our brilliant successes in North 
Africa, in Sicily and in Italy, that has not been realized yet. 

I am quite sure that the responsible-leaders of free governments know 
what a second front is better than a dumb sailor like myself. What hap- 
pened to that decision in 1942? The answer is very simple. The people of 
this country did not speak up strongly enough on this question. We were 
told to leave this matter to the military experts. Well, some of the military 
experts are these poll tax Congressmen who sit on the military committee, 
and because the people did not speak up on this question the appeasers took 
over the military policies and sabotaged that agreement. 

It was further helped out by the political strikes of John L. Lewis, who 
crippled war production and who drove a wedge between organized labor and 
the American people to break up national unity. Of course he uses the excuse 
of the miners’ grievances. We have grievances, too, but in essentials those 
strikes were of a political character against the war and against the fulfill- 
ment of a military offensive that would smash the backbone of the Axis. 

There is nothing too mysterious about this war. It has gone on long 
enough now so we know what the various factors are. We know the war 
potential of Germany and Japan. We know our own potential, we know what 
the factors are. There are no more secret weapons except in propaganda. 

And so today we have the Moscow Conference. The first point on the 
agenda there is for joint military action. We now have the spectacle of five 
Senators who, through the press, are trying to divert our global strategy on 
the theory of “Beat Japan First,” and I think it is worth a few moments 
to spend on that and show you why the second front in western Europe is 
the quickest way to beat Japan. The history of all wars shows that you can’t 
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defeat your enemy unless you strike him where he has his main concentration 
of military forces. 

Nobody can deny that in terms of planes and tanks and guns and sol- 
diers and war potentials that Hitler is many times stronger than Japan, and 
that fact was repeated by Prime Minister Churchill, who made the statement 
at Casablanca that Germany must be defeated first. That is the simple law 
of it in war. 

In connection with the situation in the Far East, let us see how that 
stacks up. The newspapers do not tell you that at least half of the crack 
troops of Japan are on the Siberian borders of the Soviet Union, and they 
have been there since the outbreak of the war. They don’t tell you also 
that due to the pressure of appeasers in Great Britain and America that the 
Chungking government has dispatched a half a million Chinese soldiers to 
blockade the Red Armies of China. The Red Armies of China have accounted 
for at least half of the Japanese casualties. ; 

What a haywire situation! Here we have armies blockading another 
army that is killing Japs that we have to fight. That means in the long run 
the loss of more American lives. 

The strategy of a second front is the strategy of a short war. A short 
war means less casualties in terms of American soldiers. It is the strategy 
of all the people in the world who want a short war. It is the strategy of 
tens of millions of people now in Europe who are being slaughtered by Hitler 
because of desperation, because he knows he is up against the business and 
he knows he cannot win a two-front war, and the German high command 
knows if a two-front war is unleashed on the continent of Europe it is only a 
matter of months before they will be forced into an unconditional surrender. 

I want to say on this particular question that I cannot understand for 
the life of me—and I have defended the question of the second front from 
coast to coast—why anybody who wants to win this war has any objections to 
anybody laying out the cold logic of facts, the facts and figures of this war, 
and saying, “It is my opinion we can do the job now.” They never answer 
you on the basis of cold logic; they weasel around and say, “Let the military 
experts take care of that.” 

I have mentioned some of those people already in the poll-tax department. 

I want to say finally that there are too many people in this country who 
seem to forget that the Axis declared war on us and began killing Americans. 
That made our war an American war; it is not a Chinese war or a British 
war, but it is an American war, and that is the way you have to fight it and 
win it and do it now. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN BITTNER: Mr. Chairman and fellow dele- 
gates, this report of the committee, so that no one will misunderstand it, 
is not one in saying how the war shall be conducted. No member of this 
committee is a military genius. Therefore, we naturally have to say what 
we do in the resolution, that we leave this matter to the military genius 
and the strategy of those who are actively laying out the plans for the 
war here in the United States of America. 

This resolution says first that we glory in the work of our forces on 
every front, and that means the boys who are in Guadalcanal and the Solo- 
mons, and the boys who are in North Africa and Sicily, and who are now in 
Italy, and on all the other fronts. It means we are supporting those thou- 
sands of prisoners that were taken by the Japanese at Bataan and Corregidor 
and elsewhere in the East. 
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So I say to this convention I want to see this war end just as quickly 
as possible, and I have an idea that that is what our Commander-in-Chief 
wants just as we do, with just as few men or as few thousands of men, let us 
say, killed and wounded as it is possible to do. 

As I say, I am not a military strategist, although I have been in some 
pretty hot wars in my time, but I do say this to you in this convention, that 
as I look over the record of the military achievements of our own people in 
Europe I can visualize it would have taken not only the lives of 1,200 men to 
have destroyed Hamburg as it was destroyed, but it would probably have 
taken the lives of hundreds of thousands of men to have taken Hamburg and 
destroyed it as it was. That certainly was no help to Hitler and his forces 
when Hamburg was destroyed. 

The destruction that has been wrought by the forces over Germany in 
the Ruhr and in the other great manufacturing sections of Germany has 
certainly weakened the Axis forces tremendously; and, again, from what 
little I know and can read, again far more destruction to our enemies was 
created there in the manner in which those great manufacturing sections 
were destroyed than would have been done at the time by land forces. 

So I say I don’t want anybody to misunderstand the resolution that we 
have presented to the convention. Certainly we want more fronts as soon 
as we can get our people properly equipped, and, secondly, just as soon as we 
can get supplies ready for them. It is an entirely different proposition, my 
friends, to ship supplies and food thousands upon thousands of miles across 
the waters, and then deliver it other thousands of miles on land, than it is if 
we were in Europe and growing the food and manufacturing the paraphernalia 
of warfare that is so necessary to protect our boys. 

So in this resolution there is no attempt made to define the strategy of 
the United Nations. We are willing to leave that to the United Nations, with 
the further solemn pledge that we are ready for anything that our govern- 
ment wants to do in order to win this war just as quickly as possible. 

As I said yesterday, or the day before, as far as I am concerned, I glory 
in the actions of every one of our Allies, and the brave heroes who have given 
their lives in fighting that liberty may prevail throughout the world, but in 
doing that I certainly never will forget the work of the boys in our own 
American forces, and I say again that if it had not been for the men in the 
American Merchant Marine, if you please, probably there would have been 
a different tale to tell so far as Hitler and his crowd in Europe are concerned. 

So I close here this afternoon by saying that this convention again 
pledges our support to our Commander-in-Chief, and, as Hitler said in his 
book of years ago that he feared this colossus in the Western Hemisphere, 
he knows now, and my answer to every critic of what we are doing in 
America, is, “Ask Hitler; he knows what we are doing.” 


DELEGATE JOSEPH P. SELLY, American Communications Associa- 
tion: Like Brother Bittner, I arise in support of this resolution, and state 
that I agree with him that it speaks for itself, and it does it in very precise 
and unmistakable language. 

Let me call the attention of the delegates to a few key sentences in this 
resolution. First the statement is made, “the coalition warfare of the United 
Nations is the key to our victory.” I think that the CIO can take a great 
deal of pride in the fact that this resolution was written, was prepared, was 
contained in essence in the President’s report before the Moscow Conference, 
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and that sentence happens to be the key, the substance to the decisions of 


the Moscow Conference. 
Second— in the last “RESOLVE,” we have the statement: 


“The issue before the United Nations is the decisive full-scale in- 
vasion of Europe to crush the Nazi forces between the telling blows of 
the Soviet forces and the full might of the Anglo-American forces.” 


I don’t think we need to debate in terms of names what this means. 
Whether you call it second front a full-scale land invasion of Europe, or by 
whatever other name you may call this decisive pincer movement to crush 
Hitler, it sounds just as sweet to me. 

Finally, I think the warning contained in one of the “RESOLVES” is 
something on which we must concentrate. Again the language in this par- 
ticular section is taken verbatim from President Murray’s report. I am 
referring to the sentence which reads: 


“The insidious anti-British and anti-Soviet Union propaganda will be 
intensified to destroy the coalition warfare of the United Nations, which 
is of the greatest danger to Hitler.” 


That is a warning we have to take so much to heart, and it takes on 
added importance and significance since the tremendous accomplishment of 
the Moscow Conference. It is true on the day following the announcement 
of the decisions of the Moscow Conference, which dealt in the first place with 
a coalition method of defeating Hitler, such appeasement interests as Senator 
Wheeler were for the first time in their lives at a loss for words, but it won’t 
take them long to redraw their battle lines and develop new techniques to 
try to misinterpret the meaning and the declarations of the Moscow Con- 
ference. 

I say the passage of this resolution in its precise language will give no 
comfort to those appeasement interests, but it will give great comfort to 
everyone, as the resolution states, that feels the decisive issue before us is 
the development of a full-scale invasion that will bring the immediate mili- 
tary destruction of Hitler. 

The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 7 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD AND THE FREY AMENDMENT 


WHEREAS, (1) John P. Frey, who has consistently fought the effective 
administration of the National Labor Relations Act and has sought to obtain 
its repeal, recently succeeded, through an unholy alliance with the Republicans 
and ‘Southern Democrats in Congress, in attaching a rider to the Appropria- 
tions Act to the National Labor Relations Board; 

(2) The CIO pointed out at the time this rider was under consideration 
that its effect would be to completely undermine the protection that the work- 
ers are guaranteed by the National Labor Relations Act to be free in choosing 
their own bargaining representatives and to engage in collective bargaining 
with the employers, which result would be detrimental to all the working 
men and women of the nation regardless with which union they sought to 
affiliate, whether AFL or CIO; 

(3) One situation which has developed has been the case involving the 
employes of the Basic Magnesium, an anti-union employer, where following 
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an election held by the National Labor Relations Board, the Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, CIO, were certified as the collective bargaining representa- 
tive of that plant. Because of a collusive contract that the company had with 
another union, the National Labor Relations Board has refused to proceed 
against the company which refuses to bargain with the CIO union on the 
ground that the Frey amendment prohibits any such action. At the same 
time the National War Labor Board is hesitating to accept the dispute that 
has thus arisen between the CIO union and the employer. This shameful 
situation seriously threatens war production and the maintenance of morale 
and the efficiency of the workers at this essential war plant; 

(4) Now the Comptroller General of the United States has ruled that 
the National Labor Relations Board may not proceed because of the same 
Frey amendment against any admitted company union which has a contract 
with an employer. One of the immediate cases which the Labor Board 
threatens to dismiss because of this ruling involves the Machinists Union 
which contributed $5,000 to the fund made available to Mr. Frey for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the Frey amendment; 

(5) The full impact of the Frey amendment, if permitted to remain out- 
standing, will be to completely undermine the National Labor Relations 
Act, provoke industrial strife, and seriously interfere with the maximum pro- 
duction of war materials; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) The government agencies such as the National Labor 
Relations Board and the National War Labor Board must determine that in 
the interest of the war effort they will not tolerate the continuance of situa- 
tions wherein the workers are to be denied their opportunity to select their 
bargaining representatives free from any interference from the employers, 
or be denied their right to bargain collectively with their employers in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the National Labor Relations Act. Such cases 
as the Basic Magnesium must be accepted by either one or the other of these 
two agencies or the policies and principles of the National Labor Relations 
Act become just a myth; 

(2) The CIO also calls upon Congress to repeal forthwith the Frey 
amendment. This step is essential to assure the workers the protection guar- 
anteed to them by the National Labor Relations Act and to eliminate the 
opportunity that would otherwise be available to those anti-labor employers 
who still seek to attack labor unions, regardless of the effect of such practices 


upon our entire war effort. 


Committee Secretary Pressman moved adoption of the resolution. 
The motion was seconded. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to make just a few remarks about that resolution, what it involves for all 
of the CIO unions. It is probably one of the most difficult problems that 
is going to be presented to all of our CIO unions on the basis of recent inter- 
pretations we have received from the National Labor Relations Board and 
the Comptroller General of the United States in regard to this Frey Amend- 
ment. 

On the first day of our convention we adopted a resolution rededicating 
the efforts of the organization towards intensifying our organizing activities. 
That, to the delegates of this convention, was an extremely important mat- 
ter. Now we simply have to face the fact that this Frey Amendment as 
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recently interpreted, and if not changed, will intensify the difficulties of our 
unions in their organizing activities considerably. 

Several months ago Mr. Frey had introduced in Congress a rider to the 
Appropriations Act for the National Labor Relations Board. At the time 
that he introduced that rider the Smith-Connally Act was before the Con- 
gress. Congress had passed the Smith-Connally Act, and a number of Con- 
gressmen who had voted for that Act under the belief that in that fashion 
they were going to secure the blessings or support of interests in their home 
constituencies that were opposed to labor sought to obtain some additional 
blessings from Mr. Frey, speaking or purporting to speak for the American 
Federation of Labor. The result was that after President Roosevelt vetoed 
the Smith-Connally Act a number of Republicans obtained a commitment 
from Mr. Frey that if they voted to override the President’s veto on the 
Smith-Connally Act they would get the support of the American Federation 
in the election to come. It was on that basis that the rider, the Frey Amend- 
ment, was added to the Appropriations Act for the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

Now you have got to appreciate the setting under which that rider was 
adopted to really understand its full impact. That rider provides the National 
Labor Relations Board may not consider any so-called complaint cases if the 
charge that has been made is addressed to a situation where a union has a 
contract with an employer that has been in operation for more than three 
months since the adoption of that rider. Also the rider provides that the 
Labor Board may not consider any case directed against a situation where 
a union had a contract with a company prior to the enactment of the Frey 
Amendment, whether it was in effect for three months or more or not. 

When that rider was under consideration, and immediately after its 
passage, the CIO pointed out that that rider, though ostensibly addressed to 
only a particular situation in the Kaiser shipyards where Frey claimed he 
was trying to protect a contract the Metal Trades had with the Kaiser ship- 
yards, that actually that rider was going to take the heart out of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. 

We point out that the rider went much further than simply being ad- 
dressed to a single situation where Frey had made a collusive contract with 
the Kaiser shipyards. The CIO Executive Board met almost immediately 
after the Frey Amendment was adopted by Congress. Following a discussion 
by the Executive Board a committee was sent by the Board to meet with 
the officials of the National Labor Relations Board to present to the Board 
the problems which we saw were going to be raised unless there was an inter- 
pretation of the rider to minimize its disastrous effects. The Labor Board 
accepted the interpretation which we suggested to the Board as to how that 
rider should be interpreted. The objective that we sought was to protect the 
basic provisions of the National Labor Relations Act. Now here is what has 
happened: 

In the case of the Basic Magnesium Corporation, a very important war 
plant in Nevada, the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, affiliated with the 
CIO, filed a petition for an election with the National Labor Relations Board. 
Following the filing of that petition an AFL union obtained a collusive con- 
tract with the corporation. It did not have any substantial number of the 
employes as members of the AFL union. The National Labor Relations 
Board under its ordinary rules held an election in which the CIO and the 
AFL union participated. The CIO union won by an overwhelming majority 
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in that election. The CIO union came to the corporation and said, “Now, 
you bargain with us.” The corporation said, “We cannot bargain with you 
because we have this collusive contract with the AFL.” The Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers thereupon filed a charge with the National Labor Relations 
Board that the company was refusing to bargain with that union. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board dismissed that charge on the ground that the 
Frey Amendment prohibits the National Labor Relations Board from spend- 
ing any of its funds in proceeding against a union where it has a contract 
with the corporation that was in effect prior to the adoption of the Frey 
Amendment. 


The Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers thereupon took their case to the 
National War Labor Board and said, “Here we are, we have a certification 
from the National Labor Relations Board that we are the majority union in 
this plant; the company is refusing to bargain with us, therefore, you should 
take this dispute, as you take any other dispute between any bargaining 
agency and an employer.” 

The National War Labor Board, which cannot find a single reason in 
logic or in justice for refusing to take this case, has tentatively suggested 
that it will not take jurisdiction of that Basic Magnesium case, and the only 
reason we can find out as to why the Board refuses to take that case is that 
it is fearful that because the Congress passed an amendment prohibiting the 
National Labor Relations Board from taking the case, the National War 
Labor Board might be attacked by the Smith Investigating Committee, How- 
ard Smith, of poll tax Virginia, and the other southern Democrats if the War 
Labor Board takes jurisdiction under the present conditions. 

There is a union that organized the majority of the employes of that 
corporation. It went through an election under the auspices of the National 
Labor. Relations Board, and the National Labor Relations Board and the 
National War Labor Board say they will not take jurisdiction of the dispute 
between the company and that union. There can only be one answer to 
that kind of situation. The answer is not simply in terms of the Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers’ Union, the answer has to be couched in terms of the 
CIO, all the CIO unions, because each of us may be presented with exactly 
the same situation. We must all say to the National War Labor Board that, 
by virtue of the Executive Orders that have conferred powers upon you, the 
Board, in terms of the no-strike pledge given by organized labor we simply 
cannot take no for an answer with regard to your taking jurisdiction of that 
case. If we all combine and we all simply state to the National War Labor 
Board that they must take jurisdiction of that case they will, because the 
pressure from the CIO under those circumstances will be far stronger than 
merely the threats from Howard Smith and the other gentlemen in Congress. 

That is not the entire story. A more serious situation has developed, 
even more serious than the Basic Magnesium case. The National War Labor 
Board, in connection with the conference that the committee from the Exec- 
utive Board had with it, agreed with us that certainly the Frey Amendment 
did not prohibit the National Labor Relations Board from proceeding against 
company unions that had contracts with the employers. 

Certainly, said the National Labor Relations Board, it was not intended 
by Congress to completely eradicate and eliminate the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. So, said the Board, if there is a company union that happens to 
have a contract with the employer, a charge filed against that company 
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union will be accepted by the Board and we will proceed against that com- 
pany union. 

Only a week or two ago the Comptroller General of the United States 
ruled that the National Labor Relations Board cannot proceed against a 
company union that has a contract with a company, if that contract has been 
in effect more than three months since the adoption of the Frey Amendment, 
or if the contract was executed before the adoption of the Frey Amendment. 

Here is what that interpretation does: It is an open invitation to every 
unorganized plant, telling the employer to go out and set up, not under 
subterfuge but openly, not trying to hide anything that he is doing, but to 
openly set up a company union, enter into a contract with that company union, 
post a notice on the bulletin board that there is such a contract, and in three 
months’ time, if there is no organizer near that plant and they do not find out 
about it in three months’ time, that contract is good ad infinitum. It is good 
for year after year, because even if you decide to ask for an election at the 
end of a year, the Labor Board may give you an election, and if you win the 
election then you can’t go to the National Labor Relations Board or to the 
National War Labor Board because of the Basic Magnesium case. 

Now, between the two situations, the Basic Magnesium decision of not 
taking jurisdiction and this interpretation of the company union problem, the 
Frey Amendment, if it is permitted to continue in effect, if we permit these 
government agencies to take this technical approach and just deny us relief, 
they have created an absolutely impossible situation. 

As a matter of background we should also bear this in mind. At the 
Metal Trades Department convention which preceded the American Federa- 
tion of Labor convention, Mr. Frey reported on the Frey Amendment. He 
proclaimed with a great deal of pride that he had obtained that amendment 
by getting together a fund of $61,000.00 to put over that amendment; that 
he did not operate by himself, even though he had this fund of money, but 
that he had the aid and the assistance of representatives in the Maritime 
Commission, and that he worked with certain representatives of the Kaiser 
shipyard interests, and that through that combination they put over that 
amendment. And it is interesting enough to note that the Machinists, who 
contributed $5,000 to this fund, were the first union to find themselves with 
their case dismissed by the National Labor Relations Board, where it was 
proceeding against the company union because of the Frey Amendment. 

That is the situation we have before us. It runs directly into the heart 
of our organizing activities. It is not enough to say, in the case of Basic 
Magnesium, that it is a problem for the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. 
Within the next few days there are a few CIO unions that will be confronted 
with the problem of having their cases against company unions dismissed 
by the National Labor Relations Board. If we permit these unions to act 
by themselves, and only by themselves, we will all find pretty soon that we 
are all in the same box, but that we have gotten no relief because we have 
acted singly. 

I might say regarding that company union situation on the Comptroller 
General’s interpretation, that we are going to make an immediate appeal to 
the court to get that interpretation reversed. I am sure if we bring that 
problem up before the courts we can get it reversed. 

But there is a more immediate problem that confronts us, and that is 
the issue of getting it perfectly clear to the National War Labor Board that 
it simply cannot sit by and say blandly that because of some technicality or 
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some fear of Congress, they are not going to take the Basic Magnesium case. 
There must arise from this convention the kind of a protest, and from all of 
your unions when you go back home, directed to the National War Labor 
Board, making it clear to that Board, that, come what may, we will not take 
no for an answer, that they simply have to take jurisdiction of the Basic 
Magnesium case. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN BITTNER: Mr. Chairman and fellow dele- 
gates, as General Counsel Pressman has said, this is one of the very im- 
portant fundamental questions coming before this convention. So far as the 
background of the case is concerned, let me state briefly that in 1933, when 
Section 7-A of-:the National Industrial Recovery Act was pending before Con- 
gress, Mr. Donald Richberg, chief counsel at that time for the American 
Federation of Labor, took the very definite position when the fight was on 
and going was tough, that company unions should be recognized by the 
government of the United States. 

In other words, the Frey Amendment is nothing new so far as the rep- 
resentatives of the American Federation of Labor are concerned. That was 
the position they took in 1933, and I am sure the president of our organiza- 
tion will agree with me when I say that practically every high official of 
international unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, with 
the exception of the Machinists, who just went back into the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, are wholeheartedly against all the provisions of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. 

So that the Frey Amendment, as has been so well said by General Coun- 
sel Pressman, is the beginning of the fight to completely destroy labor’s 
magna charta, which is the National Labor Relations Act, that act of which 
gives workers the right to determine for themselves the kind of a union they 
want and who they desire shall represent them. That is the situation we find 
ourselves in here today in this country so far as the National Labor Relations 
Act and its effect upon labor is concerned. 

I will admit for the sake of argument that the National Labor Relations 
Act at the present time does not have much effect upon the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, because aside from the Machinists’ Union, which has gone 
out and done some organizing, most of the agreements made by organizations 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor have been collusive, back- 
door agreements that were made between the organizations and the employ- 
ers. I have talked to many leading officials of unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, and they all sing the one song and they play 
upon the same string, and that is that they want the National Labor Relations 
Act completely destroyed. 

As far as this $61,000 that they raised is concerned, they admit that. 
They have kept books to the tune of $61,000 to have the Frey Amendment 
enacted by Congress. I don’t know where they spent the money. They say 
nothing in their reports on how they spent the money. All they talk about 
is the amount they collected and the amount they spent, but they admit that 
they spent upwards of $61,000 to have this Frey amendment enacted. ‘ 

So you can see for yourselves what we are up against in protecting 
the National Labor Relations Act and labor’s rights under that very beneficent 
law. 

So far as Basic Magnesium is concerned, when that case came before the 
Board, after a terrific hattle of several days, the only two votes that were 
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cast for the Board to take this case were the votes of the CIO members of 
the Board. The AFL members of the Board, naturally, voted against the CIO 
in that case. : 

However, that his not ended the Basic Magnesium case as far as the CIO 
members of the Board are concerned or the CIO itself. Just recently the 
Division of Conciliation of the Department of Labor has certified to the Board 
another dispute at Basic Magnesium, where 175 men at that time were dis- 
charged. That case is now before the New Case Committee of the National 
War Labor Board, and I have hopes that under these circumstances and 
because of this convention taking notice in particular of that issue, the Board 
will finally take jurisdiction over and settle the dispute at the Basic Mag- 
nesium plant. 

So with this convention and the activities of the officers of the CIO 
and the members of the CIO on the National War Labor Board, I feel we 
will be able to have this dispute settled in accordance with the agreement 
labor made when they agreed to their no-strike pledge and the setting up 
of a National War Labor Board. 

But it is going to take everything we have, fighting and watching, and 
fighting and watching every day we live, in a constructive manner to pre- 
serve for labor the National Labor Relations law and its benefits. We see 
that very clearly. We not only have the non-union and some of the union 
employers fighting against the National Labor Relations Act, but again, I 
repeat, you have almost the solid body of the high ranking officers of the 
affiliated unions of the American Federation of Labor joining with these non- 
union employers to destroy the National Labor Relations Act. 

So with it all, I certainly agree with the secretary of the committee that 
we must fight, and fight, and fight, and continue to fight until the govern- 
ment recognizes that organized labor, so far as it is represented by the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, is not going to allow anyone in this country, 
whether it be the American Federation of Labor or an employers’ organiza- 
tion, to destroy the National Labor Relations Act. 


DELEGATE ROBINSON, Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers: Mr. Chair- 
man and delegates, as the union involved in the immediate and particular 
case of Basic Magnesium, I rise, not to discuss the particulars in the case 
involved. Lee Pressman, our general counsel, has given you a very clear 
picture, and the chairman of the committee, Mr. Bittner, who is also a 
member of the National War Labor Board and one of those who voted for 
the Board to take jurisdiction, has given you a further clarification of this 
specific problem, and it is not necessary for me to give you anything further 
on Basic Magnesium, other than to say to you that Basic Magnesium is a 
problem of today and it can be a problem of each and every organization 
within CIO tomorrow. 

Therefore, because we are the case today it is important that we treat 
with it in the manner outlined in the resolution. 

There is only one further comment I would like to make aside from 
.expressing my own and my organization’s very deep appreciation for the 
work that has been done on this case by President Murray, by Clint Golden, 
vice chairman of the War Production Board, by Van A. Bittner and by Lee 
Pressman, and that is this: This morning we discussed the question of political 
activity, and President Hillman outlined our course for the coming year. In 
this Basic Magnesium situation we find the very roots of the necessity for 
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the type of activity that CIO has pledged itself to engage in in the forthcom- 
ing year. The so-called Frey Amendment that is now plaguing the labor 
movement was a rider to an appropriation bill for the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. The subcommittee that handled this bill had as its chairman 
Senator McCarran of Nevada. Senator McCarran approved this rider. He 
knows the importance of the organization of Basic Magnesium in Clark 
county, Nev. He knows that if CIO organizes it and the workers there, 
through that organization, take advantage of their political opportunities, 
Senator McCarran is likely not to return to the United States Senate. 

Therefore, the very important job that we have to do in the forthcoming 
year is to further emphasize, by this type of legislation—back-handed legisla- 
tion and bought-and-paid-for legislation—the type of thing we have to engage 
in this all-out political activity to prevent in order to preserve our trade union 
movement in this country. 

I don’t want to say anything further other than to say I know each 
and every organization here is going to engage in that political activity 
and that you are going to carry out the request contained in this resolution 
and call upon the National War Labor Board to immediately accept jurisdic- 
tion in this case, and then take the further steps necessary to see that the 
Frey Amendment is stricken from the law books of this country. 


DELEGATE VAN GELDER, Marine and Shipbuilding Workers’ Union: 
One day early last spring at a hearing before the Truman Committee of the 
Senate in Washington the chief performer was Mr. John L. Lewis, who dis- 
cussed the miners’ situation, and most of the newspaper headlines and stories 
were devoted to what Mr. Lewis said. 

However, there was another witness that day who also testified before 
the Truman Committee, and that was Mr. John P. Frey. He read a pre- 
pared statement to the committee in the course of which he said that it was 
his considered judgment that the Wagner Act should be suspended for the 
duration of the war. That was early last spring, and so when he says that 
he proposed this amendment merely to protect a certain contract on the 
Pacific coast his own words belie that statement, and I think it is very obvious 
now to everyone that Mr. Frey and the people he represents in the American 
Federation of Labor do not want the Wagner Act on the statute books and do 
not want the right of self-organization guaranteed to the American working 
people, because they believe they can do better for themselves and their 
particular organizations by collusive arrangements with employers and the 
interests that are friendly to them. 

If they are allowed to get away with this it will mean that the American 
workers will be saddled with a type of unionism that prevails at the Kaiser 
shipyards today. 

I just want you to know that in the Kaiser shipyards the American 
Federation of Labor agreement, which has been protected by Mr. Frey and 
his amendment, is an agreement, which was written with the employer in 
the spring of 1941, when the Kaiser company was first starting to operate 
and build shipyards. They had 66 employes in their yards. The contract 
that was signed on behalf of those 66 employes has been binding upon 90,000 
shipyard workers in the city of Portland, Oreg., every one of whom was hired 
under that contract and paid the various forms of tribute to the American 
Federation of Labor to get into the shipyards under the terms of that con- 
tract, which was signed on behalf of 66 employes a year and a half ago. 
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At that yard today the Negro employes are segregated into a Jim Crow 
local of the Boilermakers’ Union. The Boilermakers representative attempted 
to keep the Negro people out of the yard altogether, but when they had to 
come into the yard—and under the terms of their AFL closed-shop contract 
they had to become members of the American Federation of Labor Boiler- 
makers’ Union—Mr. Tom Ray, of the Boilermakers’ Union, set up a separate 
local for them and he kept them out of his hall, he kept them away from 
his meetings, he segregated them in a substandard organization. The rank 
and file of that organization has been trying for months to get some account- 
ing from their own officers of the Boilermakers’ Union of the millions of 
dollars that have been taken in in the form of initiation fees and permit fees. 
They have gone to the courts, but they have not yet had a financial statement. 


Now, the latest development is that the International Boilermakers’ 
Union has removed Tom Ray from his job as head of that local, but as I 
understand it, they have not yet been able to oust him from his marble 
palace in Portland, Oreg. The fact remains that those shipyards out there 
do not have what we consider to be unionism in the American, democratic 
sense of the term, and if this Frey Amendment is allowed to stand on the 
statute books and if the government agencies are allowed to interpret it the 
way they are now interpreting it, as explained by General Counsel Pressman, 
Mr. Frey will have succeeded in emasculating and nullifying the Wagner Act. 


We are certainly wholeheartedly in support of this resolution, and I 
think all the members and organizations of the CIO must be awake to the 
danger of this attack on the most fundamental principles of American democ- 
racy and American decency, and we must fight it to the last ditch. 


The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 
CON McCOLE 
Mayor-elect, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I would like the delegates to bear with me for 
a minute whilst we suspend the rules of the convention and of the proce- 
dures we are following in the convention, and listen to an old friend of both 
yours and mine. His name is Con McCole, candidate for mayor of the city 
of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., on the Progressive Labor ticket last Tuesday—and he 
was elected, believe it or not. 


Con started working in the coal mines over in the anthracite coal fields 
when he was young. He gradually drifted into the insurance business but 
always maintained his contacts with the people of his own community, and 
throughout the entire anthracite coal region. 

Just about two or three weeks before the election he called me over 
the telephone in Pittsburgh and said, “Phil, I would like to be given a lift.” 
I said, “What is it CIO can do to help you? Anything CIO can do to help 
Con McCole they will be glad to do.” So the American Federation of Labor, 
the Railroad Brotherhoods, the Miners, and the CIO pooled their interests in 
the city of Wilkes-Barre, and they elected Con McCole mayor. 

Con is a nationally known humorist, in addition to being a great friend 
of labor. He has appeared before many assemblages throughout the country, 
displaying wit as only Con McCole can display wit. He bears a rare reputa- 
tion for telling good stories. I asked Con after the election was over to come 
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on over to the city of Philadelphia and regale our delegates with some of his 
very intimate stories. We have been very busy here working hard on a lot 
of very important matters. I think a brief period of relaxation would do the 
delegates some good, and Con McCole is the man that is able to provide it. 

He is a very good friend of mine, I have known him for almost 30 years, 
a very good friend of the CIO’s, and a good friend of organized labor gen- 
erally. Come on over here, Con, and meet the boys. 

(Mr. McCole, for a half hour or so entertained the delegation with hu- 
morous and witty stories, and the delegates were enthusiastic in their recep- 
tion of his presentation. ) 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Mr. Ernest Liu, American representative of the 
Chinese Association of Labor, was in our convention yesterday when it 
adopted its resolution in support of the Chinese. He has asked me to give 
him the opportunity to express to the convention his appreciation for your 
action. I am therefore taking the liberty at this moment of presenting Mr. 
Ernest Liu of the Chinese Association of Labor. Mr. Liu. 


MR. ERNEST LIU 
Secretary, Chinese Association of Labor 


I have no jokes to tell but simply wish on behalf of the Chinese people in 
general, and of the Chinese Association of Labor in particular, to express 
the most heartfelt thanks for and congratulations upon the action you have 
taken, asking for the repeal of the Chinese Exclusion Act. By taking that 
action you have helped to remove the last stumbling block that stands in the 
way of American-Chinese good relations. You have taken a step towards 
the cementing of international labor collaboration. The tendencies in China 
are obvious. They are for political democracy, for economic industrialization, 
and the development of the vast resources. In that process we shall welcome 
all Americans and citizens of other friendly countries to share in the burden 
and also in the fruits. We shall throw our doors open to all who wish to 
enter our country, and I assure you there will be no exclusion. 

I wish to thank you for giving me the opportunity to attend your con- 
vention and to witness the solidarity among the rank and file of the CIO. 

You have adopted a resolution also to further international labor col- 
laboration. I can promise you that after this war, as we have done now in 
war, We shall work in solidarity with you so as to elevate the position of 
workers and so as to assure a durable and just peace. I wish you every suc- 
cess in the convention and in your work of organizing the unorganized. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS—(Continued) 
Committee Secretary Pressman continued the report of the committee 
as follows: 
Resolution No. 13 
DISCRIMINATION 


WHEREAS, (1) Discrimination against any individual or groups of peo- 
ple because of race, religion, or country of origin is an evil characteristic 
of our fascist enemies. We of the democracies are fighting fascism at home 
and abroad by welding all races, all religions, and all peoples into a united 
body of workers for democracy; 
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(2) Any discriminatory practices within our own ranks against any 
group directly aids the enemy by creating division, dissension, and confusion. 
Such discrimination practiced in employment policies hampers production by 
depriving the nation of the use of available skills and manpower; 

(3) We have already seen in this country, in Los Angeles, Beaumont, 
Tex., Detroit, and elsewhere, the results of the effort of the fifth column 
in the United States as represented by Gerald L. K. Smith and the Ku Klux 
Klan, who are doing the work of our Axis enemies to foment riots and insur- 
rection, thereby creating division and disruption to weaken our war effort; 

(4) Specific examples of this discrimination are the unjust arrest and 
imprisonment of a number of our American citizens of Spanish descent in the 
Sleepy Lagoon case in California; the unjust court-martialing of Alton Levy, 
former trade union organizer, for his disapproving the discriminatory treat- 
ment of Negro troops at the Lincoln Air Base in Nebraska; the unjust de- 
tainment of Ernest Fox, an able-bodied seaman and a member of the National 
Maritime Union, as an enemy alien by the Immigration Service of the De- 
partment of Justice; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO (1) reiterates its firm opposition to any form 
of racial or religious discrimination and renews its pledge to carry on the fight 
for protection in law and in fact of the rights of any racial and religious 
or minority group to participate fully in our social and political life; 

(2) Gives its full support in the fight to save the victims of fascism in 
the Sleepy Lagoon case in Los Angeles, Calif; to obtain fair treatment for 
Alton Levy and obtain his vindication for his just and proper concern for 
democratic Army treatment of brother Americans of Negro origin; and to 
effect the release of Ernest Fox in order that he may continue to contribute 
actively in winning the war by joining his shipmates in the Merchant Marine; 

(3) Commends the work of the Fair Employment Practices Committee 
established by’ President Roosevelt under executive order to eliminate prac- 
tices of discrimination in industry, and urges such committee to carry forward 
vigorously to effectuate this vital policy; 

(4) Commends President Murray for establishing the National CIO 
Committee to Abolish Racial Discrimination, and urges all CIO affiliated 
unions to maintain and increase their support of the work of this committee 
as an essential part of the day-to-day operations of the CIO; 

(5) Calls upon President Roosevelt and the Department of Justice to 
take immediate steps to prosecute those individuals and groups within the 
nation, such as Gerald L. K. Smith and the Ku Klux Klan, which deliberately 
seek to foment civil strife and discord by setting one race against another, 
whipping up hatred against minority groups and encouraging discrimination. 
Any vestige of Nazism which rears its ugly form in our glorious democracy 
must be immediately and decisively eliminated; 

(6) Rededicates itself to continue with determination its efforts to elim- 
inate completely the economic factors which are the fundamental causes of 
discrimination in its most vicious form; 

(7) Calls upon President Roosevelt, as Commander-in-Chief of the armed 
forces, to effect by executive decree an end to the racist Army policy of Jim 
Crow segregation of Negro troops and insure equal treatment of all Ameri- 
cans regardless of race or color, as the laws of the land properly guarantee. 


Committee Secretary Pressman moved adoption of the resolution. 
The motion was seconded. 
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DIRECTOR JOHN BROPHY: Mr. President, discrimination in the em- 
ployment of minorities has been a cancer that has eaten at the very vitals 
of decent and human labor relations. It is not surprising that in the early 
days of the CIO and at each succeeding convention the CIO has expressed 
itself very convincingly against discriminatory unemployment practices both 
in private industry and in government service. 


It was out of this deep conviction that justice to the minority and the 
Negroes in particular could not be achieved unless there was set up a gov- 
ernmental agency that would police vicious employment practices and seek 
to right this base wrong, that some two years ago, as a result of the liberal 
‘and labor forces getting together, and with the cooperation of CIO in particu- 
lar, the President was induced to set up through Executive Order the Fair 
Employment Practices Committee. 

This committee has a record of achievement in behalf of fair employment 
practices. There have been substantial results gained. Some of these have 
been recounted in President Murray’s report to this convention, and while 
much has been done in that regard there still remains a great deal more 
to be achieved if we are to have fair play in employment practices among all 
minorities throughout this land. 

This committee, the FEPC, has lived dangerously; it has had to meet the 
opposition of the reactionary and bourbon politicians in both the North as 
well as the South, and so the FEPC has had a series of crises, but because 
of the awakened interest for justice among war workers and because of the 
continued support of the CIO, the FEPC has been kept alive. But within 
the last few days the FEPC has again been challenged in its work by a ruling 
of the Comptroller General. The Comptroller General has ruled that the 
requirement that in all government contracts there must be no discrimination 
on account of race, creed, or color in the employment practices is not manda- 
tory. Well, if it is not mandatory, the old vicious employment practices 
will be continued, and it will be an open invitation to all contractors in every 
field of war production to continue the old labor relations and the old dis- 
criminatory practices. 

Now, something must be done here and now in this convention to au- 
thorize notice to be sent to the President of the United States, asking him to 
save the Executive Order that has been looked upon as a charter of fair em- 
ployment practice for the minority, and particularly the Negroes, and it 
comes to us now with considerable force that we must act and warn the 
President of what this ruling of Comptroller Genera] Warren will mean if 
allowed to stand. 

I understand that the minorities and labor locals of every description 
throughout the land are calling this to the attention of the United States 
Attorney General and asking for a ruling that will set aside the Comptroller 
General’s action in this regard, but I think it ought to go to the President, 
the President ought to be made aware of what is being done to destroy his 
Executive Order. And when we do that we will need to do something more 
because, as I said in the beginning, the FEPC has lived dangerously because 
it has been dealing with a very explosive situation, it has been trying to bring 
democracy in labor and human relationships among all the people throughout 
the land. And after we have done that there will still remain, it seems to 
me, one more thing we can do, and that is to insure that the FEPC, which 
is the creation of a directive order and operates under the war powers of the 
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President, should be continued as a statutory policy of government and a 
law to that effect will have to be enacted somewhere along the line. 

In President Philip Murray’s report on this subject, this sentence appears, 
“It seems important, therefore, that the committee, the FEPC, be recon- 
stituted next year as a permanent statutory agency, empowered to prevent 
discrimination of the kind now being dealt with by the committee and financed 
by direct Congressional appropriations.” 

This one more thing we can do here and now, appeal to the President 
to act to save his Executive Order dealing with race discrimination, and in 
doing that we will be aiding labor relations and aiding production and the 
winning of the war, and saving the very soul of democratic principles and 
ideals. 

BOARD MEMBER WOLCHOK, Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Employes: I rise in support of this resolution in all its phases, and I espe- 
cially want to speak on the question of Alton Levy. Alton Levy is today in 
jail, and you ladies and gentlemen know why—because he was against Jim 
Crowism. Alton Levy is in jail because he dared to speak his mind, because 
he dared to protect the Negro soldiers today in the Army. 

Today we are fighting a war to protect all minorities; we are fighting a 
war because we want to see that every man shall be free and shall not be 
enslaved. 

Alton Levy was a sergeant, he was court-martialed, he was degraded, and 
he was put in jail. He was given two trials. At his first trial he was vin- 
dicated, and 48 hours after that trial he was found guilty. I claim that this 
is a miscarriage of justice. 

I think that this convention should send a telegram to the President of 
the United States asking him to release Alton Levy. When Alton Levy went 
on trial he had several strikes against him, because first of all he was an 
organizer to begin with, and because of the fact that he was an organizer 
they suddenly picked on him. 

Today some of our boys are going to leave for the Army, and some of 
our boys are going to speak their minds while in this convention, and I shall 
not be surprised if they will be court-martialed, too. 

There is something else that is very important, too. Alton Levy is not 
the only man who speaks about Jim Crowism in the Army today. Thousands 
of men who came from the ranks of labor speak about the same thing, but 
I suppose they have picked Alton Levy and made him an example so that 
nobody else shall open his mouth and speak about what is going on in the 
Army today. 

Under the Articles of War the President of the United States has the 
power to release Alton Levy, and I say right here and now that this conven- 
tion should send a telegram to the President on this resolution for the release 
of Alton Levy. I think it is a shame and a disgrace in a democratic country 
like this with 12,000,000 men and women in this Army from all walks of 
life, they should treat any man this way because he speaks of Jim Crowism. 

I heartily favor this resolution and I hope other members will take the 
floor and speak on this question, because I think it is one of the most impor- 
tant resolutions we have coming on this floor. 

Some day in later years our children will read this resolution, and I hope 
this will remain as a sort of magna charta, that the democratic movements 
in the United States have fought and have won their fight against Jim Crow- 
ism and against the persecution of all minorities. 
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DELEGATE SMITH, National Maritime Union: Mr. Chairman and fellow 
delegates, I regret that this resolution came on the floor at a time when the 
delegates’ nerves are somewhat frayed, because I agree with the previous 
speaker that this is one of the most important resolutions to be introduced 
in this convention. This is not merely a resolution. This resolution embodies 
fundamental statements of principles and policies. 

The CIO has made great advances in the eight short years of its exist- 
ence. CIO has established a record for itself that is second to none, not only 
in bringing home to the workers fundamental principles in the nation, but 
establishing for the nation questions of international import. 

The action of the CIO in this convention dealing with the abandonment 
of the Little Steel formula, the immediate recognition of the momentous con- 
ference in Moscow and other momentous questions recognized by this con- 
vention, stamp the CIO as a forward-looking organization, not only struggling 
for the immediate needs of the workers, but pointing to the ultimate goal that 
every man, woman and child strives for. 

I say, contrast this record with the miserable performance of the AFL 
convention recently in Boston, and you have the meaning of my remarks 
that this is one of the most important resolutions to be presented to this 
convention. 

The AFL convention, in glowing terms expressed itself in behalf of the 
rights of all people on the one hand, and resolved on the other hand to con- 
tinue the policy of Jim Crowism, of segregation. The reaction of the Negro 
people was expressed in some of the most outspoken statements in the Negro 
press. The question is now being asked whether or not the Negro people who 
are in the American Federation of Labor should continue to affiliate with the 
Federation or should join hands with an organization that not only advocates 
but practices the policy of no discrimination in its everyday deeds. 

I say yes, the Negro people are asking these questions and because they 
are asking these questions their eyes are on this convention. The Negro 
people are watching not only the high-sounding words that may be spoken 
here, but they are watching the deeds accomplished by your deliberations. 

I repeat, the CIO has accomplished many things. Take individual 
unions, like the great Automobile Workers’ Union, the great fight against 
those benighted members who struck when the Negroes were upgraded in 
the factories. In the housing situation and also in the riot in Detroit the 
Automobile Workers came to the support of the Negro people and fought 
side by side, and rallied the people toward what the riot in Detroit meant 
to the welfare of this nation. 

Or take such a union as the United Office and Professional Workers of 
America, that has opened fields for Negro workers in which they were not 
seen before. 

And with your indulgence I might mention briefly the record of my own 
organization, the National Maritime Union. We have no mean record in 
this regard. The National Maritime Union was responsible for three Negroes 
being placed as masters of ocean-going vessels, three Liberty ships. Captain 
Mulzac, of the Booker T. Washington, not only received the commendation 
of his crew and his officers, but he received notice from high-ranking naval 
officials and commanders of convoys that he was a master mariner of no 
mean nature. 

Only a few days ago the Frederic Douglass, commanded by a Negro, 
became the victim of Axis torpedoes, but because of the skill of its master 
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mariner, Captain Abram Richardson, his entire crew were saved in four 
minutes, although he lost his ship. 

Take myself, standing before you—I am a Negro, but carryin our CIO’s 
policy the National Maritime Union elected me consecutively for six years 
to one of the highest offices of a union in which only 10 percent of the mem- 
bers are Negroes, and this, by secret referendum ballot, so you cannot say 
I was favored by some executive board or by a convention of delegates. 
Every rank and file member cast his ballot in secret and therefore cast his 
ballot only because he wanted to. 

I cite this only to show that in those organizations that carry out the 
fundamental policy of CIO, great achievements can be made. 

I repeat, the eyes of the Negro people are on this convention. CIO has 
program to organize the unorganized. CIO cannot relinquish this program 
nor can it subordinate it to any other program, because the strength of CIO 
lies in organizing the unorganized. The stronger we become in numbers 
the better we shall be able to carry out our program, the program of the 
American people and all progressive peoples throughout the world. That is 
why I say the Negro people are watching this convention. Will CIO come 
into the South? Will CIO carry its policies and principles of equality of 
all workers into those far recesses, into those dark places in the South? I 
say CIO cannot afford to give lip service to this principle, as has been done 
by the American Federation of Labor year in and year out. 

The CIO must carry forward this human, not humane, principle, which 
all decent men and women advocate and fight for. Members of the CIO 
are on the battlefields all over the world, and over 5,000 members of my own 
union have died—and for what? The principle of the right of all people to 
equality in our everyday life. 

I say again that the eyes of the Negro people are on this convention. 

It has been said here by the Vice President of the United States that 
labor has come of age politically. I say this is doubly true in the case of 
CIO, but I would lilxe also to say that the Negro people have also come of 
age politically, and they are watching this convention by reason of the fact 
that they recognize in the labor movement, and in the CIO particularly, a 
political ally through whom and with whom they can gain the aspirations of 
her 13,000,000 of people. Thirteen million people are not a small minority to 
be passed over conveniently. Thirteen million people are a nation itself | 
larger than many of the nations whose flags are represented here. 

And yet time and time again we have an organization such as the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor giving lip service to the representatives of those 
13,000,000 people, making promises that they fail to keep. The CIO cannot 
afford to turn back one step; it must go forward; it must organize the un- 
organized without regard to race, creed, color, or national origin. 

But when you organize these workers you cannot create second-class 
membership. We are saying to the nation and to the politicians that you 
cannot create or maintain second-class citizenship. If that is true for the 
nation it is doubly true for a trade union, because only by working and 
fighting with your fellowmen can you understand them. 

If I might hark back to my own union, I say we have a record that is 
second to none, and we have only recently invited the Fair Employment 
Practice Committee to enter into the maritime industry. We are supporting 
FEPC and those organizations that are affiliated with the American Feder- 
ation of Labor to clean out the cesspool of racial discrimination. 
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When we solved this problem within the National Maritime Union we 
solved it not only in the races working together, but we solved the problem 
of social equality, because these men not only work together, but they eat 
and sleep together 365 days a year, and if we can do it the rest of the unions 
can do it. 

Mr. Chairman, I don’t want to belabor this point, but as I said in my 
opening remarks, this is one of the most important resolutions to come before 
the convention. We adopted the resolution today asking for citizenship for 
Harry Bridges, and one of the main reasons why he has been fought so bit- 
terly by the vested interests is because he advocated race equality, the equal- 
ity of all workers, which means the strengthening of the labor movement. 

That is why the vested interests would try to pit one race against an- 
other, one nationality against another, because when these people once realize 
that we have a common interest, that you cannot disregard the interests of 
the black man without destroying your own interests, then the workers will 
come home at the rate that the farmers have come home to roost. That is 
why they are afraid; that is why they are denying Harry Bridges American 
citizenship. 

I say, Mr. Chairman, CIO here and now must resolve that it is against 
the principles and policies of CIO to establish or maintain, in any affiliates 
of CIO, any Jim Crow locals, no matter what part of the country they may 
be located in. 

On the basis of this, Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I would like to offer 
an amendment to this resolution embodying my previous statement, that it 
is the sense of this convention that if there now exists any Jim Crow local 
in any affiliate of CIO, it is contrary to CIO policy and it therefore stands 
condemned. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: It is now about ten minutes past 5 o’clock. If 
the convention cares to, we can suspend the rules until we dispose of the 
resolution before us and then adjourn. Do I hear a motion to that effect? 

A motion to suspend the rules and continue in session until the present 
subject matter under discussion was disposed of was carried. 


DELEGATE ADDES, United Automobile Workers: Mr. Chairman and 
fellow delegates, I come from the city of Detroit, where I had occasion to 
witness fifth column activities which are perhaps better known to those who 
have had the privilege of reading about Germany when Hitler took over the 
Storm Troop activities—activities of a kind which, in the great city of De- 
troit, resulted in the loss of some 30 or 35 lives, the greatest majority of 
those lives being those of our Negro brothers. 

On this particular issue our union took its position. Our union did not 
hesitate when it spoke to the city officials as well as to the state officials 
on the riots that were taking place in the city of Detroit some few months 
ago. 

I witnessed cars of Negroes being turned over, Negroes being taken out 
of the cars, clubbed, gasoline tanks being punctured and matches lit to the 
gasoline and cars destroyed. It was amazing to witness these activities on 
the part of forces that, in my judgment, were either agents of Hitler, paid 
agents or unpaid agents, knowing what they were doing. 

I don’t want to deliberate too much on the riot that took place in the 
city of Detroit. I want to talk very briefly on what we have been able to 
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accomplish in our union insofar as eliminating some of the discriminatory 
‘acts on the part of the employer are concerned. 

We have had a tremendous educational job to do among the member- 
ship of our own union, promoting the Negro worker, the ordinary Negro worker 
who heretofore has been privileged only to push a broom around and haul 
chips from the various producing machines that are producing the implements 
of war. Our union took a forthright position on this issue and made it clear 
to its membership, as well as to the employers that Negro workers had a 
perfect right to be upgraded to jobs as well as the white workers; that up- 
grading was to be based upon the principle of ability to produce or ability 
to operate a job, as well as seniority in these respective plants. 

We have had some stoppages as a result of narrow-minded people. These 
stoppages, however, have not precluded our union from pushing forth that 
principle of upgrading all workers, irrespective of their race, color or creed. 
We have had stoppages that have lasted for ten or fifteen minutes; we have 
had stoppages that have lasted as long as three days, but because the leader- 
ship of our union was insistent in its position of upgrading workers, irre- 
spective of their color, we were finally able to convince those workers to 
return to work, and those who were. upgraded to those particular jobs re- 
turned on those same jobs. 

It has been a tremendous task. Our job is far from being done. I am 
quite certain, however, that in this coming year we will be able to have done 
a sufficient amount of educational work in order that our membership might 
wholeheartedly accept the principle of upgrading workers, regardless of 
their color. 

There is another problem that we have been confronted with. There are 
employers in the city of Detroit particularly, and elsewhere, who have made 
no bones about the fact that they do not desire to employ Negro workers, 
that they do not desire to upgrade Negro workers. They have gone around 
to the white workers, these plant managers and supervisory people, telling 
them they were not interested in upgrading Negro workers, that they wanted 
the Negro workers to continue to sweep the floors and clean chips and act 
as janitors in these respective plants. That has made it rather difficult 
for us to overcome, but I am quite sure an investigation on the part of the 
Fair Employment Practice Committee will result not only in these employers 
being put back in line, but they will be forced to retract their statements 
and to demonstrate their desire of employing Negroes by actually upgrading 
and calling in Negroes through their respective employment offices. 

The government of the United States has spent thousands and thousands 
of dollars in the city of Detroit in the training of Negro as well as white 
workers who come from plants other than automobile or aviation plants, who 
come from the bar rooms, for example, who come from small business places. 
They have trained them to operate machines; they have trained them to do 
the assembly work, and yet today there are thousands upon thousands, par- 
ticularly Negro women, who are walking the streets only because employers 
have refused to use them in their places of employment. 

It is my understanding that we are fighting a war against nazism and 
fascism, we are fighting a war to protect the rights of minority peoples. 
Every day we hear from Washington that there is a manpower problem, 
a labor shortage in America, yet you can go to such cities as Detroit and 
the surrounding towns and find well-qualified, trained Negroes who are not 
working at the training that the government was able to provide for them. 
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So it behooves us to make known to the government of the United States 
that discrimination is still prevalent in some of these areas and that discrimi- 
nation must cease if we are .o have any hope of being able to establish the 
kind of unity that we desire here in America. 

The same kind of bullet, the same caliber bullet kills the Negro worker 
as the bullet that kills the white workers, and if they are good enough to 
fight and die for us, certainly they are good enough to be employed in these 
plants that are producing the munitions of war. 


DELEGATE CONNELLY, California State Industrial Union Council: 
Mr. Chairman and delegates to this convention, the resolution which I rise 
to support at this time makes specific mention of fifth column elements oper- 
ating in this country for the purpose of dividing the people in this grave 
time of war, through the method of race discrimination. 

In a very few minutes I want to relate to you what I believe is one of 
the outstanding instances of that fifth column activity during the recent 
months of war. I told this convention yesterday, in discussing another reso- 
lution, that in the city of Los Angeles there are between three and four hun- 
dred thousand workers of Mexican origin, second largest Mexican city in 
the world. 

Six months after Pearl Harbor the unity that prevailed between these 
Mexican people, between other groups and the great mass of American white 
workers in Los Angeles was an outstanding feature of the war effort of 
that important war production area. 

The time had come to break that unity, and the method was not long 
in exhibiting itself. The attack of the fifth column came first through the 
Hearst press, when screaming headlines appeared on the front pages of those 
newspapers announcing that zoot-suit rioters and gangsters and Pachuco 
killers were loose in the city of Los Angeles. 

That hysterical attack of the press was followed quickly by action on the 
part of the fascist-minded police and sheriff’s offices in the city and county 
of Los Angeles. Roundups of Mexican boys and girls were undertaken. 
Dragnets were put out and hundreds of youths, boys and girls, were taken 
into the jails of the city and county of Los Angeles, and the press screamed 
hysterically that those were the zoot-suit killers, the Pachucos who were 
threatening the lives and the safety of the people and the workers of Los 
Angeles. . 

There followed quickly upon those round-ups and at a time when hun- 
dreds of Mexican youths were in jail, one of the most dastardly reports on 
the pages of American jurisprudence, the report of Ed Duran Ayres, a deputy 
sheriff of Los Angeles assigned to race relations work. I don’t want to over- 
step my time, but I do want your indulgence to read to you one paragraph 
out of the report which Deputy Sheriff Ed Duran Ayres, head of the race 
relations department of the Los Angeles sheriff's office, filed with the grand 
jury, and which, I submit to this convention, was part and parcel of the gang 
which precipitated the Mexican race riots in Los Angeles a few months later. 
I quote: 


“Although a wildcat and a domestic cat are of the same family they 
have certain biological characteristics, so different that while one may 
be domesticated the other would have to be caged to be kept in captiv- 
ity; and there is practically as much difference between the races of 
man as so aptly recognized by Rudyard Kipling when he said in writing 
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up the oriental, ‘East is East and West is West, and never the twain shall 
meet,’ which gives us an insight into the present problem because the 
Indians, from Alaska to Patagonia, is evidently oriental in background— 
at least he shows many of the oriental characteristics, especially so in 
his utter disregard for the value of life.” 


He continues, in the conclusion of his thesis: 


“The Caucasian, especially the Anglo-Saxon, when engaged in fight- 
ing, particularly among youths, resorts to fisticuffs and may at times 
kick each other, which is considered unsportive, but this Mexican ele- 
ment considers all that to be a sign of weakness, and all he knows and 
feels is a desire to use a knife or some lethal weapon. In other words, 
his desire is to kill, or at least to let blood. That is why it is difficult for 
the Anglo-Saxon to understand the psychology of the Indian or Mexican.” 


That report of Duran Ayres went before the Los Angeles county grand 
jury, and the proceedings of that grand jury were heralded in the press and 
the stage was set for the things that occurred soon thereafter in Los Angeles. 

On August 24, 1942, a short time after the grand jury investigation, Jose 
Diaz, a young Mexican, died during a drinking party at what was known as 
the Sleepy Lagoon section on the outskirts of the city. Again there was a 
round-up of Mexican youth; again there was a publicity orgy in the Hearst 
and public press and little Mexican girls 13, 14, and 15 years of age, some of 
them pregnant and expectant mothers; Mexican boys, some of them 17, 18, 
and 20, few of them over 20, were rounded up as the press beat the drums 
of hysteria in Los Angeles. Actual tortures occurred, to the certain knowl- 
edge of CIO. Little girls were kept incommunicado and boys were beaten 
and mistreated and subjected to torture in order to get them to talk in 
connection with the investigation of Sleepy Lagoon. Finally 22 Mexican boys, 
almost all of them under 20 years of age, were brought to trial, before one 
of the most notoriously fascist-minded judges Los Angeles has ever had, 
Judge Charlie Fricke. The prosecution was placed in the hands of Deputy 
Prosecutor Shoemaker, noted for his prosecution of labor in other cases and 
for his fascist attitude. I am not going to dwell on the details of that trial. 
Suffice it to say that the defendant had to finally appeal to the district attor- 
ney to obtain a court order to get permission to appear in court with hair- 


cuts, and to get hair cut that was down to their shoulders. They had been in . 


jail two months, and on the ground that the condition and the weight and 
the type of their hair was part of the Pachuco make-up, the deputy prosecutor 
wanted to show this to the jury. 

Fifteen of these boys were convicted of one murder, the murder of Jose 
Diaz. Five others were convicted of lesser crimes. 

The thing I want to emphasize is that the Sleepy Lagoon case was not 
an end in itself, and that soon became evident in the city of Los Angeles. On 
January 13, 1943, within a few months after these convictions, an isolated 
incident occurred in which a few sailors engaged in a brawl with some Mexi- 
can youth. That incident was picked up again by the press, was heralded as 
a new Pachuco outbreak. 

Soldiers and sailors were reported in the paper.to be saying that the 
Pachucos were threatening to come out en masse and get the members of the 
armed forces, and within 24 hours of that sort of hysterical heralding in the 
press, real race rioting was rampant in the city of Los Angeles. The theaters 
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were invaded and people were roughly jerked out of their seats, their heads 
were thrown up and if their faces were two shades darker than mine they 
were taken out and beaten. Mexican soldiers were beaten, Mexican men 
in the army were beaten. 

The CIO jumped quickly into that situation in Los Angeles and called 
upon the governor of the state, the attorney general, the authorities of the 
city and the county to force the police department and the sheriff to take a 
stiff hand to end that rioting. We also called upon the members of Congress 
from that state, who responded, and through the efforts of CIO, within 48 
hours they were able to put down bloody, disreputable, dishonorable race riots 
in that great industrial center. 

But before that could be done the work of the fifth columnists had been 
well accomplished, as we soon came to know. Disunity had been created 
between the race elements of that industrial center, disunity of a kind that 
was many months in being overcome. War work had suffered immediately, 
and for a great time to come. Thousands and thousand of workers feared 
to go on the streets or even to go to their work for several days, because 
of the stories they read in the papers about those riots. 

Finally, and most important, below the border the propaganda of the 
Axis nations was beamed over the radio into every home, “Los Angeles is 
beating and stripping Mexicans. That is their vaunted freedom—going into 
homes, rioting, terrorizing Mexicans. The armed forces of the United States 
are doing it.” 

Those are the words that went south of the border; those are the words 
which to this day linger in the minds and the hearts of the people of our 
allied nations below the Rio Grande, the result of the fifth column activity 
in the city of Los Angeles commencing with the Sleepy Lagoon case. 

This afternoon I want to call upon the delegates to this convention to 
do the most effective thing that now can be done to right those wrongs, and 
particularly to undo the work of the fifth column with our Mexican brothers 
below the border. The Sleepy Lagoon victims are having their case appealed 
under the direction of CIO and CIO’s lawyers in California. That appeal 
needs support morally and financially, and such support is bespoken and 
called for in the resolution now under consideration. 

Prosecutor Shoemaker has been fired from the district attorney’s office 
because of the pressure to date. That same district attorney’s office hay 
suggested that we might agree to a compromise verdict now, let the boys 
come in with a lesser plea and call the whole thing off. 

The CIO in California has decided that cannot be done, that complete 
vindication alone will wipe away the black mark of fifth column activities in 
the minds and the hearts of nearly 400,000 Mexican war workers in Los An- 
geles, and in the minds and hearts of our Allies below the border. 

I call upon the delegates in this convention to support that section of 
the resolution with their moral and financial support. 


DELEGATE HAROLD KIBBONS, United Retail and Wholesale Em- 
ployes: I want to take the liberty of discussing this question with the dele- 
gates here today, because I am afraid some of us are just a little too prone 
to feel satisfied after we have taken a good position in convention and passed 
a good resolution on the question, and then do very little about it. 

I think as far as the whole problem of discrimination is concerned that 
we haven’t even touched that problem, we haven’t done anything like the job 
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we should do on that problem, unless we take the contents of those resolutions 
and carry them out back home in the field and in the shop. 

We see too many instances where Negroes for the first time are being 
hired by industry into our mills and our factories and our shops. Industry 
is supplying them today, not because they want them there, they are not 
giving them anything like the break they are entitled to, they are hiring 
them in today only because the manpower shortage dictates they must hire 
them, and when they are hired they manage to put them on the worst jobs 
and they manage and try to segregate them into separate departments and 
separate buildings, and try to keep them off the seniority list, so the first 
time white workers are available they can throw the Negro back out on the 
street to march with the unemployed, as has been their lot year in and year 
out in this land of democracy. 

I say when those situations occur in our shops it is not sufficient for our 
representatives to go home and ease their mind because the CIO has a good 
position on racial discrimination, but each one of us has to take a position 
and in each instance where this occurs in our industry we have to say to 
management, “These are workers, they must be brought in on the same basis 
as every other worker in the shop.” 

Let me tell you, as far-as I am concerned, in dealing with the Negro 
problem, to open just one shop to Negro workers on a fair, clear-cut, and non- 
discriminatory basis is worth 100 resolutions you can pass here in convention, 
and it is worth the election of 100 Negroes to national executive boards, as 
perhaps some people feel they have solved the problem when a Negro repre- 
sentative has been added to their International Executive Board. 

It seems to me the real solution to the problem is the Negro at the ma- 
chine. It is down there where we make our contribution to the Negroes and 
other minority groups. If we can get for them the same kind of treatment 
we are insisting upon for other workers, not necessarily are they a minority 
group. 

I say all of us should go back to our shops conscious of the fact this 
problem is one of the most serious problems facing us as a union, and we 
should go back resolved when those situations come up in our shop we will 
take a position, a solid position, and not hedge an inch, and then the whole 
question of the Negro in industry, the whole question of discrimination, and 
of white and black living together will be solved, because those men as they 
work in shops and meet their problems shoulder to shoulder will develop a 
soidarity amongst themselves that nothing can break, and it will last for 
years and forever and forever, and wipe out the whole problem of prejudice 
which is such a terrible blot on the whole conscience and face of our nation, 
which we proclaim to be a democracy and which we proclaim believes in the 
equality of man and the best land in the world. 

This is a blot, and unless we recognize it we will not do anything about 
it, and fundamentally if we go back into our shops with that kind of a con- 
viction, a large step towards the solution of this problem will have been made. 

DELEGATE WALTER REUTHER, United Automobile Workers: Brother 
Chairman and fellow workers, I arise in support of the resolution. I would 
like to make several observations. 

It goes without saying the CIO convention and the CIO as a matter of 
policy stands in opposition to discrimination in any form. We can fill the 
records of this convention with a lot of fine speeches and pledge to go out 
and fight for the four freedoms and their application, but the important 
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thing is what are we going to do on a practical day-to-day basis to solve 
this problem. We realize that the four freedoms in the Atlantic Charter are 
just so many hypocritical phrases as long as we tolerate discrimination in 
this country. We realize we cannot fight against the master race theory 
in Berlin and permit it to be practiced in the city of Detroit. Those things 
are obvious in themselves. 

The important thing is what are we going to do about them? I think 
a great mistake is made, perhaps in sincerity, when we talk about the fifth 
columnists as the fellows who are stirring up these things. They are not 
creating discrimination, they are merely exploiting discrimination because 
there is a war on. We had discrimination before we knew of some of these 
fifth columnists. They did not create it—they are using it. Let us not lull 
ourselves into the belief there are a lot of Japanese and imperialistic agen- 
cies here and nazis creating discrimination. The discrimination was here 
and they are merely exploiting it to advance their interests in opposition to 
the war effort. 

The solution to the whole question of discrimination is to deal with the 
basic and fundamental causes that bring about discrimination, and if we 
correct those things then the fifth columnists will not be able to exploit the 
discrimination they find conveniently here for their own purposes. 

In the city of Detroit—and we are ashamed to admit it—in our city, 
which has been considered the arsenal of democracy, the guns and the ar- 
mored trucks and other equipment produced in our plants for the purpose of 
being shipped to the world battlefronts to destroy fascism, had to be used 
to patrol our own city streets. We are ashamed of that, but if we are going 
to stop a repetition of that we had better do more than pass pious resolu- 
tions, we had better do more than point the finger at such native fascists 
as Gerald K. Smith and his wife, because unless we deal with the basic and 
economic factors that brought about and intensified the discriminatory situa- 
tion in our city, we will have a repetition. 

What are they? Our city, because it is the center and perhaps has the 
greatest concentration of war production, had thrown into its limited facili- 
ties hundreds of thousands of workers, and housing was inadequate. Recrea- 
tion facilities were inadequate, schooling facilities were inadequate, feeding 
facilities were inadequate, transportation facilities were inadequate, and all 
of these economic factors brought about an intensification of the discrimina- 
tory factors there and led to an explosion, and it was the explosion that was 
capitalized upon by these anti-democratic forces in our community. 

If you have a situation where there are too few decent houses, and a 
Negro worker fights to get out of a shack and the slums into a good house, 
he has a right to fight for that, but the answer is let there be enough good 
houses for all the workers, white and black alike. That is the solution. If 
there is unemployment, and the white worker and the black worker are fight- 
ing in a competitive labor market for the same job, sure, the enemies of labor, 
the anti-democratic forces, will move in to exploit that competition. The 
answer to that is not a resolution but jobs for all the workers so they can 
all get a decent opportunity to earn a living. 

The same thing is true with recreational facilities and with all these other 
problems, and the CIO attacks this problem basically, because it raises a 
program for the nation that deals with the basic problem in housing, the basic 
problem of providing adequate facilities in the war centers. That is the key 
to it, and to the extent that this union and our organization can give leader- 
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ship in the United States to correcting all these kinds of problems, to that 
extent we will make genuine progress in breaking down discrimination of all 
forms in this country. 

When we go out of here tomorrow, it will be the responsibility of every 
member in this convention and the membership of every one of our organiza- 
tions to see to it that this resolution is implemented in the everyday work 
of our respective organizations. Brother Murray is going to do his part. The 
question is, Are we going to do our part down below where it counts? 

You cannot lick discrimination in the CIO office in Washington, you can- 
not lick it in any other international headquarters; you have to lick it right 
down below where the workers work and live, and that is where it has to be 
licked. And it can be licked, and it must be licked, because if we don’t whip 
this problem of discrimination now—yes, Hitler exploited the Jewish people 
in Germany—and if we don’t solve discrimination in this country, the dema- 
gogues in the post-war period will not only work on the Jewish question and 
the Negro problem and all other minority groups, it will be a field day. 

We have got to solve this, but we can solve it only on the lowest level 
of our organization by seeing to it where these questions creep up that the 
union meets them honestly and fearlessly, without hesitation or any hedging, 
and only if we do that will this resolution have meaning. i 

I think we make a mistake to constantly raise the question of fifth col- 
umnists. Let us deal with the basic problems, let us correct those basic prob- 
lems and do a day-to-day job 365 days a year in the lowest level in our fac- 
tories and mills, and let us fight the fifth columnists at the same time, and 
then we can lick this problem and come out of the war having made a real 
contribution to world democracy and to our democracy here at home. 


DELEGATE ERNEST THOMPSON, Hudson County Industrial Union 
Council: Brother Chairman and fellow delegates, I want to say a few things 
on this question, because I think it represents a serious rift to the labor 
movement as a whole and to the CIO as America’s outstanding progressive 
force. 

On the basis of what I have seen, I think that we have made less progress, 
not because the American workers are not good at heart, but because the 
leadership in a lot of instances, particularly on lower levels, too many times 
have equivocated. Just the day before I came down here a disgraceful situa- 
tion occurred in a particular international union. It was about the third time 
it had occurred. 

In California so far the leadership has continued to equivocate. I have 
seen this equivocaation also happen in my own international union, which I 
am very proud of. I am proud of the CIO, but I am sure that this represents 
a definite and positive threat to the CIO. 

The question poses itself that we have to meet this question without any 
equivocation, and that is, this is basically a question of the heart, and if the 
leadership responsible for carrying this question to the rank and file is sound 
at heart, then it will tell them honestly and stand up to the workers and say 
this is what we fight for, this is what you must fight for, because if you don’t 
fight for it with the clash of democracy and fascism being loose in the world, 
then your rights and your interests are surely going to be destroyed. 

As a Negro worker, and as part of the CIO, yesterday I was talking to 
some of these Negro delegates here present, and we were discussing the con- 
vention as a whole, and they were unanimous in their opinion that this was 
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indeed the greatest democratic force anywhere in America, and I am sure 
that their hearts and their hands, everything, they are willing to give for the 
CIO, but at this moment there are many leaders in the CIO that are not 
willing yet to give that. 

This is not an indictment but a presentation of the facts as I have 
observed them, and I think that if we are going to succeed in carrying out 
the responsibility that President Hillman placed upon us this morning, then 
we are going to have to rally every force that is willing to fight fascism in 
America, and this, too, must come from the heart. And so it does place upon 
every leader here an additional responsibility not to wait until the enemy 
attacks us but to go out to the workers and tell them to be prepared for the 
enemy, because he will come. 

As Brother Reuther has said, yes, they are seizing upon something that 
always existed in America, but because these ideas of fascism and democracy 
have clashed we can no longer wait and equivocate, and that is one of the 
things that has been happening. 

So I call upon every delegate here to say, because we do have a great 
program, because it is our duty and responsibility to give leadership to all the 
American people, that we shall no longer hesitate or no longer equivocate 
but we shall prepare our workers, the Negro workers, to join hands with us 
and tell the President he has no right to equivocate on his Executive Order 
_ that has been twisted around, that he owes it to the American people to 

speak now; and if we do that we are going to gather all people that believe 
in democracy, the Negro people and other minority people, and sweep away 
the forces who do have an organization and are not hesitating. 

One of our girls in our shops came to me crying and she said, “I am 
afraid because in my shop anti-Semitism is on the rise’—and workers come 
to me sometimes and make anti-Semitic statements in ordinary conversation, 
and these things are basically things of the heart, and it is our responsibility 
here to remove them, and just as the burden of carrying out this political 
action we have adopted here today, so, too, does this burden remain mainly 
upon the people that are here, and if this program fails it will be your respon- 
sibility, because I am convinced, and I believe you are, that the American 
worker is honest and sincere at heart when he understands it, and it is our 
duty and our responsibility to see that he understands what is happening. 

I will do my part, and I hope every delegate here will do his. 


DELEGATE ABRAM FLAXER, State, County and Municipal Workers: 
At this late hour I won’t speak long. I think our general discussion on the 
question of discrimination ought to be made somewhat more adequate in view 
of several remarks that have already been made. 

I think there is no question about the fact that if the economic question 
were solved, that is, in terms of housing and decent jobs, we would go a long 
way toward wiping out discrimination against the Negro people. I also 
think, however, it is an over-simplification to say that is the whole substance 
of the problem, and particularly today when the question of adequate housing 
and adequate economic standards are far from being achieved. To say that 
we ought not to look towards the fifth columnists as the omen in the present 
situation is, I think, evading the issue. 

Particularly during wartime we have to be especially vigilant about all 
those forces in our nation who are agitating and creating disturbances based 
upon the unfortunate conditions that exist. I am not saying that we do not 
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have to go forward and that we must not go forward in solving the eco- 
nomic problems of the people, but also we have to see to it that people like 
Gerald K. Smith are named and exposed before the entire nation. I also 
think it is a swell thing to take care of the Negro question on the job—that 
is very fine. I also believe that the average Negro worker who is a member 
of our union, though he applauds and goes along with the trade union in solv- 
ing those problems on the job, he will also begin to question whether your 
union’s program is only confined to the job or whether it embraces the entire 
organization. 

I think that a trade union that elects to national office a Negro proves 
by this very fact its sincerity on the fight on the Negro question, and I don’t 
think that can be minimized. In fact, that becomes the essence in many in- 
stances of the way in which you Iook at the problem. 

I have been delighted personally by the remarkable discussion on this 
question this afternoon, and I feel that as a culmination to the position taken 
by the CIO consistently, that we would make a tremendous contribution to 
the solution of the entire Negro question in this nation, and nailing down the 
position of the CIO on the Negro question, if we as an international elected 
to office in our International Executive Board a Negro representative of the 
many thousands of Negro workers of various organizations, not a Negro who 
happens to be elected by his union, but all of us, deciding that one of the 
posts on the Executive Board be selected for a Negro in any of the organi- 
zations. 


DELEGATE WHITEHOUSE, Kentucky CIO: Mr. Chairman and dele- 
gates, I agree heartily with all that has been said about the CIO program as 
being one designed primarily and rigidly to a race discrimination of all sorts, 
and I agree that just a program on paper must be implemented with some 
decisive action. 

I want to call to your attention that the president of the CIO has taken 
decisive action in that direction when he appointed the National CIO Com- 
mittee to Abolish Racial Discrimination. Perhaps not enough of you are 
acquainted or have made yourselves acquainted with the fact that there is 
such a committee of people well versed, well able and ready to help to 
actually implement the program, to actually help in our discriminatory prob- 
lems, as they arise in various sections. 

We in Kentucky have experienced several of those problems and have 
called upon this very able committee, the National CIO Committee to Abolish 
Racial Discrimination, and have benefited greatly thereby. One of the most 
classic remarks I have heard on this question was by a member of that com- 
mittee, a Negro who stated that it took him a long time to learn to be a 
trade unionist before he was a Negro. And if more Negroes, Jews, whites, 
and all of us, would learn that all-important fact, that the only answer to 
discrimination is our union and its sound trade-union policies, the quicker 
it would vanish. 

I thank you. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair is not going to take too much of your 
time. I think I could sum up what I have got to say about this problem if I 
paraphrased the language of a former President of the United States by stat- 
ing I am against discrimination—and that covers quite a large field, a big 
broad field. I do not profess any degree of professionalism in the field of 
discrimination. My heart beats in unison with all of the people who have 
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been subjected down through the ages to acts of discrimination that might 
have been perpetrated against them for any reason. 

I am reminded that basically and fundamentally the precepts of all re- 
ligion and God Almighty are predicated upon the assumption that there shall 
be an equality of treatment—and it means just that, equality of treatment to 
all of the people. And the labor union that cannot meet those requirements 
is not a good labor union; and the member of the labor organization that can- 
not practice those precepts is not a good union member. 

We ought to be thankful we have an organization of this description 
functioning in the United States that is able and has a sufficient amount of 
courage to prosecute campaigns designed to eliminate all sorts of discrimina- 
tion. 

This is not a Negro question alone, not necessarily so. Discrimination 
as has already been said, has been practiced down through the ages. Move- 
ments have been created that have fought acts of discrimination, and they 
have been crushed. Leaders who have supported movements designed to 
alleviate the sufferings that trail in the wake of discrimination have been 
persecuted, and they have died, just because they believed, like this Negro 
brother said a few minutes ago, in their very hearts and souls that discrimi- 
nation should be eliminated. 

It is the firm resolve of this organization as a great crusading move- 
ment to continue this work everlastingly in the mine, in the shop, in the 
factory, in the social and political life of the community. That is one of the 
reasons why this organization was originally founded, because those who 
associated themselves together in this movement believed deep down in their 
hearts and in their souls that discrimination should be abolished. 

I feel just as deeply about this situation as any man can. I am like a lot 
of people in this convention—I assume all of the people in this convention—I 
have fought throughout life against discrimination. It has been bred in my 
bones and it courses through my veins, it permeates my life; I live to fight 
discrimination. My forebears joined labor organizations to fight discrimina- 
tion in other countries. And if this mighty organization of ours has the will 
and the determination and the heart and the conscience to prosecute this 
campaign against discrimination, victory eventually and inevitably will attend 
its effort. 

It is not for me to recount the many things that have transpired in the 
field of discrimination even since the birth of this organization, but it is 
sufficient, I believe, for me to say that we are making some kind of progress, 
if only by the creation of an institution such as this, to fight the evils of dis- 
crimination, then we have done something, and besides this organization has 
brought into its trade union hundreds of thousands of colored workers, and 
workers of other minority groups, since its original inception, and they are 
participating today for the first time in their lives in our meetings; they are 
helping us to make our decisions on matters affecting the broad scope of our 
organizational activities. 

They have joined our parliament of labor, they aspire to office, and right- 
fully so, and who can deny their right to occupy an office whilst they hold 
membership in any of our unions? The Constitution of all our organizations 
set out a principle which, in substance, says that there shall be no discrimina- 
tion against anyone, regardless of color, creed or nationality. If our inter- 
national unions follow the provisions of their Constitutions, and our local 
officers accept in their hearts the true meaning of the provisions of our Con- 
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stitutions, they can do much to eliminate many of the evils that have grown 
out of discrimination down through the years. 

So the whole problem, for the moment at least, is one that lies snugly in 
our laps. 

How much are we prepared to do and how far are we prepared to 
go to fight for the abolition of discriminatory practices? I think that we 
have gone a long way. This organization of ours has the confidence of Negro 
workers. I know it has, because it is to our organizations that they are now 
coming seeking the mantle of protection against all forms of persecution, not 
on the basis of being Negroes alone but upon the basis of being citizens of 
the United States of America, and under this Constitution of ours being given 
the rights guaranteed them thereby. 

I think that the discussion here this afternoon has been extremely in- 
formative, and I am quite sure, to a lot of our delegates, highly educational. 
It will undoubtedly be of great benefit, because flowing from the discussion 
will be other discussions that will take place back home. 

The resolution presented to the convention is a constructive resolution, 
designed to further the program of the CIO. And if that resolution is imple- 
mented by our people back home, then great good is bound to accrue, not 
only to the membership of our own union but all of the people throughout the 
country. 

I heartily endorse the resolution, I subscribe to the many statements that 
have been made on the floor of the convention here this afternoon, and can 
only assure you insofar as words can give assurance, of my wholesome desire 
to be extremely cooperative in the furtherance of this program. 

Are you ready to vote? Those favoring the report of the committee will 
say “aye’’; contrary-minded, ‘‘no.” 

And the resolution has been adopted by the unanimous vote of the dele- 
gates. 

COMMUNICATION 
The following message was read: Philadelphia, Pa., 
Philip Murray, President, November 4, 1943. 
James B. Carey, Secretary, 
Sixth Annual Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations: 

On behalf of the National Labor Committee for Palestine we congratu- 
late you upon your splendid achievements for the members of your great 
organization and for the cause of human freedom. Accept our sincere thanks 
for your deep interest in the tragic fate of the Jewish people so eloquently 
expressed in your resolution on the rescue of the Jews. Your message will 
carry encouragement to the Jews everywhere. The Jewish Labor Federation 
of Palestine (the Histodrut) like your organization here, is making its utmost 
contribution to the war effort. We are fighting in a common cause for labor 
and against Hitlerism. Your resolution of solidarity is added proof that 
organized labor is the neutral ally of the persecuted Jewish people as of all 
persecuted and oppressed peoples. We take this occasion to thank President 
Murray and Secretary Carey for their generous cooperation. 

—Joseph Schlossberg Chairman; Isaac Hamlin, Secretary. 


There is a special order of business at 10 o’clock tomorrow, the election 
of officers. 

At 6:25 o’clock p. m. the convention stood adjourned until Friday morn- 
ing, November 5, at 9:30 o’clock. 
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FIFTH DAY—FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 


The convention was called to order by President Murray at 9:30 o’clock. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON APPEALS 


Delegate Sentner, Secretary of the Committee, submitted the following 
report: 

We, the members of the Committee on Appeals, wish to report that as in 
previous years no appeals or grievances have been filed with your committee. 

The continued absence of any matters submitted to your committee 
speaks well for the ability of the affiliated Unions to work in harmony with 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations and augurs well for the future 
efforts of the affiliated organizations to put into effect the program of CIO 
adopted at this convention. 

Richard T. Frankensteen, Chairman; William Sentner, Secretary; Martin 
Kyne, Charles Weinstein, Alex McKeown, Max Perlow, Leonard Lageman, 
Henry Wenning, Ben Gold, Charles Lanning, Paul Hull, Frank Bonacci, Louis 
Tarrant, Leland Beard, Louis Hollander, John Watkins, Committee on Ap- 
peals. 

The report of the committee was adopted, and on motion the committee 
was discharged with the thanks of the convention. 


PRESENTATION TO PRESIDENT MURRAY 


DELEGATE MICHAEL HARRIS, Philadelphia Industrial Union Council: 
In behalf of the Philadelphia Industrial Union Council we would like to pre- 
sent to you, President Murray, a token of our appreciation of your splendid 
work and leadership. It is, fittingly enough, a radio manufactured in Phila- 
delphia by members of a CIO Union. 

There are two things I want to say about it. Before we brought it on 
the stage a rather good-looking young lady got hold of me and said, “Be sure 
and tell him it is for the Washington office.” I asked her where she worked 
and she said, “In the Washington office.” 

This radio has incorporated in it a new secret weapon of CIO. We are 
sure it will bring to you only good news of repeated victories throughout the 
coming year. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I would like to express my thanks to the offi- 
cers and members of the Philadelphia CIO Council for this very fine gift, 
symbolizing their sentiments toward the President of the organization and 
the organization itself. I understand it to be a conditional gift. It is to be 
assumed that it must go to the Washington office, and with that understand- 
ing it is accepted. It will afford the staff in the office an opportunity to listen 
in to the winter football games and the summer baseball games. So the 
Philadelphia Council, ever alert to the needs of my staff, have given due 
thought to the modern trend in the use of the radio in the National Office. 

Thank you, Mike, and all of you, for the spirit of thoughtfulness and the 
sentiments that prompted you to present this gift to me this morning. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PRESS AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Delegate Len DeCaux, Chairman of the Committee, submitted the fol- 
lowing report: 

Since our last convention there has been improvement generally in the 
CIO press. The labor press is the most direct means of contact between the 
leadership and the rank and file of the organizations. It is also the public 
spokesman for labor—a role which is becoming more widely recognized as 
the press improves in content and make-up. 

It is important that the editors of the labor press strive to develop the 
active role of the union publications. We urge that the labor press continue 
toward humanizing the news and making the union papers attractive and 
readable, not only to the worker but also to his family. 

Union publications should give serious consideration to developing items 
of special appeal to members in the armed forces and to getting the papers 
to those members regularly. 

The integrity of the CIO and its unions, their freedom from any taint of 
racketeering, must continue to be reflected in CIO publications. CIO publica- 
tions must maintain the highest standards in the solicitation of advertising, 
and must not permit advertising and advertising solicitation methods to mar 
the good name of our organization. 

To further this purpose, we urge that the President of the CIO designate 
an appropriate body to survey the CIO press and to make any recommenda- 
tions that may be found necessary to the officers and executive board of the 
CIO: 

Freedom of Press and Radio 


Through the two principal mediums of free expression—the daily news- 
paper and the radio—human understanding is advanced or retarded. To the 
extent these channels of communication are immune from influences that 
corrupt or distort, they protect our democracy. To the extent they become 
the vehicles of malice and ignorance, they endanger democracy. 

In monopoly control of daily newspapers or radio stations lies the great- 
est danger to free expression. We therefore welcome the recent decision of 
a federal court directing the Associated Press to desist from practices that 
restrict the distribution of its news reports. Likewise we are gratified by 
rulings of the Federal Communications Commission disestablishing restrictive 
rights in the radio broadcasting industry. 

The committee commends the national office of the CIO for its vigorous 
efforts to gain labor its rights on the radio networks and local stations. 

Previous conventions have pointed out that the so-called code of National 
Association of Broadcasters, in banning labor organizations from buying time 
on the air on the grounds they discuss “controversial” matter, definitely and 
seriously restricts freedom of speech—a freedom particularly vital in radio 
because the means of communication by radio are so limited. 

During the past year the National Association of Broadcasters has gone 
even further in restricting this basic right by denying to labor organizations 
the right to either free or paid time for programs involving “solicitation of 
membership.” 

While labor is gagged, on the one hand, corporations and business inter- 
ests, on the other hand, to say nothing of commentators and speakers, are 
free to sell products and to put forward their points of view. 

Such a policy is most definitely not in the public interest. Radio sta- 
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tions, enjoying a monopoly in their field of communication, should be regu- 
lated most strictly in the public interest, and particularly in guaranteeing 
to the people the right to express their thoughts and opinions. 

We therefore recommend that the national CIO continue its efforts to 
have the Federal Communications Commission assure to labor its rights on 
the air, and particularly that: 

(1) Labor organizations receive a greater proportion of free time, espe- 
cially in the form of regularly recurring sustaining programs; 

(2) Labor organizations be guaranteed the same right to purchase radio 
time as other purchasers, regardless of whether or not it involves the solici- 
tation of membership. 

The committee commends the National Broadcasting Co. for its con- 
tinued cooperation with labor in broadcasting the “Labor for Victory” pro- 
gram and urges that it expand this most valuable contribution to the national 
war effort. 

Anti-Labor Propaganda 


The committee cannot emphasize too strongly the dangerous trends of 
anti-labor propaganda that have been set in motion both among the civilian 
population and among the armed forces. Labor may suffer keenly from 
these trends unless a positive and constructive effort is made to bring the 
facts home to the people and to servicemen. 

It is the opinion of the committee that unions attacked by newspaper 
columnists and radio commentators should ask the newspapers and radio 
stations for space or time to present the facts. In this way labor will be 
making a real contribution to the development of free means of communi- 
cations. 

We recommend that the national CIO explore all possibilities of intensi- 
fying its public relations work, and that all affiliates give serious attention 
to handling this problem in their areas and industries. We especially urge 
that every effort be made by local bodies and by national bodies to maintain 
close and constant contact with the men and women in the armed forces. 

In this connection, we point out that much can be done by members of 
labor organizations expressing their opinions on radio programs, movies, 
magazine articles, newspaper stories, etc. We should recognize that these 
media are sensitive to public opinion—bust such opinion must be articulate. 

Members of CIO organizations must make it their responsibility to 
express their opinions, favorable or unfavorable, where they can do the most 
good—namely, to the radio stations, to editors, to commentators, and to the 
movie studios. 

Len De Caux, Chairman; Vin Sweeney, Secretary; Cornelia Anderson, 
Leland Beard, Ernest Calloway, Robert L. Cruden, A. G. Delman, Graham 
Dolan, Charles W. Ervin, Sam Eubanks, Ben Fisher, M. H. Forge, Svend 
Godfredson, J. B. S. Hardman, Leo Huberman, Lawrence Kammet, Helen 
Kay, Helen Kingery, George Kleinman, Sam Kramer, Edward Levinson, 
Milton Murray, E. M. Schoffstall, Tom Wright, Jack Zucker, Committee on 
Press and Public Relations. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN DECAUX: Mr. Chairman, this concludes 
the report of the Committee on Press and Public Relations. I move its 
adoption. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 
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Upon motion duly made and seconded, the Committee on Press and Public 
Relations was discharged with the thanks of the convention for its splen- 
did work. 

PRESENTATION TO PHILIP MURRAY 


VICE PRESIDENT REID ROBINSON, Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers: 
President Murray and delegates to this Sixth Constitutional Convention of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations—on May 15, 1893, a great organization 
was born, the Western Federation of Miners. That organization celebrated 
its fiftieth anniversary in its Golden Jubilee Convention in the City of Butte, 
Mont., in September of this year. At that meeting the convention accepted 
the recommendation of their President that they provide a suitable plaque to 
present to our great leader, Philip Murray, at this convention. 

This plaque that we are presenting to President Murray is made up in the 
exact likeness of the emblem of the old Western Federation of Miners. Those 
of you who know the history of the labor movement will know what a rich 
tradition that great organization had in the building of the labor movement 
in this country. From the bull pens of the Couer d Alene to the famous 
strikes of Cripple Creek and the Bisbee deportations, all of those-great fights 
by the Western Federation of Miners have helped to lay the basis and the 
foundation for the great trade union movement we have today. 

In 1916 the name was changed to the International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers. This change in name was made so that the organiza- 
tion could more properly embrace the industrial jurisdiction granted in 1911 
by the American Federation of Labor. 

This plaque, President Murray, is symbolic of our national standard, and, 
as you will note, has the tools of our trade, tools which I know you have used, 
the old hammer and drill, in your early mining days. The other symbol on 
the plaque is that of a quill pen, meaning in our organization three things— 
independence, for which the CIO is outstanding; organization, for which the 
CIO has a record bettered by none; and education, something that this CIO 
convention has proven that they are going to carry forward to the workers 
of this country through their Political Action Committee and through their 
political activities. 

We of the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, President Murray, are very 
appreciative of your splendid leadership. Under your stewardship, the Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers, have risen to their greatest heights. We are 
numerically stronger than at any time in our 50-year history, we are stronger 
financially than we have ever been before, we are organizationally appreciative 
of your great efforts and leadership of this great organization; and I, as Presi- 
dent of the organization, wish to express my very personal appreciation for the 
splendid support we have had from you during the past year and in the pre- 
vious years since you have been President of CIO; and it is with a great deal 
of pleasure that we present this, I, as President, and Secretary Leary, and 
our delegates to this convention, and we hope that this plaque will be in your 
office and that a greater CIO will come to be as a result of your leadership. 
We know it will, we know America will be a better nation because of your 
continued leadership of CIO. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I wish to express to the officers and members 
of the International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers my deep appre- 
ciation for this splendid token of sentiment given in the medium of a plaque 
here to me this morning. 
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I know a little of the early history of the Western Federation of Miners; 
I know a great deal of the bloody fights that took place in the metalliferous 
industry to establish that organization many years ago. I know something 
of the trials and tribulations of the mine workers of those early days in their 
fight to establish a trade union organization for the protection of the workers. 

The change that took place in the name of the organization in the year 
1916 extending the jurisdiction of the organization and expanding the scope of 
its organizational activities, was recognized as early as the year 1911 by the 
American Federation of Labor. The organization has grown, it has expanded 
in its scope, it is rendering yeoman service to the men and women in the 
metalliferous mining industry and other branches of the industry that have 
been brought within the scope of that mining organization within recent years. 

I shall be happy, in accordance with the expressed desires of the Butte 
convention of the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, to have this plaque hung 
in the office of the CIO in the City of Washington where everyone who passes 
may have an opportunity to visualize through the medium of this plaque the 
struggles of this great organization for the betterment of the people employed 
in the industry. 

Again I wish to express to the officers and members of that organization 
my deep-rooted appreciation for this token which symbolizes their sentiment 
not only toward me but the Congress of Industrial Organizations as well. 

Thank you, President Robinson. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Committee on Constitution. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION 


Delegate Clinton Golden, Secretary of the Constitution Committee, sub- 
mitted the following report: 

Mr. Chairman and Delegates: The Committee on Constitution unani- 
mously recommends the following amendment to Section 7, Article VI: 

Strike out last three lines of the table on page 19 and substitute therefor 
the following: 

“100,000 membership—8 delegates for the first 100,000 members and 
one additional delegate for each additional 50,000 or majority fraction thereof.” 

The foregoing is designed to enlarge the area of representation at the 
convention but in no way is designed to change the voting strength of any of 
the affiliates. 

Frank Rosenblum, chairman; Clinton Golden, secretary; Harry Block, 
Saul Mills, Frederick Myers, Frank Bender, George Baldanzi, Ernest Baker 
Paul Christopher, Lewis McCracken, Ted Silvey, John Yancey, Darius Kline, 
Cecil Martin, Lawrence Marine, John Phillips, Richard Leonard—Constitution 
Committee. 

The Constitution Committee is unanimous in making that recommenda- 
tion and, Mr. Chairman, I move its adoption. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY GOLDEN: Mr. Chairman, as the report 
submitted constitutes the entire proposals and recommendations of the com- 
mittee, I would like to move that the committee be discharged. 


DELEGATE HAYWQOD: I second the motion. 
The motion was carried, and the Committee on Constitution was dis- 
charged, with the thanks of the convention for its work. 
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ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: It is now fifteen minutes after ten, and in 
accordance with the rules governing the convention, the delegates will now 
give consideration to the election of their officers for the ensuing year. 

I should like to call upon Vice President Sherman Dalrymple, if he is in 
the hall, to preside over the convention whilst you are nominating a President. 


(Vice President Sherman Dalrymple in the Chair.) 


CHAIRMAN DALRYMPLE: Nominations are now open for the nomina- 
tion and election of the officers of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
for the ensuing year. 

Nominations are now open for the President of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, and I recognize Van A. Bittner of the United Steelworkers. 


DELEGATE VAN A. BITTNER: Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, 
it is really a proud and happy moment in my life to nominate a candidate for 
President of this great organization, the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
I am not only happy for myself in presenting this name, but I am happy for 
the CIO and all of its millions of members, and I am happy for all the 
well-thinking people of my country. It is indeed a pleasure for one who 
has gone through the labor movement from boyhood with this man to 
have the opportunity of presenting his name for the Presidency of the great- 
est labor organization there is in the world. 

The man I am about to nominate was truly drafted by the delegates to 
the 1940 convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. The Union 
called for the man, and we know and God knows that the convention made a 
most wise selection in 1940. 

I am going to place in nomination a man who is a real man in every 
sense of the word, a real Christian gentleman, a man we are all proud to 
honor, a man whom we consider the peer of any labor leader, not only in 
America but in the entire world. 

It gives me more than pleasure, it gives me great happiness in that the 
United Steelworkers of America, that great organization of the CIO, has the 
honor to present its President and your President, Philip Murray, for Presi- 
dent of the CIO. 

(Led by an orchestra the delegates joined in an enthusiastic demonstra- 
tion of their approval of the nomination, which lasted for approximately 
twenty-five minutes.) 


CHAIRMAN DALRYMPLE: The convention will be in order. The 
name of our great President, Philip Murray, has been placed in nomination 
for President of the CIO during the ensuing year. Are there any further 
nominations ? 

The delegates indicated by their “no” vote that there were no further 
nominations. 

A motion to close nominations on the name of Philip Murray was adopted 
by unanimous vote. 

DELEGATE BITTNER, Steelworkers: Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
Secretary cast the unanimous ballot of this convention for Philip Murray for 
President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations for the ensuing term. 

The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 
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CHAIRMAN DALRYMPLE: The motion is passed and the Secretary is 
instructed to cast the unanimous vote of this convention for Philip Murray. 


The Secretary complied with the instructions, and cast the ballot of the 
convention. 


CHAIRMAN DALRYMPLE: And the Chair declares our great President, 
Philip Murray, re-elected to serve in that capacity for the ensuing year. 
(Again there was prolonged applause lasting for several minutes.) 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: In accepting the mantle of responsibility which 
this great convention has thrust upon me to continue as the President of this 
organization for another year, no one can have a deeper understanding of 
the great responsibilities which attach themselves to a high office of this 
description. Of course it shall be my firm resolve to execute your policies 
and administer your affairs in accordance with the will of this great conven- 
tion. I do not look upon the position as one of might which requires the 
individual, in accepting it, to assume an attitude of a dictator of the policies 
of the organization. 

I had an opportunity the other evening while standing upon this platform 
to look at some soldiers and a sailor, and I tried that evening to compare the 
work that you and I are doing to the work which these boys have to do, and 
when I looked at a wounded CIO soldier standing on this stage last Tuesday 
night I felt so infinitely small in his presence, recognizing as perhaps I had 
little recognized before, the kind of a job that that boy and millions of those 
boys have to do. I had resolved a long while ago to do whatever I could 
do to help those boys, but never did it come quite as close to me as it did 
that evening. 

The boy had gone overseas. He had come back wounded, and he vividly 
described the tortures of his duties, and then he told the audience what he 
was fighting for. I did feel a sense of humility in his presence. 

I also looked that evening at Frank Juliano, a sailor 49 years of age. 
He told the audience that he was in the last war and that he enlisted this 
time to train young men for overseas duty. He did train young men, he went 
overseas with them, and in the course of his duties his body was shelled and 
nine fragments, nine pieces of metal were found in his body. He came back 
home wounded and he stood upon this platform and addressed this delegation 
—a vivid, graphic description of the battles he had been in. And again it came 
to me that surely there is something in life that we back home can do to help 
those boys—yes, perhaps a little more than we have done before. When I 
looked at them my eyes were transfixed upon the figures of American heroes 
who had gone through the rigors of a veritable hell for you and for me—not 
in a mill, a mine or a factory, but on a battlefield, fighting that you and I 
may enjoy the right to associate ourselves together in great democratic 
organizations of this type, fighting for our right to live and to be happy 
and to enjoy the good things that go with life. 

In accepting this great honor that you have thrust upon me here today 
I should like you to know, and through you all of the people of this country, 
my wholesome desire to render every possible kind of service to these young 
men and women in our armed forces. That is a prime duty because I recog- 
nize that without our assistance they not only die but we die. The forces 
of this mighty organization must be welded together as never before, united 
for this, the attainment of these great, common purposes and lofty objectives 
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to which our soldiers are dedicating their lives, giving their lives, dying for 
you and for me. 

This organization has assumed a leadership in its loyalty to the things 
for which our country stands. It is outstanding in its leadership. It has 
won the universal acclaim of all of the people throughout the United States 
because it has poured its heart and its soul into this great war endeavor, to 
get it over with as quickly as possible and to bring them back home, and 
to win that eventual and eternal peace to which our organization subscribes. 

In the course of this year the officers of your organization will need your 
assistance. We will need your help—perhaps a little more help than they 
have ever needed before. The year 1944 is going to be a crucial year—a 
crucial year not only upon our military fronts but also on our domestic fronts. 
There must be a unity of purpose and a unity of action on all matters per- 
taining to national welfare and to the welfare of the people here at home. 

In addition to that we must lend every possible assistance toward the 
development of better international relations so that we, through our en- 
deavors at the end of the war, may bring that kind of an eternal peace to all 
of the peoples, a peace that will be accompanied by a better life for all of the 
people. 

So again, in accepting this office let me assure you that whatever it is 
I can do to prosecute the policies to which you have devoted yourselves shall 
be done. I merely ask for your continued cooperation in the performance 
of this great work. 

Thank you. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The next order of business is the election of a 
Secretary-Treasurer for the ensuing year, President R. J. Thomas, of the 
United Automobile Workers. 


DELEGATE R. J. THOMAS, United Automobile Workers: In behalf of 
the million members of the United Automobile Workers’ Union, I desire to 
make a nomination for the office of the secretary-treasurer of the CIO. 

We have just completed probably the most important function of this 
convention—the unanimous re-election of President Philip Murray as our 
leader and guide. 

We now have the responsibility of giving him an aid and associate, a man 
who will to some degree share his great burden as the spokesman and admin- 
istrator of our great organization. 

The brother I have in mind would be a perfect complement for Philip 
Murray. Phil represents the mature wisdom of our movement, he has the 
sureness of judgment that comes with decades of responsibility and service. 

I propose for the office of secretary-treasurer a man somewhat younger 
in years. Together, Phil Murray and the brother I am about to nominate 
would ideally represent our movement—together they would give us eneieited 
of judgment and youthful enthusiasm. 

The brother I am about to name has served the CIO for some years. 
Before he was elevated to the office he now holds, he was the first leader 
of one of our great affiliates, the United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers. 

Yet he is not identified with one union alone. There is hardly a union 
among us which has not known of his readiness and his ability to serve when 
called upon. 
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Most of you know who I am talking about. If I say that there is one 
young man in our ranks who has particularly distinguished himself, one name 
comes to our mind. 

Since that is the case, I shall make my nomination without further delay. 
I nominate for the office of Secretary-Treasurer of CIO one of our most 
effective spokesmen, a man who had done credit to our organization in public 
life, a man to whom all of our unions are in debt for his clear-cut idealism, 
his integrity and his unusual ability. 

I nominate for Secretary-Treasurer of CIO Brother James B. Carey. 


DELEGATE WILLIAM S. TOWNSEND: Mr. Chairman and delegates to 
our Sixth Annual Convention, I arise to second the nomination of James B. 
Carey. 

Yesterday I heard many of the speakers speak of our leaders working 
with the lower groups in the trade-union movement. Jim Carey has done 
just that thing. In my home town in Chicago, on Chicago’s great Southside, 
where more than 300,000 colored people live, for the first time in their lives 
they had an opportunity to really sit and counsel with a national officer in a 
mighty trade-union movement. Jim Carey has worked with these people, 
Jim Carey has been sympathetic in all of his dealings with the lower groups 
of working men, and to me and to the organization that I have the pleasure 
to represent, it is indeed a pleasure, a great pleasure, to second the nomina- 
tion of the person whom I think is best fitted and best qualified for this office. 

I have also worked with Jim Carey, who is the Chairman of our Com- 
mittee to Abolish Racial Discrimination. There is no question in my mind 
but that the work of Jim Carey in our attempt to remove these evils that 
exist in our American life has been none other than sincere, and certainly 
anxious to do the job. 

Mr. President, my people, and all of the trades unionists, I am sure, in 
this America, will certainly welcome the re-election of James B. Carey. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Any additional remarks? If not, the Chair 
will entertain a motion. 


DELEGATE NOEL BEDDOW, United Steelworkers: I move that the 
nominations be closed and that a unanimous_ballot be cast for the election 
of James B. Carey as Secretary-Treasurer. 

The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote, and in accord- 
ance with the motion the ballot was cast for James B. Carey. 

President Murray declared him duly elected Secretary-Treasurer for the 
ensuing term. 


VICE PRESIDENTS 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The next order of business is the nomination 
and election of vice presidents. The Chair recognizes Organizational Director 
Allan Haywood. 


DIRECTOR ALLAN HAYWOOD: Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, 
back in 1936 when some of us were requested to leave our previous occupa- 
tions to come and mold this great union into the movement it is now, I had 
occasion to go into Detroit. I met a number of men there that had been 
struggling to establish an industrial union in several ways. They had met 
with lack of proper backing, lack of proper leadership, and the old-fashioned 
method of craft-dividing. After they had consulted with the representatives 
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of CIO they decided that they belonged to the then Committee for Industrial 
Organizations. 

On many occasions I have returned to that city and dealt with all of 
the officers then and now of that great, mighty union. I served with them 
in their rapid growth, in their great gigantic strikes, and then I served with 
them in their great division, when the union was almost on the rocks through 
internal dissension. At that time I represented then Vice Presidents Murray 
and Hillman, trying to heal the wounds and bring unity. In that difficult 
task I had occasion to observe the men that I was dealing with closely. Our 
efforts in that connection proved futile because one gentleman, a fanatic, 
determined it would not be successful, that he was going to have the union 
charted in the course of bigotry and all its attendant evils. During that 
period one man stood out as a man whom I believed could accomplish through 
his leadership unity in that union. 

Later on when the line of cleavage really came, I had occasion to be in 
Pittsburgh with now President Murray, and heard him make the statement 
to the Auto Workers who visited him that day, “We can win this unfortunate 
fight around one man, and I am asking that this man be named as your 
President until your next convention, in April, 1939.” This man was then a 
vice president of that union. 

President Murray insisted upon this man being named President. And 
those of you who went to the convention that fall will remember the position 
of the CIO in that convention—a number of you were there—that this man 
be chosen to unite this union and to lead this fight. 

Our advice was not too kindly taken for a few days, but finally, after 
much consultation, with President Murray and President Hillman, the advice 
was accepted. 

Since that time I have been with this individual in many important affairs 
that not only affected their union but affected the whole labor movement. 
I have served with him night and day in bringing about a settlement of the 
great Ford strike, I have served with him night and day in going out to the 
plants and adjusting grievances after the settlement of the strike, and I 
served with him night and day in negotiating the Ford contract. His efforts 
and untiring labors were unsurpassed by any leader, and today this union 
he has the honor to lead is the mightiest force of labor gathered in one 
International Union in the world. 

Since that convention at Cleveland, he has been re-elected without oppo- 
sition every year by that great body of men and women of that union. 
The CIO is strengthened by this man. He has grown in stature, he has 
developed responsibility, and he is giving real leadership to the men and 
women he has the honor to represent, and to CIO. 

Recently in the great City of Detroit when that city was torn asunder 
by vicious elements, resulting in race riots, this man stood above everybody 
in the community in his work to bring order out of chaos, calling for peace 
and sanity to prevail in that area—and to the credit of him and his associate 
officers, the safest place in Detroit was in the unionized plants and in the 
union halls. 

I have the distinct honor to present to you my buddy, your buddy, and a 
great leader developed in the Congress of Industrial Organizations, President 
R. J. Thomas of the United Automobile Workers of America, for Vice 


President. 
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DELEGATE GEORGE F. ADDES, United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America: Mr. Chairman and fellow dele- 
gates, I arise to second the nomination of our President of the UAW-CIO, 
Brother R. J. Thomas. 

Those of us who have had the privilege of working with Brother Thomas 
recognize the quality of his leadership. 

Shortly after our Union was built back in the year of 1935, because of 
irresponsible leadership on the part of the former President, the rank and file 
movement of our Union found it necessary to reorganize our Union, and dur- 
ing the reorganization of that movement of ours it was highly necessary to 
find a man who could solidify the various forces, the various combinations of 
our Union, and as we searched throughout our movement we were finally able 
to find a man who has done that very job. 

Since his election as President in the year 1939 he has been consistently 
reelected President by the unanimous choice of our delegates attending our 
conventions. 

I deem it a pleasure to arise at this time and second the nomination. 
Thank you. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Delegate Potofsky of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers. 


DELEGATE JACOB POTOFSKY, Amalgamated Clothing Workers: Mr. 
President and delegates, once again it is my privilege to offer in nomination 
for the Vice Presidency of CIO a man who has stood at the helm of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America since its inception, a man who is 
one of our pioneers, a man who has done a great organizing job in all the 
industries that embrace the Amalgamated, and who also made his contribu- 
tion to the organizing of the unorganized throughout the country in other 
industries. 

It is a privilege for me to place in nomination a colleague and friend who 
is true to the traditions of the labor movement. I am happy to present to 
this convention the name of Frank Rosenblum as Vice President of the CIO. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair will recognize Delegate Smith of 
the National Maritime Union. ; 


DELEGATE FERDINAND C. SMITH, National Maritime Union: Mr. 
Chairman and fellow delegates, I arise to nominate a man, a son of the people, 
a man who is still in the struggle of the American workers to find a place in 
the American way of life. 

I could tell you many things about the struggles of this man. I could 
tell you how way back in 1935 he started to fight oppression from the fore- 
castle on board ships, how he led the greatest strike of seamen in the winter 
of 1936-37, how he slept on floors with a blanket only, a bundle of newspapers 
for a pillow; I could tell you all these things, but I will not burden you with 
details. 

However, it is my great privilege to nominate him, because he is a man 
simple of words but great of deeds. That is why it is my great privilege to 
give you our President as a Vice President of CIO, Joseph Curran, the fighting 
Joe Curran, the man of action and not of words. 

I thank you. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair will recognize Delegate Buckmaster 
of the United Rubber Workers. 
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DELEGATE L. S. BUCKMASTER, United Rubber Workers of America: 
Mr. Chairman and delegates, since Philip Murray became President of the 
CIO it has meant something to have men under him in the capacity of Vice 
Presidents. I know, and I think all of us know, that it has been the prac- 
tice of President Murray to make use of the intelligence and the ability of 
these men who are elected to serve as Vice Presidents. On many occasions 
he calls them in for consultation, and on many occasions he assigns important 
tasks and duties to these men. 

My organization, the United Rubber Workers of America, since the be- 
ginning of the CIO has had a man serving in that capacity. This man who I 
wish to nominate again to serve as a Vice President is one who is known to 
all of us, and who is known for his sincerity, his intelligence, his integrity and 
his ability to work and accomplish things for the CIO. So knowing this man 
as I do, and having worked with him since the beginning of this CIO move- 
ment, and before, I take great pleasure in placing in nomination before this 
convention the name of Sherman H. Dalrymple as Vice President. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair calls upon Secretary-Treasurer 
James Leary of the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers’ International Union. 


DELEGATE JAMES LEARY, Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers: Mr. 
Chairman and delegates, before I place in nomination the name of the man I 
propose—and I hope and know this convention will have for its Vice Presi- 
dent for the ensuing term—I feel I would be remiss at this time if I did not 
state that I and the members of my organization are deeply conscious of our 
duties we will have to carry out in the coming year, and also I would be remiss 
at this time on behalf of my organization if I did not extend the personal 
thanks to President Murray and Director of Organization, Allan Haywood, 
for the magnificent service they have rendered to our organization during 
the past year. 

Today we presented a plaque to President Murray stating it was our 
fiftieth anniversary. We are proud of that fact. However, every member 
of our Executive Board, including the National Officers, are 1-A material, 
which means we are youthful, we have a lot to learn in the labor movement. 
However, we feel in thi§ great organization of ours, the CIO, we will go for- 
ward and make gains the same as all other organizations that are affiliated 
with the great CIO. 

Our organization is proud of the fact that we are one of the eight organi- 
zations that saw the necessity of banding together in the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations in order that we could have industrial unionism. 

I have come down through the ranks of our organization with the man 
that I will propose. Sure, we have had our differences; any organization that 
can say that they have not had differences is not making progress. However, 
we are united on a program. Who could not be united on such a program as 
has been adopted during this week in this great city of Liberty, of Phila- 
delphia ? 

I know that President Murray, Secretary Carey and the other officers 
of CIO need the help and the cooperation of every organization, and I think 
it indeed exemplifies the spirit of the CIO and the achievements of the CIO, 
when an organization the size of my organization is honored by having its 
leader as one of the leaders of CIO. 

This is not a time for speeches, it is a time for deeds. So without taking 
up any more time of this great convention, I consider it a personal honor to 
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be able to nominate a man who has been Vice President of this organization 
since 1939, and whom I am sure will go forward in the coming year carrying 
out the program of the CIO and assisting in every way possible Philip Mur- 
ray and the other officers of our great organization. 

It is indeed a pleasure on my part to nominate the President of the Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers as a Vice President of the 
CIO, Reid Robinson. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Delegate Philip Van 
Gelder, Secretary-treasurer of the Marine and Shipbuilding Workers Indus- 
trial Union. 


DELEGATE VAN GELDER, Marine and Shipbuilding Workers: Mr. 
Chairman and fellow delegates, about seven years ago in the city of Pitts- 
burgh, in November, 1936, to be exact, the Committee for Industrial Organi- 
zation decided to expand itself a little bit and they brought into the com- 
mittee two new members. One of them was the leader of the United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers; the other was a certain little Scotch- 
man, the fighting leader of a fighting organization, the Industrial Union of 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of America. 

A lot of water has gone over the dam since that time. The Committee 
for Industrial Organization expanded a lot more and became the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations that we have today, and the Shipyard Workers 
Union grew from about 10,000 members at that time to over 250,000 that it 
has now. But the same individual, throughout all that time and up to the 
present was in the forefront of the fight to build industrial unionism through- 
out America. He is still the President and leader of the Industrial Union of 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of America, and I am happy to nominate 
him here for Vice President of our Congress of Industrial Organizations— 
Brother Johnny Green. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair will recognize Secretary-Treasurer 
Julius Emspak, of the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers. 


DELEGATE EMSPAK: Mr. Chairman, I have the privilege of nom- 
inating a modest man, a man whose Union, under his Presidency during the 
past year, has taken in 298,000 new members—paid initiations, by the way, 
a man whose Union during the past year has become stronger and more uni- 
fied than ever before, and, of course because of that, a more effective instru- 
mentality working on behalf of its membership and on behalf of the CIO, 
and because of that, working more effectively on behalf of the people of this 
country. 

I give you for Vice President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
Albert J. Fitzgerald, President of the United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair will recognize Delegate George 
Baldanzi, of the United Textile Workers International Union. 


DELEGATE BALDANZI: Mr. Chairman, realizing that the year ahead 
will be a year of decision and also not seeking to keep the delegates in sus- 
pense, I want to nominate the President of the Textile Workers Union of 
America as Vice President of the CIO—Emil Rieve. 
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PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair will recognize David McDonald, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the United Steelworkers of America. 


DELEGATE McDONALD: Mr. Chairman, I desire to be very brief. The 
United Steelworkers of America is proud to present another one of its mem- 
bers as a candidate for the office of Vice President of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. He is without doubt one of the hardest working men in 
the entire organization. His duties carry him all over the United States of 
America and Canada. He is a real, honest to God, down to earth, staunch 
union man—the Director of Organization of the CIO, Allan S. Haywood. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: That completes the calling of the roll. Are 
there any additional nominations? If not, the Chair will entertain a motion 
that the nominations be closed on the nine candidates proposed to the con- 
vention. 

Several delegates offered such a motion, which was carried by unani- 
mous vote. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The nine Vice Presidents nominated have been 
elected by the unanimous vote of the delegates attending this convention. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD MEMBERS 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The next order of business is the election of 
members of the International Executive Board. Secretary Carey will call 
the roll. 

Secretary Carey called the roll, and the following were nominated: 

Aluminum Workers of America—N. A. Zonarich, nominated by Delegate 

Marine. 

Architects, Engineers, Chemists and Technicians—Lewis Alan Berne, 

nominated by Delegate Cooper. 

Automobile, Aircraft, Agricultural Implement Workers—George F.. Addes, 

nominated by Delegate R. J. Thomas. 

Barbers and Beauty Culturists of America—P. Charles DiNeri, nom- 

inated by Delegate Tartamella. 

Cannery, Agricultural, Packing and Allied Workers of America—Donald 

Henderson, nominated by Delegate Lane. 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America—Jacob S. Potofsky, nom- 

inated by Delegate Rosenblum. 

DELEGATE SELLY, American Communications Association: With all 
due modesty Delegate Selly nominates President Joseph P. Selly, of the 
American Communications Association. 

Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers—Albert J. Fitzgerald, nominated 


by Delegate Julius Emspak. 
Farm Equipment and Metal Workers—Grant W. Oakes, nominated by 


Delegate Shaffer. 
Federal Workers—Eleanor Nelson, nominated by Delegate Kline. 
Fishermen and Allied Workers—Joseph F. Jurich, nominated by Dele- 


gate Ruth Weijola. 
Fur and Leather Workers—Ben Gold, nominated by Delegate Pietro 


Lucchi. 
DELEGATE BUCHER, United Furniture Workers: Delegate Bucher 
proposes the name of Morris Muster, the proponent of Resolution 14, one of 
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the CIO’s outstanding crusaders against bigotry, intolerance and racial dis- 
crimination. 
Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers—Martin Wagner, nominated by Dele- 
gate Applebaum. 
Glass, Ceramic and Silica Sand Workers—Joseph Froesch, nominated by 
Delegate DeShetler. 
Inland Boatmen’s Union of the Pacific—John M. Fox, nominated by Dele- 
gate Goldsmith. 


DELEGATE ANDREWS, Longshoremen and Warehousemen’s Union: 
Delegate Andrews nominates our International President—and I mean our 
President—Harry R. Bridges. 

National Marine Engineers Beneficial Association—Samuel J. Hogan, 

nominated by Delegate Evans. 

Marine Cooks and Stewards Union—Eugene Burke, nominated by Dele- 

gate Krohn. 

Marine and Shipbuilding Workers—Philip H. Van Gelder, nominated by 

Delegate Pettis. 


DELEGATE MYERS, National Maritime Union: The National Mari- 
time Union, myself particularly, since I have been a Board Member for the 
past few years, feel that under the able leadership of President Murray our 
union has made an outstanding contribution, not only to the people of our 
union and to the labor movement, but to the war effort. All of our decisions 
have been based on what more can we do to help the CIO and what more 
can we do to develop international labor unity, what more can we do to help 
the war effort. 

Our delegation is unanimous in the decision that we propose as our rep- 
resentative for the Executive Board a great Negro, a great trade unionist, an 
outstanding fighter for CIO, our National Secretary, Ferdinand C. Smith. 

Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers—James J. Leary, nominated by Dele- 

gate Eunice Dolan. 

American Newspaper Guild—Milton Murray, nominated by Delegate 


Riordan. 

United Office and Professional Workers—Lewis Merrill, nominated by 
Delegate Lewis. : 

Oil Workers International Union—O. A. Knight, nominated by Delegate 
Conarty. 


DELEGATE WEIGHTMAN, Packinghouse Workers of America: The 
man whose name I am going to place in nomination was elected by acclama- 
tion on October 16, at the time our International Union was born. I might 
say he is an outstanding packinghouse worker in whom we have a lot of con- 
fidence, and we know that he is going to be an asset to the leadership and to 
the membership of this great organization. 

I place in nomination the name of Lewis J. Clark, our President. 

United Paper, Novelty & Toy Workers—Anthony H. Esposito, nominated 

by Delegate Norcini. 

United Retail, Wholesale & Department Store Employes—Samuel Wol- 

chok, nominated by Delegate Kyne. 

United Rubber Workers of America—L. S. Buckmaster, nominated by 

Delegate Rupert. 
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United Shoe Workers of America—Frank R. McGrath, nominated by 
Delegate Shubert. 

State, County and Municipal Workers—Abram Flaxer, nominated by 
Delegate King. 

United Steelworkers of America—Van A. Bittner, nominated by Dele- 
gate McDonald. 

United Stone and Allied Products Workers—John C. Lawson, nominated 
by Delegate Ledyard. 

Textile Workers Union—George Baldanzi, nominated by Delegate Pollock. 

United Transport Service Employes—Willard S. Townsend, nominated 


by Delegate Yancey. 


DELEGATE MACMAHON, Transport Workers of America: I nominate 
our International President, the man who has led the whole field in the City 
of New York for City Councilman, Michael J. Quill. 

Utility Workers Organizing Committee—Harold J. Straub, nominated 

by Delegate Shedlock. 

International Woodworkers of America—Worth Lowery, nominated by 

Delegate Morgan. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The nominations for Executive Board of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations for the coming year are as follows: 

Philip Murray, James B. Carey, R. J. Thomas, Frank Rosenblum, Sher- 
man H. Dalrymple, John Green, Albert J. Fitzgerald, Emil Rieve, Joseph 
Curran, Reid Robinson, Allan S. Haywood, N. A. Zonarich, Lewis Allen Berne, 
George F. Addes, P. Charles DiNeri, Donald Henderson, Jacob S. Potofsky, 
Joseph Selly, Julius Emspak, Grant S. Oakes, Eleanor Nelson, J. F. Jurich, 
Ben Gold, Morris Muster, Martin Wagner, Joseph Froesch, John M. Fox, 
Harry Bridges, Samuel J. Hogan, E. F. Burke, Phillip H. Van Gelder, Ferdi- 
nand C. Smith, James J. Leary, Milton Murray, Lewis Merrill, O. A. Knight, 
Lewis J. Clark, A. H. Esposito, Samuel Wolchok, L. S. Buckmaster, Frank 
McGrath, Abram Flaxer, Van A. Bittner, John C. Lawson, George Baldanzi, 
Willard S. Townsend, Michael J. Quill, Harold J. Straub, Worth Lowery. 


DELEGATE BITTNER, United Steelworkers: I move the Secretary be 
instructed to cast the unanimous vote of the convention for the election of 
the International Executive Board Members. 

The motion was seconded and carried, the Secretary complied with the 
instructions, and the delegates named were declared unanimously elected as 
members of the International Executive Board for the ensuing term. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions for a continued report. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS—(Continued) 
Committee Secretary Pressman continued the report as follows: 
Resolution No. 16 


UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY 


WHEREAS, (1) This people’s war in which we are now engaged all over 
the world can only be won through the united strength and participation of 
all the people and will be won only through the complete destruction of Nazi, 
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Japanese and Fascist militarism as a military force and a political system; 

(2) Certain activities of our State Department in its relations with for- 
eign governments and of the AMG of the military forces in reoccupied lands 
give cause for serious misgivings among the people of this country as to 
whether the basic and fundamental things for which the people are fighting 
are not being compromised, thereby weakening the confidence of the people 
of other nations in the integrity of our faith in the Atlantic Charter; now, 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That (1) The unity of the United Nations and of the com- 
mon people constitutes a mighty force which must prove indestructible. We 
must preserve this achievement during the war and for the peace. Any effort 
to separate or set apart any of the United Nations must be treated as a blow 
against the cause of the United Nations and the common people. We con- 
demn the irresponsible comments of certain of the traveling Senators, who, 
upon their return from a trip to the World War fronts, assisted, through 
their remarks, the efforts of those who seek to drive the United States apart 
from Great Britain or Great Britain and the United States apart from the 
Soviet Union in order to weaken our war effort or delay the day of victory; 

(2) We are fighting for certain fundamental principles which are involved 
in this people’s war of national liberation. We are fighting for the right of 
the people of every nation to be free; the right of the people to settle their 
own affairs and to choose their own governments. We are fighting for the 
right of the common people to be free from want, free from fear, to exercise 
freedom of religion and the right to achieve security and to make a decent 
living. We are fighting for the right of the working men and women of all 
countries to join labor unions of their own choosing so that through such 
democratic machinery they can in turn assure the continuance of democracy 
within their respective nations; 

(3) Consistent with these basic principles, the CIO supports the aspira- 
tions of the people of India for their national independence, needed to mobilize 
their energies and resources for a full part in the war against Axis aggres- 
sion. We urge the President of the United States to exert his influence, to 
secure the liberation of the Indian Congress leaders now imprisoned, and the 
immediate resumption of negotiations between the British government and 
the representatives of the Indian people, looking toward the establishment of 
a national government in India that will mobilize the people and the resources 
of that country for total war and total victory over the Axis; 

(4) We call upon our State Department to afford real labor participation 
in its affairs and to appoint labor attaches to the American Ambassadors to 
the foreign governments so that the common people of this nation may be 
assured that the future of the world will not be determined by financial or 
commercial interests which seek to re-establish the very conditions which 
gave rise to the Hitler New Order, but will be determined by the aspirations 
common to us all, namely, the preservation of our liberties, the achievement 
of security, and the assurance of a decent living and the establishment of the 
right of the people of every land to be free to determine for themselves what 
nation and government shall be theirs. 

Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE McDONALD, Steelworkers: Mr. Chairman, there is one 
phase of this resolution which I think is extremely important, and that is 
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that regarding the selection of labor attaches for all of our embassies in 
foreign lands. 

When I reported to this delegation the other day upon my trip to the 
South American countries I had hoped to include some mention of the need 
for such labor attaches. It was really amazing to us to find on our trip the 
lack of knowledge, except of a third or fourth hand nature, of labor conditions 
possessed by our ambassadors to the various countries we visited. We find 
there are all sorts of attaches attached to the embassies. There are com- 
mercial attaches and even those who are known as cultural attaches whose 
business is to study the ancient art and the current art of the countries in 
which they are located. For instance, there are quite a number of attaches 
in South America who are spending all their time delving into the arts of the 
ancient Incas. 

On the other hand, there are no men at all attached to our embassies 
whose duty it is to delve into problems of organized labor and the problems 
of the working people in general. So I can’t help but emphasize the necessity 
for the attachment to all of our embassies in South America and all over the 
world, at the earliest possible date, of staunch representatives of organized 
labor to be of some assistance to our government and our ambassadors in 
the conduct of their work. 


DELEGATE BRIDGES, Longshoremen: President Murray and delegates, 
we have spent a great deal of time in the convention debating and passing 
resolutions dealing with the program of the CIO dedicated to winning the 
war and meeting our pledges and promises to the nation and to the members 
who go to make up the CIO. We had resolutions on what to do with regard 
to our domestic policies, wages, hours, working conditions, taxes and other 
things. We have had a complete report on a plan of action of how to do it 
through our political program and our political plan of action and other 
methods. 

I think this resolution goes to the heart of another main part of the 
program, one of the main reasons why the program must be carried through. 
I think it is time to realize that the advancement of the majority of the 
people in the United States and all the members of CIO and the labor move- 
ment need the help, the unity, the understanding, and the support of the 
majority of the people in other nations. I think it is time for us to realize 
that there is only one country left where the war can be lost in terms of 
losing the peace, where Fascist forces and pro-Fascist forces, disguised as 
they may be, have amassed bases, where they have the avenues of publicity 
and propaganda, where they can still confuse and divide the people and work 
toward achieving the type of peace that we will have no place or no part in. 
It is here in the United States—the only country where, for example, Jew 
baiting and discrimination get any place at all, excepting in Fascist or 
Fascist-occupied countries. 

It is only here that other forms of ‘divide and conquer” are able to be 
put over because of confusion created by powerful interests that mean to 
dominate the world if they can and shut out the common people from any 
fair and just participation in that domination and in the peace. We had bet- 
ter recognize it, and I think that this resolution, in concise terms, does just 
that very thing. 

I am particularly interested in and want to bring to the attention of the 
delegates certain aspects of the resolution that I think have been lost sight 
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of too much in the past and that I believe we might suffer from if we do 
not give it more recognition. We all know that this war raises tremendous 
problems in old, established nations and empires and that there are the 
counterparts of reactionary interests that exist in this country in those 
nations—as a matter of fact, more entrenched, just as powerful and more 
experienced. It is my opinion that certain national leaders of other nations 
are struggling on the horns of the real dilemma. 

In the British Empire, for example, we have the statement of the leader 
of the British Empire, Prime Minister Churchill, who we know is determined 
and utterly sincere in wishing to win this war, have it end in the uncondi- 
tional surrender and destruction of the Axis powers, yet at the same time, he 
has to deal with a group of real reactionary class interests that are deter- 
mined that the status quo of the British Empire must be maintained. That 
is the dilemma, because the present status quo of the British Empire cannot 
be maintained and the war be won and end in a secure and a just and a 
democratic peace. 

I think we have to recognize these things and recognize at the same time 
that the overwhelming majority of the common people are for the same 
things. It is not resolved in terms of destroying the Empire of Great Britain, 
but it must be resolved in terms to eliminate certain parts of the empire that 
are held in colonial slavery, where the people do not enjoy freedom and are 
denied the right to even fight and participate in the winning of the war. If 
these people do not get their freedom, like the people in the occupied coun- 
tries must have their freedom, the chances of us losing ourselves is just too 
good for us to be satisfied. 

Take the question of our economy. It is impossible for us to have a bal- 
anced economy in a post-war world unless that economy has certain counter- 
parts in other lands. We will be unable here, and there is plenty of large, 
powerful, financial interests spending a lot of time on this matter today, we 
will be unable here to enjoy the proper type of economy in a post-war world 
unless there is a decent type of economy in other nations. We will have more 
wars and we, as usual, will pay the price unless the wars are on the proper 
basis and for the proper things. 

The present large interests in the United States, with their counterparts 
and their Allies in the other nations, have their post-war plans laid and their 
post-war plans determine their actions and their policies, right now at this 
time during the war, and those policies are not conducive toward doing a 
good job for a speedy ending of the war, the unconditional surrender of the 
Axis and a secure peace to follow. 

It has been my personal experience in the last couple of years, trying 
to deal with at least one outstanding group of American interests, a powerful 
group, a group that is mainly the American imperialist group, trying to have 
them adopt ideas and plans that will end this war even only one day sooner, 
because the time is past when we can argue that if this war ends one day 
sooner it won’t save lives somewhere, somehow, including the lives of our 
own fighting men. | 

So we find these ideas, and they are constructive, they have been worked 
out by experienced men in industry; they have been worked out in conjunction 
with President Murray, and they will win the war, they get things done. 
But we find these ideas turned aside on the basis that they do not fit with 
the post-war plans of these groups, and their plans dominate the world, not 
only here but elsewhere. 
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Now, these things happen to be facts. Your shipping interests, for exam- 
ple, their interests mainly lie abroad, and I am telling you their plans at the 
present time in the post-war field are to move our industry into lands abroad 
where people are under colonial slavery, and in that way to get away from 
unionism, social security, old age pensions and those things which they think 
are going to interfere with the exploitation of the common people right here 
in the United States. 

They are worrying about paying the war debt already. They think the 
war is over and they are beginning to think in terms of this huge debt, in 
the terms of the millions of war bonds they have and the interest that goes 
along with those war bonds. They are beginning to think that it will take 
them 500 years to collect that money, and there is only one way they figure 
they can collect that money, that interest, and that is out of the sweat and 
blood of the common people, both here and all over the world. If their plans 
are successful—and they mean to try to make them successful, we are the 
ones who will suffer, because this is the only country that is left where they 
can still divide us and confuse us, they still have powerful weapons of propa- 
ganda, and as the Fascists and pro-Fascist elements are driven out of the 
other countries of the world, then they trek to the Western Hemisphere, both 
North and South, and try to exploit the common people and sweat that money 
out of them. 

Nobody is telling me that the people of Yugoslavia, with their rifles in 
their hands, are not going to set up the type of government that will insure 
them against being sweated or enslaved to pay the bills for this war, after 
doing a lot of the fighting, a lot of the dying, and taking most of the misery. 
Neither will other nations, the occupied nations we are calling upon right at 
this very minute to arm themselves and rise to drive the Fascists out of their 
country, yet while we do it we don’t seem to be able to find enough under- 
standing and unity among ourselves. 

Over in an occupied country of Europe, if from the underground move- 
ment a man or a woman so much as turns on the radio to listen to a forbidden 
broadcast it is probably as much as their life is worth, yet we ask them to 
fight. If they are caught with such a weapon as a knife and fork they are 
liable to be shot, yet we have weapons galore, we have the chance of political 
action, we can still organize and we can still fight. Yet there are still weak- 
nesses and we will have to recognize them and do something to correct them. 
We have to cement our understandings and our relations with these foreign 
nations and we have to fight here just as hard through our organization politi- 
cally by putting into effect the program adopted by this convention, by unit- 
ing and following our leadership in order to free the people of foreign lands 
not only from Fascist slavery but from imperialistic domination. Otherwise, 
it is not going to do us any good to win the war. 

I know something about another place mentioned in this resolution, a 
place called India. I know a lot about India, because India, as it happens, 
was the beginning of my political trade union education. In 1919 there was a 
massacre in India of the common people that was called the Amritsar Mas- 
sacre, where 400 men, women and children were shot down by machine guns 
in a narrow alley, by a man named General Dyer, of the British Army. He 
got a medal for it—not that the British people approved it, because the Brit- 
ish trade unions condemned it, and they set up investigating committees and 
exposed the whole thing. The Australian unions and the Australian govern- 
ment, which was a labor government at that time, went on record condemn- 
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ing that massacre. The outcome of that was that at least one part of the 
Empire, by vote of the nation that ruled with its troops, could never be used 
in the subjugation of a colonial people for imperialistic purposes or any other. 

India is a nation of almost 400,000,000 people. If India does not receive 
its freedom as a result of this war we are going to be in another war with 
the nation, whatever nation that may be, over who is going to exploit the 
national resources and the manpower of India. You cannot escape these 
things. 

India is only one place. There is Africa, where there are 150,000,000 
people. The same thing holds true there. They are in slavery yet, and 
slavery is slavery, no matter what name you give it. There are the people 
of Asia. They are watching us, too. I am sure I know, from the reports we 
get, that they are watching and they know the CIO, they know what it 
stands for, and believe me, we are amongst their main hope to supply the 
program and the leadership, taking a determined stand to open our mouths 
to accomplish and achieve freedom for those people. 

They almost look upon us as the last resort, and certainly they do look 
upon, as the last resort, the unity of the labor movement as a means that 
is going to assure their continued freedom and peace. 

In India today millions are dying, and I want to tell you that we pointed 
out to the United States government and to the British government a year 
ago, the CIO pointed out that if certain things were not done, exactly 
what is happening today would eventually happen, millions of people would 
starve for sheer lack of food. We pointed out the question of the shipping 
situation, the proper utilization of the Allied merchant fleet to take food to 
India and to take materials away from India. We were turned down, and I 
want to tell you why we were turned down by Admiral Land, of the United 
States government, and Sir Arthur Sullivan, representing Great Britain. 
They said, “Look, you are getting into some deep social questions here; you 
are starting to disturb things”; and it meant that the Indian people and our 
ideas that we put forward to help win the war might have achieved a few 
more pennies a week. That is all that stopped the old question of the white 
man’s burden with regard to the Asiatic and Indian people. Now they are 
dying by the millions, because in India those people have starved so long that 
if you go without a few grains of wheat for a week you are dead. We can 
go without food here for a month and then a couple of good meals will set us 
on our feet, but not in India, because filth and disease and everything else has 
been so bad for centuries that one week without decent food kills the Indian 
people like flies. As long as that is the case our safety and the winning of 
this war is in jeopardy. The same is true elsewhere, but India is one of the 
outstanding problems, and it is mentioned in this resolution. 

I want to make it clear that nothing in my remarks is intended to reflect 
upon the courageous working class and fighting class of the British Empire. 
I know them. I have been there and I hate imperialism, and so do the British 
workers, and those workers just recently extended their greetings and the 
hand of fellowship to the workers of India and said, “We pledge you that we 
are going to fight for your freedom before the war is over, and no com- 
promises.” 

The question of our relationship with other nations is an all-important 
one, because our program adopted in this convention is not going to be suc- 
cessful without the proper rounding out and the proper handling of these 
problems, and we have got to take the lead. 
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I don’t trust the State Department. It should be the country’s proper 
representative, but it is not. I think the way to look at the State Depart- 
ment is that it is the United States Grievance Committee, just like a Griev- 
ance Committee in this Union of ours. When we have a Grievance Committee 
in the CIO and that committee starts to keep everything secret, starts to sell 
out our Union, we know what to do. We can throw them out, we can kick 
them out or chop their heads off, politically speaking. But not so the State 
Department of the United States. First of all, they do not seem to think 
that anybody who was not born practically in a top hat and a pair of striped 
pants knows anything about foreign relations, and they have too much of a 
general contempt for anybody that ever worked with their hands, let alone 
with their heads. That State Department represents very dangerous inter- 
ests in the United States, and the interests that they represent feel too closely 
with certain similar interests in these other nations, interests that mean, 
if it is possible at all, not only to maintain the status quo of all slavery in 
certain colonial areas of the world, but to re-impose upon those presently 
occupied nations that will be liberated through our work and our strength, 
they mean to impose upon these nations a form of semi-slavery if they can 
get away with it. It is up to us to know it and to do all we can to stop it. 


As for the question of labor representation, my idea is not a few heads 
of government departments in some of these lands—and I am pretty sure 
from what I know of those places and what I have heard lately it is cer- 
tainly not the intention of some of these people over there. You are not 
going to be able to satisfy the people in Yugoslavia by giving them a few 
administrative posts, with reactionaries up on top who have the say in mak- 
ing the policies—not while they have those rifles in their hands and they are 
on the march—no, sir. 

Likewise, if there is anybody in the British Empire who, for the sake 
of tradition and background of the British Empire, is running around with a 
handful of kings to put one on the throne of Spain and one on the throne 
of Greece and one in Yugoslavia, and the queen back in Holland, it seems 
to me they are not going to get far unless we support the program. 

Here is the only place, right here in the United States, where they seem 
to be able to sell the idea that that is the way it should be or that that is 
what the people want. Well, it isn’t, and we should remember, and in no way 
in the application of this program give any support or sympathy to some of 
these moves that are being attempted in this day, because if we do, the enjoy- 
ment of peace as a result of the work and putting into effect the program we 
have adopted here will be something that I don’t think we will like. 

The resolution coming from the Resolutions Committee, of which I was 
a member, to me is one of the most important, notwithstanding the fact that 
all the resolutions on domestic policy that we have already adopted have just 
as important a place in our convention and in our program. We will do well 
to put this into effect, and we can and we will do well to unite, through the 
policies in this resolution and the policies of the other resolutions we passed 
on international unity—the question of the Moscow Conference, to cement 
ourselves so tightly with the people of other nations that our program will 
be successful. 

If we lag, if we wait, if we don’t fall in step with the people of the world 
—and they are marching—we will be the ones to suffer, we will be the ones 
that the Fascists and reactionary forces will eventually exploit and use to pay 
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the bills of this war after we have done most of the working, most of the 
fighting and most of the dying. 

Of course that does not mean to say that the possibilities of us winning 
are the best I think the world has ever seen, but we have to be practical and 
we have to recognize the dangers so that we can overcome them and we can 
and will, but it takes unity, it takes understanding, it takes driving, and a 
hell of a lot of fighting. 

Remember, the people throughout Europe and other nations are not 
going to fight our battles. As a matter of fact, they think that already they 
have done a little too much fighting for us, and I have never seen a fight won 
yet where you did not start in yourself first and pick up the help as you go 
along. That is the way we have to do it in this nation of ours, and I hope 
that not only will we pass the resolution, but with the understanding of it 
and the implementing of the program of the CIO with it, we can apply it in 
our daily work and in our daily activities. 


DELEGATE DONALD HENDERSON, Cannery Workers: I arise in sup- 
port of this resolution. 

CIO has needed a statement of policy for a long time to unite our leaders 
and our members on these very troublesome questions of the foreign policies 
of the United States. In the past it may have been possible for a union such 


‘as ours to have paid little attention to the technical importance of the foreign 


policy of our country, but I know of no policy that has been more troublesome, 
that has caused more heartache and more scratching of heads among the 
leaders of CIO than matters affecting certain foreign policy questions since 
CIO was born. Foreign policy matters have become the most vital issues 
that have threatened to divide the leaders of labor in all countries during 
the past decade. 

I recall the question of what was the policy to be followed when there 
was that fight in Spain. I even recall before that the question of Ethiopia. 
I recall the quarrels that went on over what attitude to take over the question 
of shipment of fuel oil and scrap metal to Japan before the war started. I 
recall many instances since the war started, while there has been no public 
fight in CIO conventions, there have been many people confused, many peo- 
ple worried, and much behind-the-scenes discussion, as to what we ought to 
do on many questions affecting foreign policy and the war. 

This resolution, Mr. Chairman and delegates, seems to me to be important 
precisely because it lays down clearly certain fundamental policies, certain 
fundamental principles which can guide CIO in its attitude towards these 
troublesome questions arising around the United States foreign policy, not 
only with respect to the war but with respect to peace. 

While we have been sitting in convention, and after this resolution was 
written, there occurred the publication of a series of pacts which have done 
much, and I doubt if we fully realize how far they have gone to guarantee that 
the policy enunciated in this resolution will be successfully pursued and car- 
ried out. I refer to the so-called Moscow pact, more properly known as the 
four-power pact, a pact between the United States, Great Britain, Russia and 
China on the one hand and the pact involving just the three powers, United 
States, Great Britain and the Soviet Union. 

Those pacts, Mr. Chairman and delegates, represent the end of a very 
troublesome period and the beginning of a collaboration and the beginning 
of a unified movement on the part of the United Nations in the war, and 
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towards the peace that is in line with the declarations of principle here, and 
guarantees that CIO can go forward not only with this statement of prin- 
ciple, but we already have an historic accomplishment which gives us guid- 
ance, an historic accomplishment which has solved tremendous problems, and 
which enables us to see more clearly what our attitude can be and should be 
in the future. 

It is my opinion, Mr. Chairman, that these pacts, recently signed, have 
tremendous significance not just for CIO but for the entire international 
labor unity movement. 

These pacts have accomplished, in spite of the maneuverings of Hitler, in 
spite of the maneuverings of the Japanese Fascists, in spite of certain ele- 
ments in countries dominated by Hitler and Tojo, and in spite of the maneu- 
verings of certain Fifth Column elements and appeasers, these pacts have 
guaranteed, Mr. Chairman, wholehearted collaboration between the various 
Allies for a just peace in line with the declarations of statement contained 
herein. 

I hope that the delegates will seriously study and realize the importance 
of this accomplishment for CIO and for our work. We have in those pacts 
and in this declaration guideposts, guideposts and standards and policies on 
the basis of which we can judge some of these troublesome questions and take 
a position. Unity of the common people is to me the basic principle in this 
whole matter, unity of the common people for national liberation through 
this world, and unity of the common people to secure a just peace and secure 
the freedoms enunciated in the Atlantic Charter. 


DELEGATE JOSEPH CURRAN, National Maritime Union: Mr. Chair- 
man and fellow delegates, I want to speak on one phase of this resolution. I 
don’t propose to discuss it from the viewpoint of international implications 
with reference to the post war world, or with respect to the many implica- 
tions that it has. I believe that has been discussed here at some length. 

I am glad to see this resolution come before the convention for other 
reasons. I want to see it implemented for many reasons. Our organization 
comprises a group of men who travel the seven seas, who fall sick, are left 
behind, are stranded in many parts of the world, and I personally have had 
occasion to approach our Consular officials and the embassies throughout the 
world, and I have many times been amazed at the attention these embassies 
give to all the attaches they have, among whom are men from the Chambers 
of Commerce and all other types of careerists and interests, but nowhere in 
any of these embassies have I ever seen any labor attache. The result of that 
is when a worker—in this case seamen—come ashore in these lands, they 
not only are given no attention, but in most cases are either ignored or thrown 
into jail. 

Great Britain and Australia have labor attaches in all their embassies 
throughout the world—it is possible they are not the type of labor attaches in 
every case we think of, but they have recognized the necessity of repre- 
sentation of labor in government, and that particular part of it, the state 
departments and the foreign secretaries’ offices of these countries, which be- 
fore were untouchable by labor, have now opened their doors and have labor 
in them. 

This is a very important resolution. These embassies and the foreign 
offices of our country have a great deal of effect on the entire economy and 
on the relationship of our various countries, and this resolution is in line with 
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the whole spirit of our resolution asking for representation in all government 
agencies. There is no reason we should not have it, there is nothing that 
would make a bigger contribution to the peace of the world than labor, and 
yet it is represented in but very few agencies, and there in a minor post. 

That is one of the reasons it is important. Then of course I have a per- 
sonal grievance with the State Department—which is not the main reason I 
am up here—but I think labor representation in the State Department will 
go a long way toward helping to obtain the four freedoms, of which we speak, 
all over the world, and certainly will have some effect on getting the four 
freedoms for workers, even myself—I may be able to go ashore the next time 
I go over to these countries and won’t be held aboard ship. 

So I have good reason to say I wish this resolution passed, based upon 
the many injuries that our people have received all over the world. There 
is not a port in the world today where there is anybody that knows anything 
about labor in these offices. I think the passage of this resolution is one 
thing, I think the implementation of it is another. 

We have heard reports here from our representatives who went to South 
America, to Latin America; we have heard reports of other representatives 
who have been all over the world, and yet each and every one of them have 
made it very clear that the only country, the only country of the big 
countries today that does not have a complete representative foreign depart- 
ment dealing closely with these nations is the United States. 

I think when we leave this convention it should be the duty of every dele- 
gate to support this resolution—and I know it will be supported—to stage a 
real fight to give labor the representation it needs and that it must have if it 
is going to do its part in building a new world when the war is over. Thank you. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: And the question recurs upon the motion to 
adopt the committee’s report. Those favoring the motion will say “aye”; 
contrary-minded, “no.” And the report of the committee prevails. 


PRESENTATION TO SECRETARY JAMES B. CAREY 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: We have a delegation of members of the United 
Electrical Workers here on the platform that desire to pay tribute to the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the organization through the presentation of a token. 


Brother Simpson of the United Electrical Workers. 


BROTHER GEORGE SIMPSON, United Electrical, Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers of America: James, I deem it a great honor to present a gift 
to you from some of the officers and members of the locals in the UE, in 
appreciation for your services rendered to the labor movement as a whole 
and to the UE in particular. 


SECRETARY CAREY: Mr. Chairman, I presume upon the convention 
for just a few moments to thank the fellows I worked with in the sons in 
my early days in the organization. 

I would like to say a word of appreciation for the excellent cooperation I 
have received from the International Unions and the field staffs. In the 
city of Washington where I spend at least a portion of my time, across from 
the Treasury Department, around the corner from the State Department, 
and a quarter of a block from the White House is a small but impressive 
building, the CIO headquarters. Into the portals of that building walk 
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the best staff in the world, and I deeply appreciate the cooperation of every 
member of that staff from Tommy Moran up to and including Organizational 
Director Allan Haywood. I wish to thank the delegates for constructing 
a type of program that inspires one to go forward. The wage policy, no- 
strike pledge, the domestic and international policies resolved by this con- 
vention are a tribute to all the delegates here in attendance. 


I would like especially to thank the delegates for commissioning me a 
Lieutenant General in this man’s army. 


PRESENTATION TO PRESIDENT MURRAY 


SECRETARY CAREY: We have a small delegation here from a small 
union—the United Steelworkers of America. Brother Baldwin. 


MR. BALDWIN, District 7, United Steelworkers: Brother Murray, we 
are a representation of the presidents of all the locals of the United Steel- 
workers of America of District No. 7. We wish to present you with a little 
token of our appreciation for the efforts you have put forth in our behalf 
as President of our organization. 


We understand that you have taken up a new hobby, that you have 
been using a bent pin and a piece of string, so we think in these modern 
times you ought to have something better than that, so we wish to present 
you with this fishing equipment. It is not all here, but the rest of it is being 
made and will be sent to you a little bit later. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I hardly know what to say about this one. 

These are all our own people, of course. As I understand it, it comprises 
the presidents of all the local unions in the Philadelphia district. Their 
affairs have been very ably supervised by Mike Harris, who has addressed 
you in the course of this convention, our district director. It was very nice 
of them to come around and offer this fishing tackle to me. It is a new 
hobby—I don’t know whether it is really a hobby or not, but in the course 
of the peregrinations of an officer of the CIO he finds his way into many 
strange places, you know, and he interests himself in many strange things. 
To one whose life has been devoted to a study of human beings for quite a 
considerable period of time, it is unique for a fellow in his late fifties, after 
going through the humdrum of life with humanity, to then indulge himself 
in exploring the life of a fish. 


I was over in the Iron Ore Range this summer, up in Minnesota, and 
in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, addressing a series of local meetings 
of iron ore miners, and in the course of my two weeks’ sojourn throughout 
the Range, I spent a few days at a little lake, a very placid quiet place in 
the woods, fishing—it was the first time I had ever undertaken anything 
like that in my life before—but I did meet a fellow there who was a guide, 
his name was Claude Hendricks, and I was away from life completely except 
insofar as the life of a fish was concerned. Claude was a backwoodsman; 
he did not read the papers, he did not know much about the war, he knew 
nothing about the CIO, he had never talked over a telephone in his life, he 
knew nothing about the radio, but he really knew his fish. So it was Claude 
that made me acquainted with the fish, and through him I got a better under- 
standing of the habits of the fish—which I won’t attempt to discuss here this 
afternoon—but it was an enjoyable trip, and out of it I got my picture put 
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in the paper up in Duluth. I had caught a bass—and believe me, I didn’t 
know the difference between a bass and a wall-eyed pike until I caught that 
bass—and the picture was circulated and evidently got down here to Phila- 
delphia, because I am quite sure they wouldn’t have bought me this fishing 
tackle had they either not seen that picture in the paper or read something 
about it. 

However, I want to express to the officers and members of all our Local 
Unions in District 7 of the United Steelworkers my thanks for this sentimental 
token, and if I can get a little time I will see what can be done about trying 
to free the fish from the yoke of their tyranny some time during the coming 
season. 

It is now twenty minutes to one. We will have to meet here this after- 
noon again for about a couple of hours to finish up our work. Vice President 
Haywood has an announcement to make, Secretary Carey has some announce- 
ments, and if you will remain in‘your seats until those announcements are 
made, we can then recess to come back here at a little after 2 o’clock. 


. TRANSPORT WORKERS UNION CONTROVERSY IN PHILADELPHIA 


DIRECTOR ALLAN HAYWOOD: I am advised a statement has ap- 
peared in the Philadelphia papers, and even my picture with it—imagine that 
—a statement that I have given a statement against the Transport Workers 
Union in the controversy they have had here with the city-owned lines or 
the transportation lines. 

That is a diabolical falsehood. I have never discussed the transport 
situation in Philadelphia all the time I have been at this convention. I want 
the press to please correct that error. It is a new low ebb on AFL strategy. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: If it meets with the approval of the delegates, 
we can recess at this time and reassemble here at 2:15, and finish our busi- 


ness by 4 o’clock. 
At 12:50 o’clock p. m., the convention stood recessed until 2:15 o’clock p. m. 


FIFTH DAY—FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order by President Murray at 2:15 o’clock. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS (Continued) 


Resolution No. 19 
SUBSIDIES FOR PRICE CONTROL 


WHEREAS, (1) The control of prices and living costs is a basic necessity 
to keep food and other vital commodities within the reach of the people of the 
nation and to preserve the health and morale of the home front; and 

(2) The control and reduction of price levels require that funds be avail- 
able for subsidies to keep production of food and other cost-of-living commodi- 
ties at highest levels while protecting the people of the nation against exorbi- 
tant prices; and , 

(3) Powerful groups in the halls of Congress, operating in opposition to 
the best interests of the working farmers, the war workers and all of the 
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people of the nation, have been actively engaged in sabotaging and knifing 
measures which would make funds available in accordance with the request 
of the President for subsidies to prevent increases in the price of such vital 
commodities as milk; and 

(4) A group of members of Congress responsive to the needs of the 
nation have joined together under the leadership of Congressmen Scanlon, 
McMurray and others to organize effective Congressional action in support 
of real price control and in opposition to the activities of those Congressmen 
seeking higher prices; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO hails the activities of those members of 
Congress who have rallied together in support of the price control program; 
and : 

(2) We call upon all members of Congress to join in the fight for effective 
price control; and 

(3) We call upon Congress to reject the efforts of the inflation-bent bloc, 
and to enact the measures necessary to assure full control of prices of cost- 
of-living commodities, including measures to make available adequate funds 
for subsidies or other payments to prevent any increase in prices and to pro- 
tect the farmers and the small businessman. 
Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 
The motion was seconded and carried. 


Resolution No. 35 ? 
NATIONAL WAR LABOR BOARD 


WHEREAS, (1) The National War Labor Board, by virtue of its tri- 
partite composition, has been responsive to the basic needs of labor in the 
field of industrial relations and has thereby rendered outstanding service to 
the effective conduct of the war; 

(2) It is essential that the services of the National War Labor Board be 
available in all labor disputes and in maintaining stable labor relations for the 
most effective production and morale in every part of our war economy; now, 


therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, (1) The CIO commends the National War Labor Board for 
its important and valuable services in making possible continuous maximum 
production based on full cooperation of all parties and based on sounder organ- 
ized labor-management relations. The CIO particularly commends the Board 
for such realistic and morale-strengthening policies as are reflected in its 
decisions on the issue of union security and on the question of equal pay for 
equal work without discrimination on the basis of sex, color, or race; 

(2) The CIO calls upon the War Labor Board to recognize its obligation 
to assume jurisdiction over all labor disputes. The Board must not refuse to 
perform its duties simply because of the technicality that the employes of an 
employer are not under the jurisdiction of the National Labor Relations 
Board and therefore are not able under the law to secure formal certification 
as collective bargaining representative of the employes. The National War 
Labor Board must recognize that in those occupations and industries where 
machinery for selecting collective bargaining representatives is now lacking 
the Board has a peculiarly important duty to assure continuous and effective 
production. The Board must recognize that our war economy is fully inte- 
grated and that industrial strife in any segment must necessarily have its 
impact elsewhere with disastrous effect upon the entire war production. The 
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Board must meet its solemn obligation to settle all labor disputes where col- 
lective bargaining and mediation have failed. 
Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 


The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE MUSTER, Furniture Workers: Mr. Chairman and delegates, 
I realize we are in the closing hours of the convention, but I am wondering 
whether or not the delegates are fully aware of the import of the resolution 
just read. 

A few weeks ago in the city of New York we were made aware in a very 
unusual manner that the Board was going to make a very important decision 
relative to its method of work. It came about in such a way that we who 
work in the State of New York, as well as in other states that have Little 
National Labor Relations Acts felt that the organizations of labor were being 
jeopardized. The National War Labor Board had given out information to 
the Regional War Labor Boards that in those States where there was no 
functioning state body to give the workers in that State a right to vote, who 
were intrastate and therefore could not get any state agency to function in 
their behalf, the National War Labor Board would not accept jurisdiction 
over such cases. 

A committee of presidents of various International Unions in CIO visited 
the Chairman of the Board, William Davis. We explained our position to 
him and our opposition to such a move. He took our remarks under advise- 
ment and then informed us that a public hearing before the Board would be 
called in order to give us an opportunity with the Board to tell them our 
opinions. This was done, but a very strange thing happened at the same time. 
Instead of waiting for an opinion to be developed out of the discussion, the 
Chairman had prepared a document for release, stating that as a matter of 
policy the National War Labor Board would not take any case before it that 
had not been properly certified by a bargaining agency in any state. 

Those of you who are fortunate enough to live in a state where such 
machinery is set up do not feel the impact, but there are only seven states in 
the United States that have such machinery. That means that two, three 
or four million workers are disfranchised, and it is to the credit of a public 
member of the National War Labor Board that he stated that if such was 
the position of the National War Labor Board, then the next thing the Board 
should do would be to release these three or four million people from their 
no-strike pledge, because they would have no recourse in any court in the 
land to take up their grievances. 

A lot of employers who today do not question the right of the National 
Labor Relations Board to come in and hold an election are now going to seek 
protection under the intrastate ruling, which will mean further inroads into 
the ranks of the workers that will have a right to appear before the Na- 
tional War Labor Board. 

It is an absolutely dangerous position, one that will disfranchise the 
workers working in any war industry but who, through the peculiar nature of 
their employment, are classified as intrastate. 

I think the CIO ought to raise its voice very vehemently to the National 
War Labor Board, asking that the Board strengthen its position, rather than 
seek to dissipate its powers and create further confusion among the ranks 


of the workers. 
It is absolutely essential that the directive of Congress which created 
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the Board be adhered to by the Board, or else the workers not only in this 
section of industry will suffer, but employers and their lawyers will seek 
other avenues, other wedges to cut into the authority of the Board. 

I subscribe thoroughly to the resolution, and I think we ought to imple- 
ment it by directing a campaign on the Board to see to it that they do not 
disfranchise any more workers of the United States. 


DELEGATE WOLCHOK, United Retail and Wholesale Employes: Mr. 
Chairman, I rise to support this resolution. I was one of the presidents who 
went down to see Mr. Davis right after the meeting he called in Washington 
before the full Board. Mr. Davis promised something and did not deliver. 
He promised he was going to hold this thing for at least a couple of months 
until we were able to prove to him that we were not going to bring the small 
cases before the Board. I told him we were going to have a convention and 
at that convention we would take up this question. 

As I understand, the members of the War Labor Board have fought very 
bitterly with Mr. Davis, but it seems it was no use. Some of the public 
members also had to put up a fight. In fact, Dean Morse has put up a fight 
there on the Board, but this has not worked, either. 

What is going to be the result? I think all the unions assembled here 
today must send a protest to the War Labor Board to see that something be 
done about it, because it not only affects the white collar workers in the 
small Unions in the CIO and the American Federation of Labor, but there 
are millions jof men who will be affected by the action of this Board. 

I have before me a document that was written as a dissent on this case, 
and the first sentence is very interesting. I want you to listen to it: 

“It is with great regret that we see the Board take the course of retreat 
it has followed in these decisions. The Board is thereby conceding partial 
defeat in the struggle to maintain that maximum stability of labor relations 
so necessary for the effective prosecution of the war.” 

Of course the members of the CIO have signed this dissent. Now, gen- 
tlemen, what is going to happen to the white collar workers and to those 
workers who cannot certify their cases to the Board? The Board will not 
call an election and the Board will throw your cases out. 

Something else is happening now on the War Labor Board that is very 
important. Lately the employers have started going to the courts. As 
soon as the War Labor Board renders a decision they run immediately to 
the courts, and the War Labor Board does not execute its decisions. 

I have a case in Montgomery Ward where three states were involved— 
New York, Detroit and Denver. The Board has issued an order. Montgomery 
Ward went to the courts. I spoke to Dean Garrison and the lawyer of the 
Board, and he told me this might take anywhere from one to two years 
before this case would be settled. 

I think it is very important that the Board shall execute its order, 
whether there is an injunction or not. Unquestionably the employers right 
now are using the injunctive power against the War Labor Board and against 
the Unions. They want to destroy the small unions and then they will start 
on the big ones, and I think it is high time CIO should lend its voice and a 
protest should be sent to the War Labor Board and to the President of the 
United States, that if they want to maintain peace here at home, if they 
want to have more production, somebody must attend to these cases, and if 
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the War Labor Board refuses to handle these cases, whether some people like 
it or not, we are going to have strikes. 


If the War Labor Board does not take their cases, if the National Labor 
Relations Board does not certify them holding an election, what are the mem- 
bers going to do? It is going to be a field day for the employers all over the 
United States. They are going to take advantage of the fact that we have 
given a simple pledge not to strike, but we have said something else, that 
the War Labor Board is going to take these cases and adjudicate them, and 
therefore it is highly important that they should take every case there is in 
hand in order not to have a strike. 


I have been to the War Labor Board, as well as my International and 
many other International Unions, and we have had hundreds of strikes 
throughout the United States. We were very happy that the War Labor 
Board took the position that it would settle our cases for better or worse. 
What is the result? The result is we have to go and beg them to take some 
of our cases, and now they are trying to shed the responsibility from their 
shoulders. You cannot hold back people who want to organize themselves. 
While we are looking for union security they are going to destroy hundreds 
of unions unless the CIO takes the proper steps to rectify this condition. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that this convention will take the necessary action 
to protect the smaller unions and the white collar workers and all the work- 
ers that are looking to organize and make the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations much stronger. 


DELEGATE LEWIS MERRILL, Office and Professional Workers: Speak- 
ing in support of this resolution, Mr. Chairman, I wish to make it absolutely 
and definitely clear that the opinion of those from the CIO who conferred 
with the Board on October 26 is that the contemplated action of the Board 
is not only one of the most menacing actions ever contemplated by the Na- 
tional War Labor Board or any other agency dealing with labor relations, but 
it is also one of the most hypocritical. 

The National War Labor Board in endeavoring to face the fact that its 
case load has risen from 50 cases a year to 650 cases this year, has estab- 
lished a set of procedural provisions impossible for any organization to meet, 
within a reasonable time, before the National War Labor Board will agree 
to accept jurisdiction in these cases. 

I say it is a hypocritical action because the National War Labor Board 
well realizes if it openly and candidly refuses to accept jurisdiction in these 
cases that the entire organized labor movement would be able to go to the 
people of the United States and make the issues in this case absolutely clear. 
Instead of frankly and candidly surrendering this jurisdiction therefore, they 
set up this procedural system, which really means in practice that the juris- 
diction of the National War Labor Board will be seriously reduced as a 
consequence. 

We tried to point out to the Board that the administrative case load 
would not be long in disappearing if several steps we proposed it should under- 
take were followed. Our General Counsel, Lee Pressman, and the committee, 
put forward for the attention of the National War Labor Board three or four 
simple steps that would help to moderate this condition. We pointed out to 
them also that as long as the official wage policies of the government were 
such as to circumscribe the process of collective bargaining relations down 
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below that naturally there was going to come to the National War Labor 
Board an increased number of cases; that as long as government policies 
circumscribed the ability of the National War Labor Board to deal with wage 
matters in a fundamental way that their procedures were going to be over- 
burdened, but that the responsibility for this could not be laid at the door 
of labor, and as a consequence the burden of dealing with these matters could 
not be placed at the door of labor. 

For my own organization and for many other international unions affil- 
iated with CIO and with the AFL, this represents a very damaging blow 
against our bargaining ability and our ability to protect the interests of our 
membership at this critical time. 

In addition to these matters, we pointed out to the National War Labor 
Board the existence of dissatisfaction in these important areas of American 
production and distribution system and that this could not but help com- 
municate itself to all other sections of the workers; that it would lead to 
additional discord, additional strikes, and would not be a happy situation 
for the United States at a time when it was called upon to deal with these 
critical matters in such a fundamental way. 

Since the open public hearing, the Chairman in California Packing case 
issued a tentative majority opinion in which he states he is also asking the 
labor members to issue a tentative minority opinion, except that the tentative 
majority opinion makes this the quasi-official policy of the Board, because the 
Chairman’s decision has already been sent to every regional board throughout 
the country, and the regional boards are operating upon his opinion and the 
companion resolution as if it were already adopted by the National War 
Labor Board. As a consequence, without a full vote of the National War 
Labor Board, without an opportunity of fully exploring the arguments of 
labor, this act has already been taken for all practical purposes. There is, 
therefore, great and urgent need on the part of this convention to express 
its full-throated protest at this action of the Chairman, and to help in pre- 
venting the slapping of this decision down, and preventing as a consequence 
millions of workers from securing proper and speedy adjudication of their 
grievances. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN BITTNER: Mr. Chairman and fellow 4ele- 
gates, as one of the members of the National War Labor Board representing 
CIO, I agree with all that has been said here by the delegates who have 
spoken here on this question, and I think the resolution itself expresses very 
forcibly the position of the CIO. 

May I say this to the delegation, that the question has not been definitely 
settled, and it won’t be definitely settled until the Board agrees to take these 
cases. The position of the Congress of Industrial Organizations is this— 
and this is the argument we have made many, many times on the National 
War Labor Board when this issue came before us, and that is that if the 
National War Labor Board refuses to assume jurisdiction of a particular case 
or a particular kind of a case, then certainly the workers would have the 
right to use economic force to have the employers comply with the rights of 
the workers. However, we realize the fact here in this convention that you 
cannot have a lot of small strikes throughout the country without its having 
its effect upon the entire production problem, and for that reason the CIO 
members of the Board—and I say the CIO members of the Board because, 
again, we receive very little help from the representatives of the American 
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Federation of Labor on the Board—the CIO members have stood and will 
stand unequivocally that the National War Labor Board shall hear all labor 
disputes that may be certified to it, and that all labor disputes should be cer- 
tified to the Board by the Conciliation Division of the Department of Labor. 

We have gone further and offered this simple suggestion as a method 
of determining the collective bargaining agency where the industry or the 
dispute does not come under the National Labor Relations Act—we have 
said that the Division of Conciliation of the Department of Labor could be 
delegated the authority and viewed as representatives of the National War 
Labor Board to hold these elections and determine who the collective bargain- 
ing agency is in any particular case of that kind. That, to me, is a simple 
answer to the proposition that the Board does not have the money or the men 
to take care of holding elections to determine collective bargaining agencies 
under these circumstances. 

So, my friends, the question of an opinion by the Chairman of the Board 
certainly does not settle the issue, and it won’t settle the issue. We have 
simply got to keep fighting every day in order that in the interests of labor 
in all of these disputes, the Board will assume jurisdiction over them and they 
will be settled by the Board. That is the position that we have taken, and 
that is the position that the CIO members of the Board will take so far as 
this question is concerned. 

It is not necessary to discuss any wage policies of the Board here, be- 
cause this convention by a unanimous vote has determined upon the wage 
policy that the organizations affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations intends to follow in the future. 

I say this to you concerning the National War Labor Board, with all of 
its weaknesses—and we certainly recognize that it has many—lI say to you, 
and I have been working consistently on the War Labor Board for the past 
seventeen months, about sixteen hours a day, six and seven days a week, 
with my colleagues, trying to protect the interests of labor in this country, 
and with all of the weaknesses of the Board, as this resolution expresses, it 
is the only agency of government where labor is represented with the same 
power and the same force as any other group that is represented on the 
National War Labor Board, and it has rendered a great service, as the resolu- 
tion says, to labor in this country. 

I think that all of us must agree that one of the most important funda- 
mental questions that must be considered by organized labor, and the CIO 
especially, is the security of our union that has been made possible through 
many, many decisions that have been rendered by the National War Labor 
Board. Security of our Unions means that our Unions will be strong in this 
security when the war is over and when we will need them even more than 
we need our organized labor movement today. So in that sense the National 
War Labor Board has rendered a great service to the CIO in particular, and 
to organized labor in general, in this country. 

As far as discrimination is concerned—and that question has occupied 
much of the time of this convention, and we have taken our position on that 
very important fundamental question—the National War Labor Board has 
done more than any other government institution in the history of this coun- 
try in a practical way to abolish discrimination, because in every decision the 
Board has rendered we say that whatever the wages are that are decided 
upon they shall apply to all men and women in industry, regardless of creed, 
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color, or nationality. The Board has taken a firm, a progressive and a for- 
ward step in that instance, my friends. 


Another thing that the Board has done that means much in these days, 
and will mean much in the days to come, so far as organized labor in general, 
and again, the CIO in particular, is concerned, that the Board has stood firmly 
for equal pay for equal work regardless of the sex of the worker. That, my 
friends, means much to us today, and will wipe away the condition that 
existed after the last war when women were kept in industry not because of 
the labor they performed, but because their wage rates were lower for per- 
forming the same work than the wage rates of men. 


So the Board has taken a firm, progressive, forward step in that instance, 
my friends. As I said a moment ago, I realize just as each and every one 
of you do—probably more so, because myself and my colleagues are fighting 
day by day, hour by hour—and, if you please, in many instances, minute by 
minute, wrestling with these problems of policy on all these disputes that 
come before the National War Labor Board. 


So all in all this Board has rendered a service to organized labor, a 
service to CIO especially—and the reason I say “especially,” the CIO is the 
organization in America among labor that is doing organizing work and 
bringing new plants and new industries and new membership into the pic- 
ture every day, and therefore certainly they have more cases before the 
Board than the American Federation of Labor. 

So in taking it all in all—and I again reiterate what I said about the mat- 
ter talked of by President Wolchok and President Merrill, that we have got to 
continue that fight and make up our minds very definitely that we are not 
going to take “no” for an answer. 

I would further suggest, Mr. Chairman, in order that this resolution 
may be implemented, that not only every delegate here but every local union 
of every organization affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
take up this question as set forth in the report of your committee and see 
that the interests of our organizations are protected by wiring and writing 
in letters and doing everything else we can to impress upon the public and 
industry members of the Board the necessity of handling these disputes re- 
gardless of what they may be. That must always be the position of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. 

Most of the fights that the men have made on the National War Labor 
Board have been made by the CIO, my friends, and it is up to the CIO to 
continue to make the fight before the National War Labor Board in order 
that the interests of all of our people and all of our organizations might be 
and will be protected. That is our business, that is our duty, and that is what 
we are going to do. 

So, as this resolution says, my friends, we are going to do those things, 
and we are going to do them because CIO has done so many things in the 
interests of organized labor in this country and it remains for the CIO 
through all of its affiliates, through its great membership, to continue this 
fight until the battle is won and the National War Labor Board takes under 
consideration all, and jurisdiction over all, disputes that are certified to the 
National War Labor Board. 

I just want to say this in passing, there are many of our people who 
misunderstand the functions of the National War Labor Board. The Na- 
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tional War Labor Board is operating under a law that was passed by Con- 
gress and became effective October 2 last year. Then not only were the func- 
tions of the Board affected by that law, but directives have been issued by 
the President of the United States, two of them at least, that have curtailed 
the activities and the functions of the National War Labor Board. 


As far as those matters are concerned, as we have decided in this conven- 
tion, they shall go direct to the President of the United States, who is respon- 
sible under this stabilization law for issuing the directives to the National 
War Labor Board and other governmental officials. 


So all in all, my friends, I think this resolution states the facts in the 
case, states the position very definitely of the CIO, and should be adopted 
and implemented—adopted by the unanimous vote of this convention and 
implemented by the unanimous membership of every union affiliated with the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


DELEGATE HARRY TUVIM: I wish to rise to ask your approval of this 
resolution, because I believe that this convention has become conscious of its 
duty and responsibility to call to the attention of all of the people in this 
nation, because of the activity of the CIO movement, because of the respon- 
sive cord we have taken to ourselves, to cooperate with the National War 
Labor Board, it has been possible for us to instill among our membership a 
certain respect that makes it possible for us to hold to our pledge of no strike 
during this war. 


As a member of the first region of the War Labor Board, I know of the 
great difficulty that labor has in bringing about the decisions that are neces- 
sary to improve the position of the labor movement in our area. 

On a recent trip to Washington, where I had the opportunity to serve as 
an observer on the National War Labor Board, I was given an opportunity 
through Brother John Brophy to speak to the members of the National Board, 
and at that time I pointed out to them that while we were very anxious to 
arbitrate our cases before arbitration boards in this nation in order to avoid 
strikes and struggles and strifes, that arbitration boards gave decisions not 
on the merits of the case but on what they believed would be the decision of 
the War Labor Board as far as the stabilization program was concerned, 
and in many cases our union and other unions were affected in a very bad 
manner because of very bad decisions, and when an arbitration board some- 
times gave an increase, that the regional board or national board felt was not 
according to the national stabilization program, they denied the arbitration 
award—in other words, they cut the award, but never increased it. I pointed 
out to them there are millions of workers in America today that work for 
substandard wages, and even though they may have gotten the 15 percent 
increase under the Little Steel formula, that they were still making less than 
$18 or $19 a week, and that it was necessary for the Board to take some 
action to recognize that where arbitrators are faulty in their decisions that 
the regional boards and national board should increase these awards just 
as they decrease awards, and I am very happy to say the National Board saw 
fit to send a directive to all Boards so that today arbitrators’ awards can be 
increased just as in the past they have been decreased, where the Board 
finds the arbitrator’s decision faulty. 

I say to you if we all take some interest, as Vice President Bittner has 
said and Brother Wolchok has said, in bringing these matters before the 
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members of the National War Labor Board, we can also see to it that this 
resolution will not only be implemented by this action but will be carried 
forward into actual fact. It needs a good deal of pressure, it needs a good 
deal of interest and a good deal of action on the part of CIO to make this 
resolution a fact. 

I would like to say one other thing. While I agree that the tripartite 
complexion of the Board makes it possible for labor to participate in the deci- 
sions that affect them, it is also true that had it not been for the intelligent 
handling, the cooperative spirit and the general attitude of the leaders of the 
CIO, and the members of the various boards from the CIO, the War Labor 
Board would not get or have the responsive recognition it has today from the 
American public. The members of the CIO are the articulate members of 
that Board, as far as the CIO is concerned, and we hope the others will send 
better members to the Board so labor is protected a little better than they 
are today. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The question recurs on the motion to adopt 
the report of the committee. Those favoring the report of the committee 
will say “aye”; contrary, “no.” 

The report is adopted. 


Resolution No. 18 
STATE ANTI-LABOR LEGISLATION 


WHEREAS, (1) An organization known as the Christian Americans, 
under the leadership of the anti-labor Senator O’Daniel, supported by other 
labor-hating interests, succeeded in pressuring the legislatures of several 
States to enact legislation designed and aimed at destroying labor unions; 

(2) These Acts seriously threaten the existence and proper administra- 
tion of labor unions in 

(a) Their requirements for labor unions to incorporate, labor organizers 
to be registered and licensed, all grievance committeemen to be registered 
and licensed, thereby making unions creatures of the whim of the State Legis- 
latures or officials; 

(b) Their prohibition against labor unions and their members from par- 
ticipating in any legislative or political activities; 

(c) Their bestowal upon State administrative agencies the authority to 
put specific unions out of business for a year where such agencies find that the 
unions or their members have performed certain alleged unfair labor prac- 
tices; 

(d) Their imposition of prescribed by-laws upon unions which would 
practically prohibit any fair administration or functioning of any union; 

(3) These Acts violate the constitutional rights of working men and 
women assembled in trade unions of freedom of speech and assembly, pro- 
tected by the United States Constitution; 

(4) These Acts are a direct blow against the war because they belie the 
fundamental principles which we are now struggling to protect as against 
the vicious Hitler New Order; now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the CIO pledges to wage an unremitting struggle 
against these State laws by testing their legality in the courts, fighting for 
their repeal in the respective State Legislatures, and combating any attempt 
to extend their application to other States. 
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Committee Secretary Pressman moved adoption of the resolution. 
The motion was seconded. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
take just a few minutes of your time this afternoon to explain briefly what 
these state laws mean to each of our organizations. 


Offhand, I am a little afraid that many of our organizations believe that 
these laws, having been passed in only about seven or eight states, should 
concern merely the organizations having membership in those states, but I 
believe that a resume or description of what these laws do in those states, 
and how they came about, will easily impress you with the fact that they are 
of importance to all of our unions throughout the entire country. 


Several months ago when the state legislatures were in session, an or- 
ganization known as the Christian American, led by Senator O’Daniel of 
Texas, drafted certain proposed bills. They were introduced in practically 
each of the state legislatures that were in session during this year. For- 
tunately for us, they passed in only about seven or eight states, but that 
organization having plenty of funds, obtained from the National Manufac- 
turers Association and other organizations of that kind, undoubtedly will 
seek to extend the application of those laws to other states if they prove to 
be successful in their fight to keep those acts on the books against the suits 
that we have begun. 

Now those laws where they were enacted—and they were passed in the 
states of Colorado, Kansas, Texas, Alabama, Florida, North Dakota and 
Idaho—contain briefly some of the following restrictions: In the first place 
these laws that were passed purport to license or require the registration of 
every person seeking to organize the unorganized workers. In other words, as 
soon as a man claims to be an organizer of a labor union he must first obtain 
a license from the state. Secondly, every single member of a labor union that 
seeks to adjust the grievances of his fellow workers must also obtain a license 
and be registered with the Secretary of State. Third, in some of these stat- 
utes they prohibit the organization in any way from engaging in any political 
or legislative activities. In other words, no trade union may engage in any 
legislative or political activity in the states where that statute was passed. 

In the state of Colorado they went even one step further. In that 
state no union may engage in any activities, or do any collective bargaining or 
any organizing, unless it is first incorporated under a charter to be received 
from the Secretary of State; and in connection with the incorporation, the 
statute sets forth all the provisions that must be incorporated in the by-laws 
of the unions doing business in the state of Colorado, and those by-laws are 
not intended to help us or to make it easier to conduct our business, but 
rather those by-laws are intended to simply strangle every local union in 
the state of Colorado. 

Lastly, those various statutes address themselves to the issues as to 
when you may strike or when you may engage in some activity in connection 
with a boycott. They deliberately prevent any Union from engaging in a 
strike unless the Union first can show that it has a majority of the employes 
in the shop and that it has taken a secret ballot under the auspices of the 
Secretary of State.and has received a majority vote in connection with that 
strike. It completely abolishes any kind of a strike, makes it illegal to 
engage in any strike for the purpose of helping your fellow workers who may 
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engage in another strike in some other plant that may have been a competitor 
of your particular plant. 


I can go on for some time explaining in even greater detail some of the 
additional provisions of these state statutes, but it is sufficient to know that 
under those laws, if they are permitted to remain on the books, if they can 
continue in effect in those particular states where they were passed, it will 
become practically impossible to do any kind of effective organizing. 


Because of that fact the CIO started out to test the legality of those 
state statutes. It was the CIO that initiated the lawsuit in each of those 
states. It was the CIO that induced the American Federation of Labor to 
associate with us so that in those lawsuits we could present, with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and the Railroad Brotherhoods, a united front in 
the courts while testing the legality of these state statutes. It has been 
the CIO that has drafted the papers to be filed in the courts. It has been 
the CIO that has assumed the leadership in fighting those statutes in the 
various suits. 


Basically, it is important to understand the position of the CIO while 
testing those suits. We have taken the position that when you take into 
consideration as to what a labor union does, as to what a labor union is, it 
becomes clear that a labor union is simply a combination of people seeking 
to exercise their fundamental and constitutional rights of free speech, free 
press and freedom of assemblage. We have maintained that those basic 
rights are protected by the Constitution of the United States and that no 
State Legislature can pass any legislation which seeks to impose a condition 
that before we can exercise those constitutional liberties we must first get 
the permission of the Secretary of State of a particular state. In other 
words, we have maintained that in accordance with the laws of this land as 
announced by the United States Supreme Court, American free men are enti- 
tled to exercise these basic constitutional rights without first obtaining per- 
mission or getting the consent of any state official. 


In regard to our suits, only one court has announced a decision. That 
was in the state of Colorado. I might say that when we went out to that 
state to argue our case before the lower court we were told that there wasn’t 
a chance of getting any favorable decision, when the statute was before the 
Legislature in that state and the issue was drawn, wherein the Republicans 
were passing the act and the Democrats were against the bill, and that no 
lower court would dare to upset that statute in the face of all the excitement 
and the public pressure that had been exercised when the bill was under 
consideration. 

But when the court came to hand down its decision the judge, specifically 
referring to this analysis that I have just made to you, ruled that the Colo- 
rado law requiring unions to incorporate before they could do any business 
in the state of Colorado was unconstitutional. 

Now in each of these states that I have enumerated there is a similar 
suit pending. We have argued the cases in some of the states. In other 
states we have yet to present our case to the court. 

In the state of Texas, as you have probably seen in the newspapers, Presi- 
dent R. J. Thomas of the United Automobile Workers held a meeting of CIO 
members and expressly, at that meeting, solicited workers to join the UAW 
and the Oil Workers, so as to test the legality of the law in the state of 
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Texas that says you cannot ask a single worker to join the Union unless you 
first get the permission of the Secretary of State of the state of Texas. 


That case has gone to the State Supreme Court of Texas. The court 
there ruled against us. They are appealing that decision to the United States 
Supreme Court. I have no doubt that when these state statutes get to the 
United States Supreme Court there can be only one decision, and that is that 
those laws are clearly unconstitutional under the United States Constitution. 


Again, I want to emphasize the fact that we should not consider these 
state statutes as merely a problem confined to these seven states. The 
organization that sponsored these bills is not confining itself to these seven 
states. The Christian American is just a name for the same group of organi- 
zations and people who have been fighting us down through the years. They 
have simply discovered in this kind of an act, namely, a state act, the means 
of overcoming the united strength that we can present against that kind of 
legislation before Congress. In other words, they have found during the past 
number of years that it is not easy for them to go down to Washington and 
get a bill to hamstring labor or to emasculate the National Labor Relations 
Act. So they discovered this new idea of how to go to the 48 State Legisla- 
tures, where we are not so strong in some of the particular states, where they 
catch us napping, where we do not mobilize our strength against this kind 
of legislation. So, what we have done down in those seven states has simply 
whetted their appetite to get the same kind of legislation in all the other 
states of the nation. 


It is not enough simply to sit by and wait for the United States Supreme 
Court to hold that those state statutes are unconstitutional, because we have 
got to recognize that even though we are testing these statutes on the basis 
of what the law is, very frequently what the law is in accordance with the 
United States Supreme Court is what you people back in the field, through 
your mobilization, through your pressure and through what we do among 
our membership, can persuade the United States Supreme Court as to what 
the law should be. 

Remember the case of the National Labor Relations Act. Before that 
Act was held constitutional 57 lawyers of the American Liberty League, and 
quite properly, held that in accordance with the law as it then was that bill 
was unconstitutional. But when it came before the United States Supreme 
Court organized labor throughout the nation had made it perfectly clear 
as to what the law should be, and the result was that the Supreme Court 
held that act constitutional. 

That is why it is extremely important that we recognize how deeply these 
state statutes reach to the heart of all of our problems. We cannot confine 
ourselves to thinking it is confined to these seven states. We cannot sit back 
and just wait for the courts to decide this case. Every single day of the week 
this problem of this kind of legislation must be presented to our membership, 
we must explain to them what it is and why it is so important to get behind 
the efforts of the CIO and make certain that these statutes cannot continue. 


DELEGATE HAIGLER, Mobile, Ala., Industrial Union Council: I want 
to re-emphasize General Counsel Pressman’s statements, particularly those 
regarding being caught napping, because if any organization was ever caught 
napping it was the CIO in Alabama when they put over the notorious Brad- 
ford State Anti-Labor Bill in the last session of the Legislature. 
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That was because the present Governor of Alabama chose to disregard 
his pledged word, at which time he told the representatives of the various 
labor organizations in the State that he preferred to let labor legislation 
alone at that particular session of the Legislature. 

We had been treated to a visit by Senator O’Daniel of Texas, and we 
knew that his purpose there was to sponsor some type of legislation. How- 
ever, after the Governor made his promise, due to the dignity of his high 
office, we were sure that we would not be bothered with that legislation for 
the next session. But he chose to disregard his word and the bill was spon- 
sored by the operators of the Peckerwood Saw Mills in a portion of the state 
that probably never had a Union in the entire county, except for the Rail- 
road Brotherhoods that passed through the county. 

In sponsoring this legislation these people were rather foxy. They chose 
to split up the organization and the state leaders of the American Federation 
of Labor chose to be misled. It was quite late in the game when they came 
around to see that the CIO was taking the right stand. We did manage to 
eliminate quite a few of the vicious provisions of that bill, because the rep- 
resentatives of CIO stood firmly for no bill other than the bill creating the 
State Department of Labor. We were overwhelmed, you might say, by visits 
of distinguished citizens, or so-called distinguished citizens, such as Captain 
Eddy Rickenbacker and Congressman Henry V. Steagall. Those men ad- 
dressed sessions of the Legislature. Evidently the Christian Front is well 
supplied with funds, because they gave dinners and barbecues all over the 
state to these people and we were treated to the disgraceful spectacle of the 
former Governor of Alabama forgetting the dignity of his office and lobby- 
ing for the vested interests. 

That is what the delegates from these states who have these bills and 
the ones that do not have them can expect if we do not take drastic action 
and continue to fight these bills with everything at our command. 

The motion to adopt the resolution was carried by unanimous vote. 


Resolution No. 28 
TAXES 


WHEREAS, (1) One of the most important factors in the stabilization 
of our national economy is the tax program. Congress, through the work 
of the same reactionary coalition which has consistently blocked other meas- 
ures of the President, has failed in its obligation to enact an adequate wartime 
measure. To the contrary, tax legislation has been of a character as to 
actually aggravate economic abuses and special privileges at the expense of 
low income groups; 

(2) The unholy coalition of Republicans and Southern Democrats in Con- 
gress, and especially on the House Ways and Means Committee, refuse to 
enact any tax legislation to increase the taxes of high income groups or to 
drain away the swollen profits of corporations. They have fortunately been 
unsuccessful, up to the present, in their efforts to drive Congress toward 
enacting a sales tax. They continue to protect corporate profits and high 
incomes against any increase in tax rates, even though this may mean a 
failure to obtain the funds required by our government to finance the war; 
now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) Through universal and effective rationing of all basic 
commodities, combined with a strict control of prices, we seek to establish a 
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fair apportionment among all our people of our available national supply of 
food and clothing and other goods. The national tax program must not be 
permitted -to defeat the fundamental aim of price control and rationing. 
There can be no justification for a tax program which deprives any civilian 
of that minimum amount necessary to enable him to buy his allotment of the 
limited amount of food, clothing, and other necessities in which we must all 
share in this critical period; 

(2) The CIO tax program is calculated to raise the funds necessary to 
win this war and to raise them in the manner which will contribute most 
toward winning the war. We condemn any attempt of the Republicans and 
the Southern Democrats to impose a national wage cut by any effort to 
revive the discredited sales tax proposal. We condemn their continued re- 
fusal to raise the necessary revenue that our nation needs for financing our 
war program through increased taxes on the high income groups and cor- 
porate profits; 

(3) We call upon Congress to enact the CIO tax program, designed to 
obtain the moneys requested by our government, protect the health and 
working efficiency of those who produce the munitions of war, and to deny 
anyone the opportunity of reaping profits during our war. This program 
provides: 

(a) Amendment of the tax laws to exempt from taxation all single per- 
sons earning $800 or less, or married couples earning $1500 or less, with an 
additional allowance of $400 for each dependent. This minimum amount will 
guarantee to low income groups that under an effective rationing and price 
control system they will be able to obtain their share of the available basic 
goods necessary for life and productive efficiency. This minimum amount 
must not be decreased or cut into through any forced savings measure, since 
the effect of any such proposal upon the minimum living standards would be 
the same as an immediate wage cut. The Victory Tax which imposes a flat 
5 percent burden on all wages down to the worker earning only $12 a week, 
paying no regard to living costs, family obligations and dependents, consti- 
tuted just such a wage cut. The Victory Tax should be completely repealed. 
This repeal must take the form of a complete elimination of the tax and not, 
as the House Ways and Means Committee is reported to have decided, merely 
a rearrangement of the tax so that it becomes part of the income tax but. 
continues to affect workers with incomes as low as $500 a year; 

(b) Firm and unalterable opposition to any sales tax or any other similar 
form of tax. Such taxes cut into the food and clothing budgets of war workers 
and impair the health and- efficiency of war workers by preventing them from 
acquiring their minimum share of the limited supply of available goods; 

(c) Tax rates should be moved sharply upward for all income brackets 
starting at $3,000 and increasing rapidly and progressively after $5,000. The 
increased rates should be such that the maximum net income, after taxes, 
should not be permitted to exceed $25,000; 

(d) All special privileges and loopholes should be eliminated as the taxes 
of interests from State and local bonds and the requirement for mandatory 
joint income tax returns; 

(e) The normal and surtaxes on corporate profits should be increased to 
55 percent as against the present rate of 40 percent. We must all oppose any 
attempt to repeal the outstanding law authorizing the government to renego- 
tiate its contracts with private concerns where it finds that unconscionable 
profits are being made as a result of the contract prices. There can be no 
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justification for any corporation earning more money during the war period 
than it did during the peace-time period. Therefore, excess profits derived 
out of the war and war activity must be completely eliminated. There must 
be not any blood profits derived out of the war. For the duration of the war 
no corporation should expect to earn more than 5 percent on its first ten 
million dollars of invested capital, and 4 percent on all amounts above that. 
We therefore propose a 100 percent excess profits tax on profits above 
these levels; 

(f) Estate and gift taxes should be drastically increased over present 
levels. 

Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 


The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 


Resolution No. 29 
MANPOWER 


WHEREAS, (1) The manpower problem has not been due to any basic 
shortage of available manpower but rather has stemmed from a failure to 
attend to such problems as: 

(a) The need of achieving a central planned administration and control 
of all factors necessary for full production. This has resulted in continued 
letting of contracts in critical labor shortage areas and the simultaneous can- 
cellation of contracts in other areas causing unemployment; new war produc- 
tion facilities being constructed in areas of labor stringency while existing 
facilities, usually owned by smaller corporations which could be converted to 
war production and operating with already available bodies of labor, were 
not being brought into war production; 

(b) Adequate housing, transportation, child care, and community facilities 
with respect to sanitation and related matters to take care of the number of 
workers needed in a particular area; 

(c) Employers have failed to undertake upgrading programs and other- 
wise to make sure that available workers are utilized efficiently and at their 
highest skills; 

(d) Negro workers in large numbers, even in areas of great labor strin- 
gency, are either denied an opportunity to work at all or are being kept at 
unskilled jobs instead of being upgraded and advanced to assure the effective 
utilization of their highest possible skills; 

(e) Employers, in most instances, insured against loss by virtue of a cost- 
plus contract, are hoarding skilled laborers and others are failing to enter 
upon programs of job simplification to reduce the number of skilled workers 
needed in operation; 

(f) There is a continued retention of large bodies of workers in tobacco 
and cotton production despite the existence of an already accumulated supply 
sufficient for the needs of several years; 

(g) Failure to properly utilize the millions of white collar workers and 
by increasing their efficiency and performance release thousands of commer- 
cial employes for direct employment in war industry; 

(2) Restrictive regulations have been imposed upon labor not in the 
interest of the fullest utilization of manpower, but rather to achieve a freez- 
ing of wages; and 
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(3) The difficulties and problems which have arisen as a result of these 
failures and improper restrictions upon labor are sought to be met by the 
superficial and extremely dangerous panacea known as national service leg- 
islation; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That (1) The CIO has been opposed to and will continue to 
oppose the enactment of any national service legislation. In addition to the 
evils inherent in the attempt to resort to compulsory labor, the approach em- 
bodied in national service legislation is ineffectual and actually contains dan- 
gers of further complicating rather than aiding our manpower situation; 

(2) The Office of War Mobilization, which has been charged with the 
responsibility, should actually perfect plans for the unified direction, planning 
and scheduling on a national level of all factors, including available manpower 
and plant facilities. To accomplish this job there must be effective labor rep- 
resentation and participation in the Office of War Mobilization; 

(3) Employers must be directed and compelled to utilize in full the service 
of Negro workers, aliens, and women workers available in large numbers. 
Every restriction on the utilization of this manpower must be broken down 
and immediately eliminated. The CIO has not tolerated any such restrictions 
in its own ranks and now insists that the government see to it that the em- 
ployers utilize this available manpower for the total war mobilization. An 
effective system of nationwide plant inspection must be instituted to insure 
the fullest use of manpower in every plant and the harnessing of the highest 
skills of every worker through programs of job simplification, training and 
upgrading; and 

(4) The CIO calls upon the War Manpower Commission to encourage the 
expansion of and not to interfere with the development of area employment 
stabilization programs which are adopted and administered with the assist- 
ance of joint labor-management committees and which should incorporate pro- 
visions for the protection of the seniority rights of employes who transfer. 
Through the work of such committees, and with the aid of a national mobiliza- 
tion plan with the full participation of all elements in our population, we can 
achieve the integration of our war machinery. 

Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution 

The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 


RESOLUTIONS REFERRED TO THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: Mr. Chairman, several other 
resolutions were submitted to the Committee on subjects such as organiza- 
tional matters, special details of service men’s problems, maritime problems, 
detailed plans for labor education, which the committee believed it advisable 
to refer to the incoming Executive Board for appropriate action. I so move. 

The motion was seconded and carried unanimously. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: Mr. Chairman, that completes 
the report of the Committee on Resolutions, and it is signed by the committee: 

Van A. Bittner, Chairman; Lee Pressman, Secretary; George F. Addes, 
Harry Bridges, Joseph Froesch, Abram Flaxer, Julius Emspak, John Green, 
Jacob Potofsky, Sherman Dalrymple, Morris Muster, Josephine Timmes, 
Michael Quill, Emil Rieve, O. A. Knight, Walter Harris, N..A. Zonarich, Louis 
J. Clark, David J. McDonald, Worth Lowery, Willard Townsend, A. F. 
Kojetinsky, James J. Leary, Frank Carmichael, Lewis Merrill, Walter Reuther, 
Committee on Resolutions. 
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COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN BITTNER: Mr. Chairman, I move you that 
the convention accept the report of the Committee on Resolutions as a whole 
and discharge the committee. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: And with thanks. Those favoring the motion 
will say “aye.” Contrary-minded, “no.” The “ayes” have it and the motion 
is carried. Thank you. 


CLOSING STATEMENT OF PRESIDENT MURRAY 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: With the completion of the report of your com- 
mittee on Resolutions we have summed up the work of this great Constitu- 
tional Convention. All of the matters set forth in the agenda before the con- 
vention started its sessions last Monday morning have been completed. We 
have now reached the end of another great Constitutional Convention of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

In the course of your deliberations you have taken action and passed 
upon many important subjects. The delegates participating in the sessions 
have exercised the widest latitude in giving vent to their own particular 
points of view, whatever they may have been. The democratic way in which 
the affairs of the convention have been operated reflect great credit upon the 
delegates. The constant attention of the delegates to the work at hand is 
bound to win the admiration of the millions of members whom you have 
been privileged to represent in this great meeting. 

You have charted your course for another year. You have determined 
the policy that will have to be administered by the officers of your organiza- 
tion between now and your next convention. In the course of this convention 
you have taken action to give expression to many very important matters 
affecting not only the welfare of our own country here, but also affecting the 
welfare of peoples throughout the world. 

It may not be amiss for me to remind the convention again that one 
of its most important acts was its pronouncements concerning our national 
wage stabilization policy. Its national declaration emanating from the floor 
of this convention will provide a guide for many of its international affiliates. 

In the course of a few weeks there will be presented to many employers 
throughout the nation these points of view expressed in the resolution con- 
cerning national wage stabilization. It has been the firm conviction of the 
presiding officer for some time that there has been no accord in administra- 
tive circles concerning national wage stabilization. This has been evidenced 
by pronouncements made by members of our Cabinet and by statements ac- 
credited to various agencies of the federal government. 

The matter of administering a so-called national wage stabilization policy 
by the federal government has been a national hodgepodge in that in the dis- 
position of some very important cases affecting the workers throughout this 
country the National War Labor Board has adhered to one kind of a policy 
and other agencies of the federal government have prosecuted an entirely 
different kind of policy, resulting in national confusion and misunderstanding. 
The people of the United States have found it to be extremely difficult to 
follow these discordant methods pursued by several of our federal agencies. 

The Congress of the United States is in part responsible for much of our 
national confusion in the wage field. It has religiously fought every measure 
suggested by the President to stabilize our national income. 

It has opposed the Presidential tax program, the original program. 
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It has fought off the stabilization of prices by consistently maintaining 
an attitude of obstinacy toward the creation of subsidies to fix and definitely 
stabilize prices. 

So that some of the shortcomings attributable to the confusion which 
has arisen out of this so-called system of national wage stabilization rests 
with the obvious unwillingness of the Federal Congress to meet its obliga- 
tions. 

Prices in foodstuffs have reached almost unprecedented heights. The 
Congress, giving cognizance to rising prices, on October 2, 1942, passed the 
so-called Wage Stabilization Act. That Act was designed to maintain wages 
on the basis of their September 15 level, with the additional proviso that no 
group of workers, except those in certain substandard groupings, would be 
privileged to receive any wage increases in excess of 15 percent above the 
wage which they received January 1, 1942. 

Unfortunately, the Congress of the United States has done nothing to 
implement that legislation. It has not fortified the President with the neces- 
sary powers to stabilize prices and to keep living costs down. The result 
is that now national confusion and misunderstanding have developed through- 
out all of American industry. The Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy, the Secretary of the Department of the Interior, have constantly 
injected themselves into the affairs affecting the administration of our wage 
policies by the National War Labor Board. 

It is alleged that the War Production Board has ofttimes, in the interests 
of increased productivity, suggested formulae designed to set aside the Little 
Steel formula. So that by and large the so-called Little Steel formula has 
proven itself to be an unworkable formula, due to the feelings of the Congress 
and the injection of certain of our administrative agencies into the work of 
the National War Labor Board and the failure of other agencies to properly 
stabilize prices in accordance with the provisions of the October 2 law. 

Hence, you have adopted a resolution which provides a guidepost for the 
determination of your future collective bargaining relationships with employ- 
ers throughout this country. 

In the organization I am privileged to represent, the United Steelworkers 
of America, I propose to present this problem to a special meeting of our 
International Executive Board scheduled to convene in the City of Phila- 
delphia Monday morning at 10 o’clock, and from there proceed to consult 
with the members of our organization as to what its program is going to 
be with regard to the continuation of existing or outstanding collective bar- 
gaining contracts and commitments. 

Your organization, in convention here, has passed upon post-war plan- 
ning. The substance of our post-war plans is contained in the report of your 
officers, which has been submitted to you. The post-war plans which we have 
suggested and which you have adopted provide measures of relief for work- 
ers throughout the United States. They offer constructive suggestions to 
provide full employment, social security, and many of the other kindred ques- 
tions affecting so-called post-war planning. 

You have developed, through the processes of discussion here, plans de- 
signed to effectuate international labor collaboration. 

You have suggested, through the medium of resolutions, the methods 
that ought to be pursued with regard to the perfection of American labor 
collaboration before the London conference gets under way next May. 
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You have decreed, in your sovereign powers, to continue your no-strike 
pledge; that it is your firm purpose and your high resolve to continue, un- 
abated, every hour, every day, every week and every month, the production 
of all the goods essential to an early winning of the war. 


You have passed upon many other important questions in this convention, 
and as a result of the passage of these measures you have again charted the 
course that American labor should pursue during this period of war. You 
have endorsed and enthusiastically approved the creation of your special na- 
tional Committee for Political Action. 


You have given extended consideration to a resolution bearing upon that 
question and have advised the officers of your organization and the members 
of your national political committee as to the course that they ought to pur- 
sue in that regard. 


I refer merely to the more important phases of your CIO program. 
Seven hundred separate and distinct resolutions were presented to the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, and out of those 700 the Committee on Resolutions 
brought forth to the convention 47 resolutions reflecting the points of view 
of all of our organizations. 

We stated Monday morning that we hoped this would be a working con- 
vention. Truly, it has been a working convention. We have had no idle 
time. We have worked every minute of every day applying ourselves dili- 
gently to the work at hand. We have had a recognition of the fact that our 
nation is at war; therefore, our haste, our desire to complete our work and to 
get back home amongst our people. 

No one can, with any particular degree of accuracy, foretell the day, the 
month or the year when this war will end. We all hope it will end speedily, 
with complete victory. Maybe before we meet in another great International 
Convention the war will have ended. Who knows? Whether it ends within 
the next year or not, you have divined a program here for the guidance of 
your officers which we hope we will be able to make effective before your 
convention meets next year. 

One very important matter to which not only you but I and all of us 
must direct our attention in the period intervening between this convention 
and the next is the one of organization, one of organizing the unorganized. 
We have got to do a more effective job next year than we have done this year. 
We have got to talk to all of the non-union men and women throughout this 
country that we can reach, either through the medium of literature or by 
personal contacts, giving to them our knowledge and our understanding of 
the improvements that can be brought into their lives through organization. 

While this has been a week of work, a week of diligent work, every 
week should be a week of work, every day should be a day of work between 
now and our next convention. Keep this crusade moving, this thing we 
started eight years ago. You can’t afford, not for a single, solitary moment, 
to be indifferent. You can’t stand still, because if you try to stand still you 
are going to be pushed backwards. You have got to keep moving forward, 
and to move forward you have got to organize more men and women into 
your organizations. 

You cannot be content with a small union, especially in any of the larger 
industries. You have got to have strong unions, not only during the war 
but especially after the war. ; 
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So put a little more effort into this. You have been asked every day 
to produce more munitions of war. You respond nobly and rightfully and 
dutifully to the call to produce more munitions of war, and for the same good, 
sound, substantial reason, all of which is in the interests of our country, you 
have got to produce bigger memberships, you have got to bring more men 
and women into this union. 

I am one of those who believes that the message that ought to be brought 
to the non-union individual is, “Join the union and win the war.” 

It shall be the firm purpose of the officers of this organization to carry 
your program all over this country, working hard from day to day to make 
your pronouncements and your policies effective. 

I wish to express to all of the delegates here my appreciation for the 
splendid spirit of cooperation they have manifested toward the Chairman 
throughout the convention. Without your assistance this would be an un- 
wieldy body, and to one who assumes the responsibility of presiding over these 
meetings, I think he ought to know what cooperation means in the conduct 
of a convention such as this. 

I thank all of you for your most remarkable manifestation of cooperation 
towards the Chair. 

To the members of the International Executive Board who have worked 
with me throughout the past year in framing your policies between conven- 
tions and in making possible the perfection of the kind of work that we have 
done, I also wish to extend my thanks. 

To the Vice Presidents, of whom we have nine, I wish to extend my 
appreciation. 

To the Secretary of the organization and to the members of my staff, 
to all the Directors of our various Departments, our newspaper and our 
Legal Department, our Research Department, I extend my appreciation. It 
has required the constant work of all of those departments to keep this 
mighty machine in motion and to keep the wheels of this mighty organiza- 
tion revolving. 

To our International Unions and Local Unions that have rendered yeo- 
man assistance to the officers of the organization in the performance of last 
year’s work, I must also extend my heartfelt thanks. 

Your work is now finished. Your job at least for the period of this con- 
vention is done. You are about ready to go back to your homes. I wish 
that you would carry these resolutions with you and this program of ours 
and endeavor to inculcate into the minds of not only our own people but 
many who do not belong to us the wisdom of this constructive program you 
have developed in the course of this convention. 

I should like to call upon Mr. Raymond Walsh, if he is here, to lead in 
singing the National Anthem before we conclude our sessions. 

The audience joined with the orchestra and sang the National Anthem 
as the lights in the auditorium were darkened. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: And now I declare the Sixth Constitutional 
Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations adjourned sine die. 


At 4 o’clock p.m. Friday, November 5, 1943, the Sixth Constitutional 
Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations was adjourned sine die. 
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APPENDIX 
TELEGRAMS AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Congratulatory messages were received from the following organizations 
and individuals during the course of the convention: 


UNITED FURNITURE WORKERS 
The membership of United Furniture Workers, Local 271, wishes to 
extend to the Congress of Industrial Organizations an invitation to hold its 
next annual convention in the city of New Orleans. 
—Paul E. Rickert, President, Local 271. 





MINE, MILL AND SMELTER WORKERS 
Ansonia, Conn. 
The Ansonia Brass Workers’ Union, Local 445, IU MMandSW extend 
their greetings and best wishes to the National CIO Sixth Annual Convention. 
—John Walkinshaw, President. 





NATIONAL MARITIME UNION 
New York, N. Y. 


Membership of NMU in Port of New York extend greetings to Sixth 
Constitutional Convention and express wishes for successful convention. 
—Joseph Stack, Agent, NMU, Port of New York. 





Seattle, Wash. 
We pledge full support on all decisions made at the Sixth CIO Convention 
in the interests of defeating fascism on the home as well as on the foreign 
front and the building of a strong, united labor movement. We pledge to 
“keep ’em sailing.” 
—Robert Hawkes, Port Representative, Seattle Branch, National Maritime 
Union. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Your sessions now being conducted vital to welfare of entire country in 
further mobilization of labor for fullest participation in war effort and in 
helping shape industrial and foreign policies of our government. Urge that 
convention take clear-cut stand in favor of immediate opening western front 
in Europe as well as stamping out incipient fascism at home in all its sinister 


manifestations. 
—Membership National Maritime Union, Port of Detroit. 





Charleston, S. C. 


To our national president of the CIO we pledge full support of the CIO 
national policy which is to be outlined in convention. 
—Fred King, UCAPAWA; Thomas Button, Federal Workers; C. J. McCarthy, 
National Maritime Union. 
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OFFICE AND PROFESSIONAL WORKERS 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear President Murray: 

I am pleased to extend to you and to the delegates of the CIO the warm- 
est greetings of the 5,000 members of Local 16, United Office and Professional 
Workers of America. 

We are confident that under your constructive and far-sighted guidance 
this convention, like the previous ones of the CIO, will advance the welfare 
of our country in meeting the crucial responsibilities arising from the war we 
are waging against tyranny and brutality. 

We pledge you and the officers of the CIO our full support and wish you 


every success in your deliberations. 
—Joseph H. Levy, Executive Secretary. 





UNITED STEELWORKERS 
Steubenville, Ohio. 
Hoping you continue your fight as champion of organized labor and wish 
you and delegates of the Sixth Annual Convention of Congress of Industrial 
Organizations a successful convention. 
—Orville J. Kincaid, Campaign Director and the entire Weirton Staff. 





Baltimore, Md. 
We, the Steelworkers of Local 2610, commend your fighting leadership 


and back your program 100 percent. 
—John Klauzenberg and Frank Pinter, Secretary. 





Houston, Tex. 
Greetings, Chairman Murray. Best wishes and success to you and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. Best regards to our director, Frank 


Hardesty. 
—yYour Field Representatives of District 37, Lawrence Bench, Paul Cross, 


Rocky Davis, Ben Gardner, C. Lyle Hagaman, R. R. Grovey. 





STATE INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 
Chicago, Ill. 

Greetings to the Sixth Annual Convention of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 

May your convention deliberations make signal contributions to the 
solution of our country’s eccnomic and political problems. 

Many millions of Americans inside and outside the labor movement look 
to CIO for leadership during these critical times facing our nation. 

We feel sure CIO arises to the occasion to make its contribution to the 
winning of the war and of the peace. 

Best wishes for a united, successful convention. 

Fraternally yours, 
—Illinois State Industrial Union Council. 





LOCAL INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 
- Boston, Mass. 
The Greater Boston CIO Industrial Union Council extends to you and 
the delegates assembled at the Sixth Annual CIO Conclave the greetings and 
best wishes for a successful convention. Under your inspiring leadership— 
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lur which we in Boston, Mass., are thankful—the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations is sure to attain all of its aims and objectives toward complete 
and decisive victories on the battle front abroad and the production front at 
home. 

We are confident that your leadership of the most forceful and progres- 
sive labor group in the world (the CIO) will assure all of the people here in 
America that the sacrifices our boys are making abroad will not be sabotaged 
by anyone for any reason here at home. 

—Jack Hurvich, President, Greater Boston CIO Industrial Union Council. 





Greater Detroit and Wayne County ‘CIO Industrial Union Council, rep- 
resenting 400,000 workers in arsenal of democracy hail Sixth Annual Con- 
vention CIO and sterling leadership of President Philip Murray. Workers of 
Detroit and people of entire nation look to this war-time convention for guid- 
ance and direction in this crucial period. We are confident this convention 
will be strong force to unify American people for complete victory over Axis 
and extension of democracy in our own country and throughout world; that 
it will lay basis for international labor unity and support decisions of historic 
Moscow Conference. 

—Hodges Mason, Vice President, Greater Detroit and Wayne County CIO. 





Here’s hoping the convention is a great success, and also hoping that it 
will be a great headache to Hitler. 
—Cedar Rapids Industrial Union Council, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
Washington, D. C., 
November 5, 1943. 
Philip Murray, President, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

I send warmest personal greetings to the officers and delegates of CIO 
assembled in annual convention. Resolutions already adopted show the 
determination of your membership that democracy’s victory on the battlefield 
must be backed by victory at home over the forces of insecurity, intolerance 
and disunity. When the war ends these forces will present the gravest threat 
in history to our progressive action, led by the great American labor move- 
ment, must strengthen their lives to overcome those forces in the anxious 
years ahead. You know you can depend on my earnest cooperation. 

Sincerely, 
—Robert F. Wagner. 


Havana, Cuba. 
Sixth Annual Convention, Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
Hotel Bellevue-Stratford, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The CTC in the name of the Cuban workers give greetings to your Sixth 
Annual Convention, asking for tight continental solidarity that would be 
definitive causing defeat of the Nazi-Fascists. 

—tLazaro Pena, Secretary General, Cuban Confederation of Labor. 
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November 5, 1943. 
Mr. Chairman: 

The General Confederation of Workers of Puerto Rico, affiliated to the 
Latin American Confederation of Workers, has the pleasure of extending the 
greetings of Puerto Rico to this convention of our brother workers of America. 

The unity of action and the courageous and intelligent way in which the 
fundamental problems affecting labor has been discussed here is, in our opin- 
ion, an index of the high cultural level of the labor movement of the United 
States, and also an inspiration to the Latin American countries, of what can 
be done by labor in its struggle for higher standards and better conditions of 
living. 

In Puerto Rico and other Latin American countries, workers are opening 
their eyes, and there is a labor movement already under way, inspired on the 
same principles of the largest organization of its kind in the world, the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. 

Before closing, we wish also to express our most sincere thanks and our 
deep appreciation to this convention and to the chairman and members of the 
Latin American Committee for all the courtesies extended to this delegation 
and for the valuable assistance that has been given to us in our campaign to 
obtain “Freedom from Want” for the people of Puerto Rico. 

—Senator R. Barreto Perez, F. Colon Gordiany, Miguel A. Domenech, Mem- 


bers of the Puerto Rican Delegation. 





New York, N. Y. 
November 2, 1943. 
Philip Murray, 
CIO Convention, 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The delegation in the United States of the National Independent Con- 
gress of Puerto Rico, an authentic mass organization representing the senti- 
ment of solidarity of the Puerto Rican national liberation forces, respectfully 
requests the support of that convention in our struggle for independence. We 
ask that convention to pass a resolution demanding the government of United 
States recognize the independence of our country now as a necessary measure 
for victory in the war in accordance with the spirit of hemispheric unity, the 
Atlantic Charter, the Moscow Conference. 

—Juan Antonio Corretjer, Delegate in the United States; Consuelo Lee Tapia, 

Secretary to Legation. 


Mexico City, 
November 2, 1943. 
Philip Murray, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Behalf National Trade Union Organizations representative sixteen coun- 
tries Latin America send warm greetings National Convention that great 
organization of our United States brothers with which Latin American Con- 
federation workers has had excellent relations since its birth and which they 
consider not only powerful force representative labor your country but also 
of the whole people United States. I voice hope resolutions your convention 
will bring about new benefits for peoples American Continent and all peoples 
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world greatest of which being total decisive destruction hideous Fascist 
regime. Also voice hope your convention will pass resolution to invite other 
representative trade union organizations other continents to hold world labor 
congress near future with purpose unifying opinion workers in order help 
decisive victory present military and to express opinion workers all countries 
regarding fundamental points future peace. Both for this task and for study 
problems affecting twenty-one nations American Continent Latin American 
Confederation Workers is ready to give its enthusiastic good faith cooperation 
as becomes vanguard peoples Latin America inspired goal of making contribu- 
tion to make our hemisphere a group nations which will help democratic re- 
construction world of tomorrow. 

—Vincente Lombardo Toledano, President Confederation Latin American 


Workers. 
Philip Murray, Los Angeles, Calif., 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, October 31, 1943. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

To the National Convention of the CIO: On behalf All-India Trade Union 
Congress their pledge of continued solidarity world front against fascism. 
Your consistent effort in behalf freedom for all subject peoples shows your 
resolute determination to discharge your growing responsibility to the national 
and international tasks of human welfare. The Indian crisis is further ag- 
gravated by Japan’s newest political move establishing puppet Indian 
independent government in Singapore. This is more to deliver shattering 
blow Indian morale and unity, which becomes more critical with continuance 
of outmoded colonial policy in India; also responsible spread of famine and 
loss of enormous amount of lives. I urge you throw your weight and demand 
for release of India’s anti-fascist leaders now and reopen negotiations for set- 
ting up national provisional government for India. India mobilized totally for 
total war is global demand for speedy victory over Nazi fascism and Japanese 
Asiatic imperialism. 


—R. Lalsingh, Editor Indian News, Member Indian National Congress. 





Philip Murray, President, London, England, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, October 26, 1943. 
718 Jackson Place N. W., 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Friends and Comrades: 

I recall with pleasure the time when two years ago I attended the Con- 
gress in Detroit. The Polish nation lived then through the darkest period 
of the most terrible war ever known in history. Hitler’s panzer divisions 
having broken the resistance of the unprepared for war nations on the con- 
tinent were ready to attack the mighty and last bastion of freedom, Great 
Britain. The Luftwaffe transformed the English cities into mass cemeteries 
of their inhabitants with the same ruthlessness as they ruined Warsaw, Rot- 
terdam, and dozens of other European capitals and countryside. The Polish 
airmen, sailors, and soldiers were heroically and courageously fighting side 
by side with their British comrades desperately trying to save the endangered 
world freedom. At that tragic moment of desperate struggle of the freedom 
loving peoples against the horrible Hitler tyranny and fascism you gave me 
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the opportunity to speak to you and through you to the workers of your 
country. Dear friends, by condemning unanimously Hitler’s crimes and 
fascism you confirmed once again the everlasting truth that liberty shall 
always remain dear to the working masses, irrespective of whether they live 
and work in Europe or in America. Today both we in Europe and you in 
America are fighting arm in arm because we are well aware that freedom to 
nations and especially to the working peoples is as necessary as bread and air. 
We the working class of Europe as well as of America are fighting this war 
not only for common ideals of political freedom and liberty but for such future 
social and economic order in which social justice for the working class will be 
the basic law. For a world order where the right to work and well-being will 
be assured to all men irrespective of race or creed. For a world order where 
there will be no place for social injustice exploitation of millions of working 
masses by a few capitalist and privileged powerful men. I wish to convey 
my warmest greetings to the delegates of the Congress in the name of the 
Polish working masses who have lived for four years under the Hitler terror- 
ism imprisoned and murdered in concentration camps by blood-thirsty execu- 
tioners and I would like to assure you that the Polish nation, notwithstanding 
the great sacrifice and suffering, is still fighting on with indomitable faith in 
the ever-faster approaching victory of freedom over violence and barbarism 
and having achieved victory for a post-war world where the nations freed 
from tyranny will live in one brotherhood of free people. 


—Jan Stanczyk, Polish Minister of Labour and Social Welfare, Vice Chairman 
of the International Mine Workers’ Federation. 





President Philip Murray, Chungking, China, 
CIO, October 28, 1943. 
Washington, D. C. 

Fraternal greetings and best wishes for successful conference of CIO 
exceeding admiration of your brilliant accomplishments in the war produc- 
tion and services. Highest salute to our American brother workers and 
sincerely renew our support and solidarity for the ultimate defeat of the Axis 


—Chu Hsuefan President Cal. 


Mr. Philip Murray, President, November 1, 1943. 
Committee for Industrial Organizations, 

Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Please convey to your delegates our greetings and renewed assurances 
of our profound appreciation of the support which the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations has given to our efforts to get relief not only to Yugoslav 
prisoners of war but also to at least some of the civilians within Yugoslavia. 
When our fund was first organized about a year ago you and your associates 
and your representatives throughout the country were prompt in endorsing 
us. Practical evidences of your support have continued up to the present 
time. We want you to know that the backing and the tangible help of your 
National War Relief Committee has been a source of inspiration to us. 


—Bart Andress, National Director, United Yugoslav Relief Fund, 11 West 
57th Street, New York. 
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Philip Murray, New York, N. Y., 
Congress of Industrial Organizations Convention, November 3, 1943. 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

We wish to express heartfelt appreciation of resolution on rescue of 
Jewish people and the fight against anti-Semitism adopted by the CIO 
National Convention. The display of solidarity with American Jewry in this 
crucial period is most heartening. This resolution, together with the great 
understanding and high statesmanship displayed by the convention, will be 
of immeasurable help in the winning of the war and the peace. 

—Jewish People’s Committee, 22 East 17th Street, New York City. 





Philip Murray, President, New York, N. Y., 
CIO Convention, November 3, 1943. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Negro Labor Committee, composed of progressive CIO and AFL 
unions, recognizes that you are convening during one of the most critical 
moments in the history of mankind. The principles of democracy which hold 
for all workers our one sure pass to freedom and human brotherhood are 
being assailed by bigots and criminals of totalitarian darkness. As the dele- 
gates legislate and plan for the future, please be assured of the fraternal 
and sympathetic interests of all the workers for whom our committee speaks 
regardless of color, religion, sex or affiliation. We hope that out of the 
convention will emerge a unity of all labor pledged to true democracy and 
complete victory over our common enemies. 

—Frank R. Crossweith, Chairman, The Negro Labor Committee. 





James B. Carey, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, November 3, 1943. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Please assure the officers and delegates at your great convention that 
the Religious and Labor Foundation continues to interpret the aims and achieve- 
ments of the CIO to ministers and churchmen throughout America. We wish 
to express our gratitude to the convention for permitting the delegates to 
our national conference on theological education and labor to observe its 
deliberations as guests. 

—wWillard Uphaus, Executive Secretary; Jesse Cavileer, Chairman, Theological 

Council. 





Office for Emergency Management 
WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION 
Office of the Area Director 526 Penn Ave, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 
November 1, 1943. 
To the Officers, Delegates, and Members of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations: 

May I extend to you, assembled at your Sixth Annual Convention, my 
hearty congratulations and sincere felicitations on the wonderful progress 
made under the brilliant leadership of President Philip Murray and his 
colleagues in office. I salute the officers, delegates, and members of the 
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CIO for the great contribution which they have made to their government 
in the successful prosecution of this global war by the substantial and nu- 
merical strength which has been added to the fighting forces in all branches 
of our military services from the ranks of the CIO. Your contribution in 
men, women, and material has been outstanding and made possible the great 
success which our armies have achieved on land, on the sea, and in the air. 

May you continue to carry on in the future as you have in the past so 
that this unfortunate military crisis may be brought to a speedy end with 
victory for the United Nations. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations had established a proud and 
enviable record prior to Pearl Harbor and they should occupy a front seat 
at the peace conference so that labor may be properly protected and amply 
rewarded for the great service it has rendered the nation and all humanity. 

Yours for a successful, constructive, harmonious convention. 


Sincerely and fraternally, 
PATRICK T. FAGAN. 


Philip Murray, President, Washington, D. C., 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, November 2, 1943. 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please accept and extend to your members in convention assembled the 


sincere thanks of the Treasury Department for your patriotic service ren- 
dered to this nation in the field of war finance. Your international unions, 
local unions and individual members have bought war bonds with generous 
enthusiasm and have built up the payroll savings plan to industry-wide pro- 
portions which contributed splendidly to the success of the Third War Loan 
Drive. Your personal cooperation and that of your fellow officers of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations has been most valuable. I know we 
can count on you all to keep up the good work until victory is won. 

—Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of the Treasury. 





Philip Murray, London, 
President, Congress of Industrial Organizations, November 2, 1943. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Deeply regret that detention here on official duties prevent.my accepting 
your kind invitation to be present at annual convention of Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations at Philadelphia. You will, I am sure, know what pleasure 
it would give me to be with you and will appreciate my disappointment. 
Greetings to you and all delegates. Many thanks for much help and coopera- 
tion. May victory for which you have striven so hard soon reward the allied 
cause and may we all build well for the future. Best wishes for successful 


convention. 
—Archibald McDonald Gordon. 


The Convention, New York, N. Y. 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
Hotel Bellevue-Stratford, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
We heartily endorse President Murray’s report on national and interna- 
tional labor collaborations. May the CIO efforts in this direction be fruitful. 
—Labor Research Associations, Robert W. Dunn, Secretary. 
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Seattle, Wash. 
Officers and membership Northern Washington District Council, Interna- 
tional Woodworkers of America, heartily in accord with proposal made by 
you before convention calling for world-wide conference of labor. Sincerely 
trust convention will endorse that proposal in interests of forging labor unity 

throughout the world. 
—kKarley Larsen, President; Walter Delka, Secretary. 





My dear Mr. Murray: 

The Social Education and Action Committee of the Philadelphia Presby- 
tery instructed me to send you a telegram expressing our greetings and best 
wishes for the success of the CIO convention. Such telegrams are out for 
the duration. 

Please accept this note as an expression of our desire that you may find 
a just and Christ-like solution to the many vexing problems that are a deep 
concern of the church as well as of labor. 

Very sincerely yours, 
—H. Lewis Cutler, Chairman, Social Education and Action Committee of 
the Presbytery of Philadelphia. 
Denver, Colo. 

On behalf of the National Trade Union Committee for the support of the 
Ex-Patients’ Tubercular Home, of Denver, Colo., the Board of Directors and 
the patients, I extend profound gratitude and appreciation to officers of CIO 
and to all internationals and locals for the support given our institution. The 
special pamphlet distributed to delegates assembled at this convention ex- 
presses precisely our gratitude and appreciation. Confident we will continue 
to receive the support so we can carry on our life-saving work being adminis- 
tered by our national free non-sectarian institution for the last 35 years. 

“ Fraternally yours, 
—R. Schwartz, National Supervisor, Ex-Patients’ Tubercular Home of Den- 
ver, Colo. 
A Los Angeles, Calif. 

Sincerely hope “Marching with Johnny” will be the success all labor 
wants it to be. 

—James Cagney. 


Washington, D. C., 
Had planned arrive today, but unavoidably detained in Washington. 
Please extend my greetings to all delegates. With best wishes for a most 
successful and far-reaching convention. Will arrive Wednesday or Thursday. 
—J. R. Steelman, Director, U. S. Conciliation Service. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 

Thirty-five thousand members International Workers Order Pennsy]l- 

vania welcome CIO convention. We pledge our support to organized labor 

for strengthening national unity, all-out war production, international labor 

unity, speedy opening second front, halting inflation, labor’s no-strike pledge, 

building trade union strength, progressive political activity for support of our 
Commander-in-Chief, and victory of United Nations. 

—Sol Rotenbert, Executive Secretary. 
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Atlanta, Ga. 
Wish to thank you for the cooperation OPA is receiving from your 
organization in this region. Best wishes for a successful convention. 
—Warren E. Hall, Jr., Senior Liaison Officer, Atlanta Regional Office, OPA. 





New Orleans, La., 
October 27, 1943. 

I respectfully request that you present to the convention delegates a 
cordial invitation to hold the 1944 CIO convention in New Orleans. 

We have adequate facilities here in our Municipal Auditorium, and I 
feel sure that your delegates would find in our city all of the elements neces- 
sary for a successful convention. 

On behalf of the city of New Orleans, I pledge you our every cooperation 
in making your 1944 convention a success, if you vote to accept our in- 
vitation. 

Sincerely, 
—Robert S. Maestri, Mayor. 
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